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THE BULLETIN IN 1929 


In accordance with the action of the Association 
at Chattanooga, January 12, this issue of the 
BULLETIN is a combination of the usual February, 
March and April numbers. The complete pro- 
ceedings of the fifteenth annual meeting are pre- 
sented here in one book. 

All subscribers are requested to take notice that 
Volume XV (1929) will contain four issues only 
instead of six—appearing in March, May, Novem- 
ber and December. 


The regular pricé of an annual subscription to 
the BuLuEetin is $3.00; single copies 75 cents; the 


March issue combining the February, March and 
April issues is $2.00. 

Members of the Association have the privilege 
of a special club rate for faculty and board mem- 
bers of 50 cents per annum, or a single subscrip- 
tion for two years, $1.00. The price to them for 
single copies is 25 cents; for the March issue con- 
taining the proceedings, 75 cents. 

While some contributed papers and addresses 
will be published during the year, the future issues 
will feature particularly educational studies in the 
field of the standing commissions, official announce- 
ments, and fresh material gathered, analyzed and 
made available to members of the Association by 
the Association staff. 
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EDITORIAL 
Rosert L. Keiuy 


Dr. David Snedden, of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, in a statement which he presented to the National 
Industrial Conference Board at its meeting in New York 
on February 28, 1929, declared: 


There are some persons—very few among the lay 
men as yet—who have become convinced that certain 
fairly revolutionary procedures are very desirable and 
are now somewhat practicable in schools. At present, 
movements to this end are largely confined to schools 
for children under twelve and to liberal colleges. 


This declaration from an educational authority not him- 
self directly identified with this phase of American educa- 
tion is a striking confirmation of the conviction of an in- 
creasing number of people that the liberal college is to-day 
the most active and alert unit of American education. 

About fifteen years ago the liberal colleges of this country 
dedicated themselves to a thoroughgoing overhauling of 
their entire technique of procedure, both in the field of 
administration and teaching. In order that they might 
carry on this work cooperatively they organized the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges. The proceedings of the 
fifteen annual meetings together with the work of the 
standing commissions and the researches made in the office 
headquarters constitute an invaluable literature in this field. 

The general theme of the Chattanooga meeting, the pro- 
ceedings of which are reported in this issue of the BULLETIN 
was ‘‘The College Teacher.’’ All the addresses and the 
procedure centered about this central idea in so far as that 
was possible. Not only the Association itself but numerous 
affiliated organizations—the Council of Church Board of 
Education and several of the denominational college presi- 
dents’ associations—adopted the same central theme. 
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In view of this fact, the papers of Robert L. Kelly, Guy 
E. Snavely, Rees E. Tulloss and Charles H. Judd, although 
delivered before a mass meeting on Thursday morning, 
and not, therefore, strictly under the auspices of the Asso- 
ciation alone, are included in this issue. 

In the May issue of the Buuiertn other papers will be 
ineluded not strictly a part of the proceedings of the Asso- 
ciation but bearing directly upon the general theme. These 
papers will consider the sub-topics, ‘‘The Uses and Abuses 
of Standardization’’ and ‘‘More Vital Methods of College 
Teaching.’’ 

The entire proceedings of the fifteenth annual meeting 
are printed in this issue of the BuLuerrin at the request of 
the Association itself. The March issue thus takes the 
place of what have been recently the February, March 
and April issues. 





INTRODUCING MR. ARCHIE M. PALMER 


At the meeting of the Executive Committee held in the office of the 
Executive Secretary in New York City on Friday, March 8, 1929, 
Mr. Archie M. Palmer, Assistant Director of the Institute of Inter- 
national Education, was elected Associate Secretary of the Association. 
Mr. Palmer will enter upon his work on August 1, 1929, and will be 
concerned more particularly with the ‘‘Research Department’’ the 
need for which was set forth by the Executive Secretary in his annual 
report in Chattanooga. 

(Mr. Palmer received his A.B. degree from Cornell University and 
served for three years as the Secretary of the College of Arts and 
Sciences of that institution. He served three years, 1917-20, in the 
regular army in France and Germany during the World War, first as 
2nd Lieutenant and later as Ist Lieutenant. He served one year in 
the sales research of the Proctor and Gamble Company and two years 
as Alumni Secretary of Columbia University. During the last two 
years he has been Assistant Director of the Institute of International 
Education. He has his M.A. degree from Columbia and will complete 
his residence requirements for the Ph.D. degree in the Department of 
College Administration and Teaching in that University in June, 1929. 

Mr. Palmer is already well known to many members of this Associa- 
tion and he possesses rare equipment for the task upon which he is 
entering. 
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TEACHERS’ SALARIES 
Mr. TREVOR ARNETT 
President of the Association of American Colleges, 1928-29 


At the meeting of this Association held at Atlantic City 
last January, there was so much discussion regarding the 
college teacher, what training and qualifications he should 
have, how he should be selected and other kindred topics, 
that it seemed advisable to select as the central theme for 
this meeting, ‘‘The College Teacher,’’ and present to you 
carefully prepared papers on that subject. Since the 
financial reward of the college teacher is an important fac- 
tor in his welfare and success, I have concluded that I can 
not do better than devote my address to a summary of the 
present financial situation of the college teacher, as dis- 
closed by a survey recently published by the General 
Education Board, and offer a few suggestions for your 
consideration. 

The inquiry to which I refer covers the seven-year period 
from 1919-20 to 1926-27 and is a continuation of a previ- 
ous inquiry on the same subject for the five-year period 
1914-15 to 1919-20. It appears from the recent survey 
that the special effort which was undertaken very generally 
in 1920 by the higher institutions of learning to increase 
the salaries of teachers to offset the lamentable condition in 
which the teachers were then placed through the increase 
in the cost of living has been successful in that respect, but 
has searcely done more than offset it. The data secured 
from the financial officers of 302 colleges of arts, literature, 
and science and corresponding colleges or departments of 
universities show that in the period 1919-20 to 1926-27 the 
average salary paid to teachers, of the rank of instructor 
and upwards, increased 29.8 per cent—from $2,279 to 
$2,958. 
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The average salary paid in 1926-27 ranged for the sev- 
eral geographical divisions of the country from $3,385 for 
New England, an increase of 29.9 per cent over 1919-20 to 
$2,660 for the Southern States, an increase of 33.4 per cent. 
This latter per cent of increase was the largest for any geo- 
graphical division, and it is interesting to note that it 
occurred in the South, where the average salary in 1926-27 
was the lowest. For men’s and coeducational institutions, 
the average salary in 1926-27 was $3,003, and for the 
women’s colleges $2,656. However, the per cent of increase 
in women’s colleges since 1919-20 was 43 as compared to 
28 in men’s and coeducational institutions. 

In making comparisons of salaries paid at different 
periods, one can not determine whether an increase is real 
until one learns how the cost of living and the purchasing 
power of the dollar compare at those dates. Fortunately, 
we have, for the period under review, reliable data on these 
subjects prepared by the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics and by the National Industrial Conference Board 
of New York City. From their reports we find that the 
cost of living decreased nearly 19 per cent between 1920 
and 1927, and that on the basis of par for the dollar in 
1914 its purchasing power increased from about 49 cents in 
1920 to about 62 cents in 1927. The average increase in 
teachers’ salaries previously referred to, viz., 29.8 per cent 
during this period, was therefore a real increase, in that, 
coincidently, the value of the dollar increased and the cost 
of living decreased. The economic status in 1927 was thus 
clearly an improved one. But what can be said of it in 
comparison with the economic condition of college teachers 
in 1914, at the opening of the World War, which was the 
basic date of the previous study of teachers’ salaries? 

The survey reveals the following relation between the 
nominal average salaries and the real average salaries based 
on their ability to satisfy the teachers’ needs. Taking 
1914-15 as the basic year, the nominal average salary and 
the real average salary were $1,724. By 1919-20 the 
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average nominal salary had risen to $2,279, but its purchas- 
ing power in comparison with that of 1914-15 was but 
$1,114. In 1926-27 the average nominal salary was $2,958, 
and the real average salary $1,825 on the basis of the 
1914-15 dollar. Thus we see that despite the efforts ex- 
erted within those years to improve the teachers’ financial 
condition in these institutions, they were but slightly bet- 
ter off in 1927 than were like workers in 1914. But the 
emergency existing in 1920 has been met, and the salaries 
of teachers, in these higher educational institutions, are, it 
seems, at least on a pre-war basis. 


ADDITIONAL EARNINGS OF TEACHERS 


An impression widely prevails that teachers in colleges 
and universities, especially in those situated in urban com- 
munities, supplement their regular salaries to a consider- 
able degree by additional earnings. To ascertain whether 
this impression was based on fact, the General Education 
Board asked for information on this point from the teach- 
ers themselves. From the several colleges of arts, litera- 
ture and science and the corresponding departments in 
universities 11,361 teachers replied. Of this number 7,557 
—66.5 per cent—reported that they supplemented their 
regular salaries for the nine months’ session by other earn- 
ings. Several things became manifest from a study of 
these replies. A larger proportion of teachers in the 
higher ranks supplemented their incomes than in the lower 
ranks. -76.2 per cent of professors, 70.1 per cent of asso- 
ciate professors, 61.7 per cent of assistant professors and 
52.4 per cent of instructors added to their earnings by out- 
side work. In institutions located in cities having a popu- 
lation of 100,000 or over, relatively more engaged in extra 
work than in institutions situated in rural districts. Teach- 
ers in men’s and coeducational institutions supplemented 
their salaries in larger proportion than teachers in women’s 
colleges—more than two-thirds of those replying from the 
former, and less than half of those replying from the latter 
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added to their regular earnings. Family responsibility 
appears to be a compelling factor. Of the 7,376 married 
teachers, 77.2 per cent supplemented their regular earnings, 
while but 46.7 per cent of the 3,927 single teachers did so. 

The teachers were asked to state whether they did extra 
work from necessity or from choice: 71.9 per cent reported 
they did it from necessity and 28.1 per cent from choice. 
Of the 6,550 expressing preference, 77.2 per cent preferred 
to do regular work only. 

Of the 11,361 teachers answering the questionnaire 
nearly one-fifth replied that they had private, unearned in- 
come of an appreciable amount. Apparently appreciable 
private income had little effect on whether its possessor did 
additional work. 

The nature of the extra work which teachers do is inter- 
esting. Of the 7,072 teachers giving complete information 
both as to regular salary, and as to amount and character 
of supplementary earnings, 69.7 per cent do extra teaching 
or other service either in their own or other institutions and 
in this way earn practically one-half of the supplementary 
earnings. Many of these same teachers do other kinds of 
additional work as well as extra teaching. Writing is the 
next most popular field, in which 25.3 per cent engage; 19.5 
per cent lecture; 10 per cent act as consultants, and 25.2 
per cent render miscellaneous services. Teachers in urban 
institutions apparently find greater opportunity for extra 
teaching, writing, and consultation than teachers in rural 
institutions, but for lecturing and miscellaneous services, 
the comparison is slightly in favor of teachers in rural 
institutions. 

An important fact which was ascertained was the mone- 
tary value of the extra work. The 7,072 teachers who re- 
ported doing additional work earned an amount equal to 
23.8 per cent of their regular annual salaries. The earn- 
ings range from a few dollars per year to $10,000 or more. 
The median is $522. Only a fourth make $1,000 or more, 
and but 7.7 per cent as much as $2,000 or more. A very 
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few succeed in earning considerable sums. Seventy-seven — 
of the 7,072 earn $5,000 and upwards, and thirteen earn 
$10,000 or over. In the survey you will find data covering 
the range of salaries paid in the several geographical 
divisions of the country arranged by ranks from instructor 
upwards, and classified according to size of institution. 

I have given very briefly the principal features of the 
survey, because the facts disclosed regarding salaries paid 
and the extent and variety of extra work done by the 
Faculties of Arts, Literature and Science suggest questions 
which are worthy of consideration. I shall not attempt to 
answer them, nor to explain the causes which led to the 
present conditions; neither shall I advance arguments in 
detail for or against the changes in procedure which the 
questions might suggest. I shall simply raise them for 
your consideration. 


FLEXIBLE Maxtmum For Sauary SCALE 


The first question relates to the salary scale. Its range 
is very narrow. No one receives a salary over $15,000, and 
but 1 per cent of the teachers receive more than $7,000 per 
year. The situation is somewhat like that of the Church 
of Laodicea—neither very hot nor very cold. It is prob- 
ably true that among college and university teachers a 
larger proportion obtains a reasonable remuneration than 
is the case in business, law and other professions, but in 
those fields there is no limit to the financial reward the man 
of ability may secure. Does the prevailing low maximum 
salary work to the detriment of the profession of college 
and university teaching? Is there danger that the excep- 
tional man will be enticed away from it, and promis- 
ing youths deterred from entering it? It is true that 
college life possesses attractions which constitute part of 
the reward and there is also the satisfaction of rendering 
altruistic service, but nevertheless would not the prestige 
of the profession be enhanced and its personnel improved 
if its members could look forward with assurance to a finan- 
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cial reward somewhat commensurate with that to which 
their talents would have entitled them if they had entered 
other fields. It requires courage and devotion to duty for 
a college teacher, whose salary is scarcely adequate to pro- 
vide the necessities of life for himself and family, to refuse 
an offer to engage in some other pursuit at double or treble 
salary. Yet there are many such instances. Is not the 
training of youth and the advancement of knowledge fully 
as important for the nation and as worthy of adequate 
financial reward as ministering to its material needs? Our 
attitude toward our teachers and scientists is fundamen- 
tally wrong. We know they are indispensable and must 
spend many years in preparing for their profession, and 
yet we ask them to be content with small salaries. 

The first question I ask then is this. Should the salary 
scale be widened, not by lowering the minimum but by 
making the maximum flexible to permit salaries to distin- 
guished scholars and teachers, as attractive, all things 
being considered, as they would receive in other callings? 
If there were a few large salaries to which the ambitious 
might aspire they would act as a stimulant to the whole 
profession, and would enhance its prestige and tend to raise 
the salary level. They would make it possible to recognize 
individual differences, whereas a uniform salary scale tends 
to adjust itself to the least able members of the group and 
in general makes for a low salary scale. I am also in favor 
of paying larger salaries to the younger faculty members 
to bring them above the minimum as rapidly as possible, to 
enable them to care for the needs of their families. Many 
of the teachers stated that their most difficult time finan- 
cially was during the early years of teaching, when their 
salaries were small and the family expenses were heavy. 
Temptations to leave the profession at this period are very 
strong. 

There are two difficulties to be met in carrying out this 
suggestion, one of which is financial and the other social. 
I am glad to say that some progress is being made in over- 
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coming the financial difficulty. Certain of the leading uni- 
versities and colleges, both large and small, have secured 
funds for salary increases and are paying to their leading 
professors salaries of $7,000 to $10,000 per year. One 
university has received several endowments of $200,000 
each and is seeking more, for Distinguished Service Profes- 
sorships to provide salaries of $10,000. These examples 
will doubtless be multiplied, for nothing succeeds like suc- 
cess. Good salaries attract able men. Able men make 
institutions renowned. Men of means are inspired to con- 
tribute to renowned institutions, and then the circle is 
complete. 

The other difficulty, which I have called social, is likely 
to be caused by the faculties themselves because of their 
unwillingness to have salaries paid to exceptional persons 
which do not conform to the salary scale. This attitude 
makes it difficult for the administration to recognize 
marked ability among the faculty or to invite distinguished 
scholars from outside. I feel confident this recognition 
would be an advantage to the profession as a whole and 
would benefit the particular faculty concerned. 


Controt or Extra Work or TEACHERS 


The second question relates to extra earnings of faculty 
members. I am led to raise it after discovering the atti- 
tude of the majority of the teachers on the subject, as ex- 
pressed in the questionnaire. You will recall that of those 
engaging in outside work 71.9 per cent replied that they 
did it from necessity, and 77.2 per cent indicated that they 
preferred to do regular work only. It would, therefore, 
seem to be a correct inference that if the regular salary 
were adequate the teacher would rather devote himself 
solely to regular work and to those activities and contacts 
which increased his knowledge and experience and bene- 
fited his institution. I have also learned from conversa- 
tions with college and university administrators of their 
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desire to work out some satisfactory plan for regulating or 
controlling outside work of their faculties so that justice 
may be done to the teachers and institutions alike. Addi- 
tional earnings are made possible on account of the few 
hours per week in which teachers are required to meet their 
classes. This condition is the result of custom and is based 
on the familiar theory that teachers need time for study, 
research and relaxation in order to keep abreast of their 
subjects. But, whatever the reasons for the condition and 
the soundness of the theory, the college teacher has oppor- 
tunity to engage in outside work which is found in hardly 
any other field of activity. Where the opportunity is thus 
furnished and the need for additional income is acute, it 
is not surprising that about two-thirds of college and uni- 
versity teachers engage in work in addition to their regular 
appointment. In many cases the teachers have been en- 
couraged by the college administration to eke out their 
salaries in this manner. But is the effort worth the candle, 
both from the college point of view and that of the teacher; 
and is not the motive, that of making money, likely to work 
to the disadvantage of the college by creating a divided 
interest and to the injury of the teacher by over-taxing and 
dissipating his strength? 

From the survey we discovered that two-thirds of the 
teachers did extra work and added 23.8 per cent to their 
regular salaries. These extra earnings would equal about 
15 per cent of the total faculty salaries. Would not the 
situation be greatly improved if the institution should add 
15 per cent to its pay roll to meet the needs of those doing 
extra work and thus be in a position to control and regu- 
late it? It then could encourage those outside activities 
which were beneficial both to the teacher in enlarging his 
vision and to the institution in enlarging its contacts and 
service, and it could discourage participation in those which 
were solely pot-boilers. 

Many of the extra activities in which teachers engage are 
desirable both for the college and for the teacher, and I do 
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not advocate their elimination, but I suggest that wherever 
possible, they be made part of the regular work and ar- 
ranged for on their merits, as is the case with the other 
work of the institution. In other words, I am suggesting 
that in Colleges of Arts, Literature and Science the so- 
called full time principle be the objective sought. 

If the plan which I have suggested were followed, I 
imagine much of the extra work would be eliminated, espe- 
cially much of the extra teaching, which as you will recall, 
constituted one-half of all extra work. Whenever it was 
undertaken, either in the teacher’s own college or elsewhere, 
it would be because it was thought advisable both for the 
college and for the teacher. If services were rendered to 
another institution, the teacher’s work in his own institu- 
tion might be reduced accordingly, and his total reward 
equitably determined. Administrative knowledge and 
control of outside work of teachers, so far as possible, would 
tend to remedy inequalities and injustices in salaries paid. 
I shall not prescribe the methods to be used in controlling 
outside work; I am simply raising the question for your 
consideration. However, since need of a larger income 
seems to be the present cause, if the college should meet 
this need it might properly ask the teacher to give up out- 
side work except in cases mutually agreed upon. 


MopiFICATION OF PERMANENT TENURE 


My final observation relates to the so-called permanent 
tenure. Permanent tenure applies as a rule only to the 
ranks of professor and associate professor and is the out- 
growth of several factors and conditions, the chief of 
which are: 

(1) The difficulty of changing to another calling in 

middle or later life. 

(2) The fact that a change to another educational in- 
stitution usually involves removal to another 
community. 

(3) The small salary paid imposes some compensating 
obligation on the institution, and in addition 
some expectation as to a retiring allowance. 
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(4) The desire to assure the teacher freedom of 
speech and free expression of truth as he sees 
it, and to protect him from being the victim of 
unreasoning prejudice on the part of trustees, 
students and public. 

These are important considerations and I do not wish to 
minimize them, nor do I think that the teacher should be 
deprived of any of the safeguards which the peculiar con- 
ditions of his calling demand, but I am wondering whether 
the custom, in its one-sided application has not had its dis- 
advantages and whether it has not operated to keep pro- 
fessors’ salaries at low levels more than any other factor. 
It puts professors in a class where many of the rules which 
prevail in other professions and walks of life do not apply. 
If a bank or a commercial corporation desires to appoint 
an officer, it seeks the best and offers him a salary 
sufficiently large to attract him, but invariably with the 
understanding that if experience shows that it has over- 
rated his ability, or for any reason he fails to measure up 
to the task, it is free to displace him. I have known in- 
stances where university trustees were willing to pay a 
large salary to secure a distinguished scholar, if the prin- 
ciple of permanent tenure had not prevailed. Has not this 
custom making possible a permanent refuge to some persons 
of mediocre ability who are unwilling to subject them- 
selves to the tests of fitness which prevail in other walks of 
life diminished the prestige of the profession of college 
and university teaching? Should not teachers in the higher 
institutions of learning receive a financial reward, all 
things being considered, as attractive as that which is 
given in other fields; and are they not more likely to ob- 
tain it if they are willing to make some concessions re- 
garding permanent tenure? I leave this suggestion with 
you for your earnest consideration. 


In conclusion may I repeat the three questions: 


(1) Whether the salary range for college teachers 
should not be widened by making the upper 
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limit flexible so as to provide salaries large 
enough to attract able men. 

(2) Whether it would not be well for colleges and uni- 
versities to add a sufficient sum to the regular 
salaries of the faculties to enable them to con- 
trol outside work, so far as might be wise, and 
to include it in the regular work of the staff. 

(3) Whether waiving the principle of permanent 
tenure in return for higher salaries would not 
be an advantage to the teaching profession. 





FROM READERS OF THE BULLETIN 


It wasn’t until last night that I had a chance to read your 
November Buuietin. It is a fine job and speaks well for 
the Association.—Frederick P. Keppel, President, The Car- 
negie Corporation. 


We are finding the Association of American Colleges 


BULLETIN very valuable.—Bureau of Educational Research, 
Ohio State University. 


I am very enthusiastic over the subjects that I see treated 
in the Buuuettn, as I have been trying for a long time to 
find some publication which would help me in my adminis- 
trative work.—H. Gary Hudson, Dean, Blackburn College. 


I am perfectly delighted with what the Association is 
doing. There are all kinds of problems that we are now 
trying to solve, and if you have any advice to offer which 
will help in their solution, it will be appreciated by our 
Board of Governors and by me personally —Znoch B. 
Garey, President, St. John’s College. 
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THE UNDERGRADUATE COLLEGE AND HIGHER 
EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES, 
CANADA AND GREAT BRITAIN 


Tue Hon. Vincent Massey 


Minister Plenipotentiary to the United States from the 
Dominion of Canada 


I feel very rash tonight venturing to address this learned 
audience. All the sins of omission and commission—chiefly 
omission—of my undergraduate days seem to rise up be- 
fore me as I face you. I confess that you see me in 
a reminiscent and humble mood. But notwithstanding 
certain twinges of remorse, I am happy to be with you here 
this evening for more than one reason. In the first place, 
my roots are firmly struck in academic soil and although 
they have not been as well watered of late years as they 
should have been, they—to complete my horticultural 
metaphor—rejoice in the warm congenial collegiate atmos- 
phere of an occasion such as this. 

Again, gentlemen, I am glad to be here because the reali- 
ties of international affairs are nowhere better understood 
than in the realm of education. In the world of the mind 
there can be no disharmony between communities. The 
educational systems of neighboring countries may differ 
widely, but it is the habit of educationists to regard them- 
selves less as rivals than as allies in a common cause. What 
competition there may be between them is wholesome, for 
it is not in the realm of things material, but rather of ideas 
and ideals. In the sphere of the mind the asperities of life 
are softened. 

So it is with things of the heart. We are drawn together 
by whatever touches us most deeply. We have had recently 
a fine instance of this. No British subject in the last few 
weeks could fail to be touched by the vivid interest and 
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genuine feeling which have been shown everywhere in your 
great country over the grave illness of our Sovereign. As 
one of His Majesty’s representatives in the United States, 
I should like to say how deeply this attitude of friendly 
sympathy has been appreciated by the King’s subjects in 
Canada who so fervently hope and pray for His Majesty’s 
full restoration to health. The great qualities of our King, 
his unflagging devotion to duty, his fine sense of a Sover- 
eign’s responsibility—have so endeared him to his people 
that we say, with renewed fervor, ‘‘God Save the King.”’ 

I am happy to be with you, gentlemen, because this is a 
meeting of the representatives of colleges in the true sense 
of the ancient word, and I am a sincere believer in the old- 
fashioned college. I am happy to realize that in so many 
places in your country it has maintained inviolate its old 
traditions of simplicity and thoroughness and idealism. In 
many cases in the modern world in which we live, the col- 
lege through the generations has become surrounded with 
a vast fabric of professional and technical institutions, but 
whether it be isolated or part of a larger system, I believe 
it is not too much to say that the college, rightly conceived, 
is the dynamic of higher education. 

The college has a peculiar significance to the people of 
what, for lack of a better name, we call the ‘‘English- 
speaking world.’’ It is really part of the common heritage 
which we cherish. I may be wrong, but I believe that your 
eolleges of liberal arts and the collegiate foundations of the 
old universities of England and the corresponding institu- 
tions in the British dominions possess certain common 
characteristics which are shared in full measure, at least, 
by no institutions elsewhere. What are these characteris- 
ties? There are probably three important ones. Our col- 
leges are for the most part residential communities; sec- 
ondly, they exist to teach the humanities and are essentially 
non-professional, and thirdly, they endeavor to train the 
character as well as to educate the mind. This trinity of 
objects is of course common to secondary schools the world 
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over, but in the realm of higher education I believe these 
are the peculiar possessions of the American and British 
systems. 

The geneological tree of the college possesses its interest. 
I suppose we must regard as the original ancestor the group 
of poor scholars whom Walter de Merton formed into a 
permanent society at Oxford in 1264 when he commenced 
to devise statutes for their government. My own college, 
Balliol, narrowly missed that honor by the excessive fru- 
gality of its founder. The picturesque story you probably 
know. John Balliol, the thirteenth century magnate, in his 
baronial operations had been none too delicate in his rela- 
tions with certain churches in the diocese of Durham. The 
worthy bishop, justly incensed, ordered him, for the good 
of his soul, to make provision for the education of students 
at Oxford. John apparently set a modest valuation on his 
soul because his endowment was meager—legend has it that 
it was the nominal sum of twopence (I refrain from enlarg- 
ing upon the fact that Balliol was a Scottish name). How- 
ever, for the honor of the family and for the glory of edu- 
cation, as we Balliol men modestly put it, John’s wife, the 
Lady Dervorguilla, put the foundation on a permanent 
basis about twenty years later. Feminists have never made 
the most of the incident. 

The English colleges encountered many vicissitudes 
through the centuries. Apart from the penury of the early 
generations, they had to cope in turn with the hostility of 
the monasteries, the menace of civil war, and, not least, the 
lethargy of the eighteenth century. How the torch was 
earried across the Atlantic is a matter of commonplace 
knowledge. Education in this country and in Canada owes 
much to the tiny flame which was kept alive by devoted men 
who had been nourished in the ancient collegiate traditions. 
As a result of this effort, all over this continent there are 
seattered institutions, new and old, rich and poor, whose 
simple aim and actual achievement has been to fulfill the 
aspirations of the founder of one of your oldest houses of 
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learning which was created ‘‘that youth might be fitted for 
public employment both in church and state.’’ The edu- 
cational life of this country offers a fascinating study to the 
observer. As a visitor, I am subject to a constant thrill in 
learning at first hand something of your university sys- 
tems; their schools for advanced specialized study; their 
institutes of research; their courses of preparation for 
every profession which man can follow; the perfection of 
their organization ; their capacity to give the multitude con- 
tact with knowledge. But in all this bewildering pattern 
there is no finer strand than that golden thread which rep- 
resents the simple effort to produce the good citizen. Such 
is the essential function of the college and this I believe 
must be the key to higher education everywhere. 

It was suggested to me that I should say something this 
evening about the colleges of my own country, their tradi- 
tions, their problems and future development. You, gen- 
tlemen, however, are not unfamiliar with higher education 
in Canada. The natural interchange of teachers and stu- 
dents as well, between our two countries, makes possible a 
mutual knowledge of methods and ideals on both sides of 
the line. Everywhere I go I find Canadians in the facul- 
ties of your universities. We are sorry to lose them but 
we are happy to feel, if they have left us, that they are 
playing some part in your great achievements. Many 
graduates of your universities are of course to be found in 
our faculties. In the student world, too, there is a recipro- 
cal migration. Numbers of Canadians are taking advan- 
tage of certain courses offered by your universities. There 
is also a considerable movement to the north. I find that 
in one of our universities alone, and it is not the largest, 
nearly three hundred students from this country are at 
present pursuing their studies. 

The score of universities and colleges in Canada which 
have the full right to grant degrees—we may perhaps thank 
the poverty of early years for the fact that we have not 
been led to dissipate our energies in a greater number— 
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these institutions reflect varied traditions. The oldest are 
French. In Quebec two great universities and a group of 
secondary schools known as ‘‘Classical Colleges’’ maintain 
the best traditions of the ecclesiastical system of old France. 
There is much to be learned from these institutions. The 
torch of the classics is held high in their halls and—per- 
haps partly because of this fact—under no system is the 
use of one’s own language as a spoken and written tongue 
more effectively taught. 

In our English-speaking universities and colleges, the 
main influence, appropriately enough, is English and 
Scottish. Their personnel itself in the first half of the 
nineteenth century came principally from Great Britain 
and the models for the new foundations were British. The 
curricula and many of the forms of our academic life reveal 
English origin. On the other hand, we must thank the 
Seot for much. For one thing, as the personification of 
self-reliance, it is probably due to him that it is the custom 
of our universities to leave the student to work out his own 
academic destiny without too much assistance. The prod- 
uct of the college, as the wise teacher knows, can sometimes 
be improved by judicious neglect. We are grateful for the 
Seottish strain in our colleges. Your system as well as ours 
owes much to the fact that the Scot, along with the many 
things which legend has it that he keeps, holds with com- 
mendable tenacity to a tradition of academic thoroughness. 

Our universities like yours, however, are open to con- 
stantly changing influences. The university is a curiously 
sensitive organism. Like Ulysses it can say, ‘‘I am a part 
of all that I have met.’’ The university can thus give the 
finest and most expressive reflection of the traditions of the 
community which it serves. It is often the very image and 
transcript of the forces which make up a nation. It is so 
with your colleges and universities. It is so with ours. 
On each side of our mutual border these foundations hon- 
estly express their respective civilizations, which are funda- 
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mentally and perpetually friendly and yet are wholesomely 
different in their approach to common problems. 

In the academic realm many of the questions with which - 
we are confronted are identical. One of our mutual prob- 
lems and probably the greatest is due to a virtue which all 
North Americans possess—an unquenchable enthusiasm for 
education. From this arises the vexed problem of num- 
bers. The delicate mechanism of instruction is often 
threatened by the flood of those who wish to enjoy its bene- 
fits. Professional and technical training can surmount the 
difficulty with relative ease. The acquisition of knowledge 
and imparting of technique—these functions—can, of 
course, be organized on a scale commensurate with most 
demands without loss of power. But the peculiar task of 
the college in which human relationships are all important, 
in which the training of the individual mind and character 
is the objective—this function can be stultified by numbers. 
It is a truism to say that mass production is the negation 
of the collegiate ideal. 

Some of us in Canada have been asking ourselves about 
the matter and method and aim of liberal education. Pro- 
fessional and graduate schools have, of course, clear objec- 
tives. They require no definition, but those courses which 
exist to impart to the student the gift of the humanities 
are subtler in their aim and more elusive in their substance. 
It often happens that we are so busy constructing curricula, 
and devising tests and examinations, that we often momen- 
tarily forget the purpose of the superb mechanism which 
we have erected. And yet we well know the objective of 
liberal education when we stop to think about it, and we 
have only to remind ourselves that its over-organization can 
only result in its paralysis. 

As I have said, our educational problems are in a large 
measure like yours. We are attempting, too, to solve some 
of them by similar methods. There is, however, one ex- 
periment which has proved successful in Canada, of which 
it may interest you to hear. It is closely related to the 
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problem to which I have alluded—how to keep liberal edu- 
cation from being submerged by the flood of those who 
. seek it. 

About forty years ago, the Legislature of the Province 
of Ontario passed an act which provided for the association 
with the Provincial University of other colleges and uni- 
versities which might wish to join forces with it under a 
scheme of ‘‘university federation.’’ The plan, which has 
never been substantially changed, divides the instruction in 
the humanities between the university proper and an in- 
definite number of colleges, of which one is a ‘‘university 
college,’ a state-controlled body conducted by the univer- 
sity itself. Under the plan there was established a teach- 
ing faculty in the university proper in certain subjects, 
including those requiring laboratory equipment. The fed- 
erated colleges are required to provide their own instruction 
in the remainder of the field. Examinations are conducted 
and all degrees, except those in Divinity, are conferred by 
the university alone. 

The purpose of the plan of federation was originally to 
economize the financial and educational resources of com- 
peting institutions. The most difficult task of its authors 
was to safeguard the traditions and the corporate entity of 
federating institutions, and in particular to preserve their 
religious autonomy. The latter end was accomplished by 
giving constituent colleges the control of all subjects of 
instruction which might be religiously controversial. 

A due share in the academic government of the univer- 
sity as a whole is guaranteed to the colleges by giving them 
the right to elect an appropriate number of their members 
to the Senate of the university, which body has supreme 
authority over all purely academic matters, as distinguished 
from those connected with finance, property and appoint- 
ments. The latter are the concern of a Board of Gover- 
nors. The colleges, however, retain their own administra- 
tive machinery and local independence in all matters not 
subject to university regulations. In short, the plan is a 
true federation. 
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Such, in very brief outline, is this system of university 
organization which I believe at the time of its inauguration 
was unique. Since the Enabling Act was passed in 1887, 
full advantage has been taken of its provisions. The first 
institution to enter federation with the University of 
Toronto was a Roman Catholic college possessing faculties 
in arts and divinity. A few years later a long established 
university of the Methodist Church (now merged in the 
United Church of Canada) became a constituent college of 
the University. Its example was followed a few years later 
by a university conducted by the Church of England and 
possessing old traditions. In addition to the four colleges 
of arts which are now grouped within the University, three 
divinity schools are enjoying the advantages of university 
federation. The plan has long since passed the experi- 
mental stage. It is regarded on all sides as a demonstrated 
success. Its example has been followed in many Canadian 
universities. There are, for instance, three Roman Catho- 
lie dioceses in Canada whose divinity schools have entered 
into relations with the local universities similar to those 
existing in Toronto. 

The most striking achievement of this plan of university 
federation was of course to harmonize the jealously-guarded 
rights of denominational colleges with their membership in 
a state-owned university in which no religious faith can 
occupy a privileged position. Another important result— 
the economy in personnel and equipment made possible by 
the scheme requires no comment. But one of the greatest 
advantages of the federation was hardly foreseen by its 
authors. I refer to the fact that under the system the vast 
student body of what would otherwise be a great centralized 
university is divided into several homogeneous and manage- 
able groups. Forty years ago there were many critics of 
this plan of university federation who, although they re- 
garded the union of individual institutions with the Pro- 
vincial University as undoubtedly wise, looked upon the 
perpetuation of these semi-independent self-governing units 
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in the larger community as a regrettable necessity. Today 
I believe there is none who would not look on this very fact 
as one of the great virtues of this scheme. In certain re- 
spects such a plan, it seems to me, represents one of the few 
eases in life where you can eat your cake and have it too. 
The college as we know it under the scheme I have tried to 
describe, gives the undergraduate the intimacy of a smaller 
academic community; the closer association with teacher 
and fellow student; the participation in a tradition local 
enough to be realizable and natural. On the other hand, 
the student is privileged to enjoy in full measure the life 
and facilities of a great university—its libraries, its labora- 
tories, its festivities and sports. Not the least of the ad- 
vantages of such a plan is the healthy competition within 
the university between its colleges, in the realm of scholar- 
ship as well as in games. This consists not only in the 
rivalry between collegiate student bodies but in the compe- 
tition between the college corporations themselves; in the 
search for men for their teaching staff, in the development 
of new methods and equipment and all that might influence 
the standing of their undergraduates in the examinations 
and life of the university. 

The experiment which I have just outlined is, of course, 
no longer novel. Schemes which resemble this are being 
tried in many places. I have been most interested in read- 
ing of a collegiate community which has been established 
within one of your great western universities. Lately, too, 
we have seen an announcement of the projection of a col- 
lege within the bounds of one of your ancient universities 
in the East. In such plans I believe lie great possibilities. 
The idea of a college within a university is, after all, not 
really experimental. The principle has been in successful 
operation for centuries and is applicable mutatis mutandis 
wherever universities exist. It seems to me that if I were 
searching for a useful form which a gift to a large modern 
university anywhere might take, even after reviewing the 
many important objects which are the subject nowadays of 
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such splendid benefactions particularly in this country, I 
might, in the case of this imaginary university, be tempted 
to say to its head, ‘‘The modern university is often too 
vast to provide a coherent corporate existence for its 
undergraduates. Residential life as it prevails is fre- 
quently apt to emphasize only certain phases of human 
activity and to bear too little relation to the things which 
matter most. It is difficult, too, for the student to meet 
his instructors on those informal and unpremeditated occa- 
sions, when their influence is greatest. As one attempt to 
meet these difficulties, I would found within this university 
a college for a limited number of men. They shall be sub- 
ject to the same examinations and academic requirements 
as the others who are taking courses in liberal arts. Stu- 
dents, however, will be admitted to the college after meeting 
its own standards in scholarship and personality. The col- 
lege will be housed in buildings which shall possess the 
beauty which is part of education. It will be given a name 
around which will cluster the traditions which will assist 
the growth of a corporate solidarity among its members. 
The most important equipment of the college will be men— 
a group of selected teachers with a vocation for their work, 
living as senior comrades of the undergraduates.’’ 

No one in theory or in practice can afford to neglect any 
part of the work of a university. In the academic world 
of all places proper proportions must be preserved. The 
greatest function of the university may well be the advance- 
ment of learning through research. Highly important, too, 
is its trusteeship of the learned professions. Of great use- 
fulness is its transmission of knowledge to the community 
through popular media. The danger, it seems to me, how- 
ever, is not that any of these will be neglected, but rather 
that humbler and less spectacular duties may relatively 
suffer. There is no greater function than teaching and I 
would suggest, no greater peril to the modern university 
than that this and all that the collegiate ideal represents 
should be thought irrelevant. If a layman may be allowed 
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to say so, this ideal is not only essential in itself but one 
ean hardly overstate the importance of the teacher in his 
relation to all the functions of the university. Knowledge 
without character is, after all, useless, if not almost danger- 
ous. Learning without a sense of balance and proportion 
becomes sterile. Society needs more knowledge; this is 
obvious, but it stands in need of something else, the ability 
to use what knowledge it has. Some one has said the 
characteristic factor of a university is its library; that of 
a college its faculty. I do not think it too fanciful to sup- 
pose that the researches pursued within the library will 
_ bear a closer relation to human life when the scholar 
approaches them with some previous knowledge of human 
nature, with the feeling for proportion, perhaps too the 
common sense—I was going to say even the sense of humor 
—acquired from close association with a ‘‘human library,’’ 
as a college has been well called. It is not, perhaps, with- 
out significance that both wniversitas and collegium meant 
associations of men in the pursuit of learning. The em- 
phasis was on the men and not upon the books. 

However, gentlemen, I must not ride my hobby past the 
point of discretion. I have been encouraged to speak of 
the collegiate ideal tonight, because I have the honor of 
meeting here some of the most distinguished trustees of that 
ideal. To you, gentlemen, representing the colleges of the 
United States, I am happy to bring the greetings of the 
colleges of Canada, not as a perfunctory message of good- 
will, but as a salutation cordial and sincere between mem- 
bers of a great fraternity in which common ideals are 
highest and mutual understanding deepest—the salutation 
from teacher to teacher. 
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IN PRAISE OF IGNORANCE 


PRESIDENT EMERITUS WILLIAM Louris PorTgat 
Wake Forest College 


I do not forget that you are the representatives of Ameri- 
can learning, and I hope I am not an out and out boor. But 
if you will be generous—generosity comes easy to learning 
—and not account me disrespectful or guilty of a piece of 
impertinence, I will venture to speak to you in praise of 
ignorance. 

When a fellow Congressman concluded his speech, Tom 
Reed, of Maine, remarked, ‘‘That man never speaks without 
adding to the sum of human ignorance.’’ He was, I main- 
tain, a blessing to the House of Representatives. For noth- 
ing is so embarrassing as proximity to brilliance without a 
cutoff, or universal intelligence beating without lapses upon 
your sensitive incapacity. Imagine, as Mr. Mencken does, 
a country housing a hundred head of Aristotles. Nature 
protects the over-wrought nervous system by a sheathing 
of callousness, under which repairs become possible. So it 
might be refreshing to relax the tension of your profes- 
sional nerve, and turn interest for the nonce into an un- 
accustomed channel. 

Milton speaks somewhere of ‘‘the barbarous ignorance 
of the schools,’’ which consists, says our Dr. Crothers, of 
the scientific definition and classification of things that are 
not so. He adds that the exhibition of unmitigated knowl- 
edge is unseemly outside business hours, and that we should 
sometimes meet on the humanizing ground of not knowing. 
He would not like to be neighbor to a wit: it would be like 
being always close to a live wire. ‘‘A certain insulating 
film of kindly stupidity is needed to give a margin of 
safety to human intercourse.’’ 

The present situation and tendency seem likely to supply 
us with all the ignorance we require for any purpose. A 
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certain mountaineer eastward from Chattanooga is re- 
ported to have prayed, ‘‘O Lord, I thank thee that I’m 
ignorunt. Make me ignorunter!’’ Such a prayer would 
seem to be superfluous. A little while ago a distinguished 
university president showed us all into the same pew when 
he spoke of the hopeless effort of education to keep pace 
with our colossal and steadily increasing ignorance, and 
cited the slight impression which a generation’s study of 
natural science had made on the public mind. We shall 
have to admit that the whole realm of science is remote 
from popular concern and freely peopled with ghouls and 
bogies; the scientist and his doings still constitute an 
astonishing and grotesque mystery. 

Witness the survival of superstition in an age of science. 
We still consult the moon and mediums and palmists and 
witch doctors. We are calmed or terrorized by signs. We 
wear charms and amulets, lucky dime, buck-eye, rabbit 
foot. 

A college professor told me that the athletic coach asked 
him if, during the football game about to come off, he 
would wear the left hind foot of a graveyard rabbit if he 
would supply the foot. How about the black cat that 
crosses the road in front of the automobile? I will give you 
a recipe to correct that misfortune. All you have to do is 
to turn your hat hind part in front so as to make the cat 
think really he is going behind you. I know a college pro- 
fessor of history who says there is no question in the world 
about the cat giving you the bad luck. The only question 
is how the cat puts it over. 

A British statesman announces his belief that the 
Kellogg peace treaty will end war and adds, ‘‘I’d better 
rap wood on that.’’ I seemed to hear something of the same 
sort yesterday in this room, and I was interested to see 
where the gentleman found the specimen. A lady’s nose 
itches and she knows she will soon kiss a fool, when in walks 
her husband. 

Witness, moreover, the widespread obscurantism which 
identifies the new learning with heresy. Witness the heated 
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controversies in certain religious circles about irrelevant 
matters long ago settled by responsible men of science. 
Witness the determination of public issues in local and 
national legislative bodies on personal and partisan con- . 
siderations, with little notion of the scientific method of 
investigation, with little help from the universities on the 
discoveries of science bearing upon those issues. 

And what shall we think of our complacent and bump- 
tious provincialism in an era of intercourse? Of the Bos- 
tonian who thinks nothing ever happened west of the Hud- 
son River? Of the Minnesotan who refuses to allow his 
daughter to follow her husband to a Southern college pro- 
fessorship because society ‘‘ way down South’’ is backward, 
rude, and dangerous? And here is the United States 
Senate holding us aloof from the organized conscience and 
intelligence of mankind—not exactly aloof, for Russia, 
Mexico and Afghanistan are with us—the Senate insisting 
that international barriers long since transformed into 
means of communication are barriers still ordained of God 
and George Washington, ignoring international relations 
except those which involve advantages and no obligations, 
and, with the stupidity which would shame a high-school 
boy, maintaining that the cooperation of independent na- 
tions against the crime of war and for the promotion of 
their common interests is a compromise of their sovereignty, 
rather than an assertion of it. 

Now I will ‘‘cam’’ down. 

The trouble seems to be that the children troop forward 
so fast we are not able to get our psychic inheritance ade- 
quately over to them. We secure their literacy, but not 
their enlightenment. We stuff with facts those we over- 
take but develop no wisdom in the use of them, no judg- 
ment of values. They acquire, but do not think. We 
feed them the applications of science too fast to chew or 
digest, with the result of confusion and discomfort. They 
get the machine, the weapon, but the will to use it to right 
ends they want. And so our industrial and economic suc- 
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cess seems not to enrich the spirit of man. We still choose 
inferior enjoyments and trivial pursuits. In short, the 
“‘educated’’ are not educated. 

Another explanation may be offered. Institutions of 
learning conserve, extend, and publish learning. They con- 
serve it securely, for they are great traditionalists, rabbi 
quoting rabbi endlessly, though some of its treasures do 
seem to be leaking away. The function of extension also is 
genuinely discharged here and there. Some of the added 
items are, indeed, very small potatoes and very lonesome, 
but they may make more and better the next generation. 
‘*Produce, produce!’’ shouts Carlyle; ‘‘out with it then!’’ 
An exhortation hardly needed, for the discoverer may be 
counted on to publish. So eager is he, in fact, that he some- 
times publishes what he has not discovered. But quite 
commonly the publication is a burial. The thing is laid to 
rest under the cement of a technical phraseology which 
nobody can penetrate, not even the worker in the next 
cemetery plot. And when a man undertakes to translate 
this jargon and cause the people to understand, the re- 
searchers dub him popularizer with the tone of disdain and 
the suggestion that he is but a wooden spoon, perhaps a 
charlatan. 

The practical result is, we are left in ignorance. If any- 
body wants any of this precious commodity, he must go up 
to the places where it is kept—the ‘‘institutions of learn- 
ing’’—and buy some. And 97 per cent of the population 
do not go up to buy. What do they know or care about 
the assured results of science? Accordingly, the dema- 
gogue and the propagandist have a rollicking time with 
this nation of seventh graders. Part of the responsibility 
for this low level of intelligence is ours, and many of us 
will have to bear the odium of maintaining a discreet 
silence when Fundamentalism led the unenlightened back 
to the wilderness and pilloried American intelligence in 
the gaze of all the world. We are still reaping the harvest 
of our neglect and ‘‘diseretion.’” Remember the Arkansas 
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referendum but two months ago. Remember unrevoked 
resolutions of religious bodies dictating by majority vote 
in mass meeting what other men must think. Remember 
the frank admission of publishers that public school texts 
on science are changed on the demand of Fundamentalist 
opinion. And remember that this propaganda of obscurant- 
ism is but just begun. Florida and Kansas and Oklahoma 
and Colorado are scheduled next to follow the lead of 
Arkansas. For the youth of all America fetters are now 
forging, and unless the colleges and universities interpose 
with address and vigor, we can expect nothing but dis- 
loyalty and execration when in passionate disgust these 
fetters come to be broken, as they surely will. — 

But I call you to consider how the body of knowledge 
itself appears to be falling to pieces, how science declines 
into nescience. Not a little of the science of thirty years 
ago the science of today seems to have discredited. Things 
have been smashed to atoms including the atom. That 
ultimate indivisible unit of matter has now been resolved 
into a sort of solar system consisting of a central sun of 
positive charges of electricity called protons and an equal 
number of charges of negative electricity called electrons 
revolving as planets at the speed of 1400 miles a second. 
The ‘‘elements’’ are now found to be not only composite, 
but transmutable. The straight line is curved. The con- 
servation of energy and mass does not conserve universally. 
There is a fourth dimension, though what it does to space 
and time I do not know. The stately law of gravitation 
shows signs of an unseemly levity. At a recent scientific 
meeting a paper was read on ‘‘The Vacuum, There Is 
Something In It.’’ What Huxley considered the most 
fundamental and universal antithesis in nature, matter and 
force, no longer exists. 

It reminds me of the answer to a theological question. A 
man asked the preacher, ‘‘What was dat you said in yoah 
sermon "bout de cherubims an’ seraphims?’’ 

He said, ‘‘Doan you understand dat, niggah?’’ 
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‘‘No, I doan understand dat. What’s de diff’rence 
*tween de cherubims an’ de seraphims?’’ 

The preacher said, ‘‘Dat’s easy. Dere used to be a 
diff’rence’tween ’em, but dey made it up.”’ 

So matter and force appear to have compounded their 
differences and merged into electricity—but what is that? 

What is a plain man to think? Is science a modern 
Saturn devouring its own children! Has science kicked 
its own bottom out, or only opened new abysses of mystery ? 
In any case, we now know that we do not know as much as 
we thought we knew. We have been accumulating ignor- 
ance rapidly of late. 

But, come to think of it, the discovery of a mistake is 
not ignorance. It is discovery, an item of new knowledge 
and the token of more to follow. The moment between the 
discovery of a mistake and its correction may be a moment 
of darkness, but it is a prophecy of light. Such moments 
in the progress of science have been scored against it as a 
reproach and a demonstration of its unreliability. A book 
in biology or physics ten years old is out of date, it is said, 
and today’s authoritative deliverance is likely to be 
changed tomorrow. But this attitude of devotion to truth, 
not to past formulations of truth, is precisely the ground 
of confidence in science. Some men like the cozy comfort 
of tradition, securely barred against the chill and disorder 
of invasion from without. Give me the open windows and 
the fresh airs blowing in from everywhere. For God is in 
His world, in every quarter of it. And there can be noth- 
ing so excellent or so commanding as to have Him blow 
in on our smug conceit with a new revelation in the light of 
which our garnered knowledge looks like ignorance. 

Think of another beautiful and promising aspect of our 
ignorance. Some forty years ago science was in high con- 
ceit with its omnipotent method and apparatus. It had 
been observing objects and processes with sacrificial devo- 
tion and care by means of the senses assisted by instru- 
ments of marvellous range and precision. There resulted 
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a wholly new imaginative conception of the universe, 
revised intellectual and moral attitudes, and a body of 
specific recorded knowledge beside which the acquisitions of 
all preceding time appear meagre and unimportant. To 
the scientific mind of the period the universe seemed a 
closed system of inviolable sequences, impersonal and its 
own sufficient cause. It showed no trace of intelligence or 
will. God was pushed off the last ledge of mechanical fact. 
The supernatural was rolled up as a scroll and thrown over 
the edge of the world into the abyss. Science was well 
advanced in plucking the heart of mystery out of nature, 
and a few more years of the unflinching application of the 
laws of physics and chemistry would finish the business up 
and set men free from the last superstition. Toward other 
disciplines many men of science showed a degree of ar- 
rogance and disdain. 

Now, next after finding out what we can do, it is im- 
portant to find out what we cannot do. About the year 
1885 men of science began to recognize their limitations. 
Their confident and supercilious bearing began to soften 
and relax. They saw that they had been dealing with 
surface problems, whose solution merely led them in to 
the central mysteries, and before these mysteries they stood 
in helpless impotence. That is the situation in every field 
of investigation. Even the haughty queen of the sciences, 
mathematics, if we may trust Bertrand Russell, one of the 
brilliant mathematicians of the time, ‘‘is the subject in 
which we never know what we are talking about, nor 
whether what we are saying is true.’’ Sir Oliver Lodge 
has a book on the reality of the ether, but other eminent 
physicists deny its existence. Those who assume its ex- 
istence are able to get no further in defining it than Lord 
Salisbury: ‘‘Ether is the nominative case of the verb to 
undulate.’’ If you ask Sir Oliver why when one end of a 
rod is pushed the other end moves, he answers that it is 
inexplicable as yet. And Punch extends the realm of 
mystery by adding that it is equally inexplicable that when 
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one end of a man is trodden upon the other end shouts. 
Your chemist records the sequence of events in his test- 
tubes. He does not know why this sequence rather than 
another, or why any sequence. His chemical affinity is a 
name to cover ignorance, as ‘‘affinity’’ in the social realm 
is a name to cover something else. Huxley wrote a famous 
essay on the physical basis of life. Ask your biologist of 
today what life is, and you will find he knows no more 
than Huxley did. And here is the field of personality, now 
at length included in the natural realm. The physical 
principles and tests which break down at the interesting, 
the crucial, point in the investigation of things are even 
more disappointing when applied to thoughts, to memory, 
emotion, faith, which constitute personality. Plato and 
St. Francis and Shakespeare have clearly a place in the 
natural order, and a science of the sum of things must in- 
clude them within its purview. If it cannot account for 
this highest term of the natural series, personality, one 
might ask whether it has accounted for anything. Even 
the conceptual apparatus for handling the phenomena of 
personality remains to be invented. Ether and electron 
and ion and quantum, the unit of radiant energy, are mani- 
festly inapplicable. There is no algebra of love. The 
attraction which draws two souls together does not vary 
inversely as the square of the distance. 

Accordingly, the crucial questions in all the fields of 
physical nature, no less than those of personality, are ques- 
tions still. The word which best fits the lip of physicist, 
chemist, biologist, psychologist, is nescio, I do not know. 
The great scientists—the minor scientists we may ignore, 
as we need not read the minor poets—admit their limita- 
tions and now agree that there are spheres of reality to 
which their tests and instruments are inappropriate. 

Here, again, the recognition of our ignorance is whole- 
some and beneficent. It pricks the balloon of our conceit, 
and we sink into teachableness and reverence. Besides, we 
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have the challenge of the unknown, and the adventure of 
the immortal quest of truth is yet before us. 

Manifestly science cannot discredit faith. The deeper 
things of nature and life are at least for the present be- 
yond its plummet. I know a gentleman of some distinction 
demanded within the past two or three weeks that the con- 
ception of God be revised, and he insisted that the revision 
should be on the basis of the science of sociology and astro- 
physics, or mechanics. The gentleman is proposing to 
build a lighthouse on shifting sand, on the surge of the sea. 
He might at least wait until sociology had established a 
basis for itself, until mechanics had discovered where it 
might rest, for matter is no matter now. Materialism 
has lost what scientific support it once appeared to 
have. Almost unanimously men are taking the oppo- 
site attitude. They are feeling that a system of things 
out of which mind arose must itself at bottom be 
mental; that the order of the universe suggests an In- 
finite Intelligence, its beauty an Infinite Artist, its in- 
visible ministries an Infinite Friend. They have done little 
beyond presenting examples of the miraculous, lifting the 
curtain on wonder. Huxley said that a man who ap- 
preciates all that is implied in the falling of a stone can 
have no difficulty about any doctrine simply on account of 
its marvellousness. And we have to thank the scientists 
for a greater universe and a greater God. With a clearer 
and ampler radiance the heavens declare the glory of God, 
and the solid firmament of the Psalmist, resolved now into 
the expanse of illimitable universes of stars, shows the 
Divine handiwork with a new and overwhelming impress- 
iveness. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON ENLISTMENT 
AND TRAINING OF COLLEGE TEACHERS* 


PRESIDENT Ernest H. WILKINS 
Oberlin College, Chairman 


Part I 
The Training of Graduate Students for College Teaching 


A 


The Commission recommends that the Association trans- 
mit to the Graduate Schools of those institutions which are 
members of the Association of American Universities all 
that follows under this heading: 

The Association of American Colleges, consisting of 
those institutions which as a whole constitute the major 
source from which graduate students are derived and as a 
whole afford the major field of life-oceupation for the grad- 
uates of graduate schools,.earnestly requests the Graduate 
Schools of Arts and Sciences of the United States to give 
consideration to the following suggestions, approved by the 
Association at its annual meeting, January 12, 1929: 

1. That each Graduate School ascertain the proportion 
of its own graduates (recipients of the Ph.D. or equivalent 
degree) engaged in college teaching (limiting the inquiry, 
should it seem preferable, to graduates of the last ten 
years). 

2. That each Graduate School ascertain the proportion 
of its present doctoral candidates intending to engage in 
college teaching. 

3. That in the light of the facts thus ascertained each 
Graduate School inquire of itself whether it is doing all 
that it can rightly do to train its students for the profession 
of college teaching. 

We believe that the two major elements in the graduate 
training of prospective college teachers should continue to 
be mastery of the content of the subject to be taught and 

* Adopted by the Association of American Colleges, January 12, 
1929. For action relative to subsequent reports see the Minutes of 
the Fifteenth Annual Meeting, p. 181. 
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some experience in research within the field of the subject 
to be taught. 

As suggestions of our own toward the perfecting of the 
graduate training of prospective college teachers we offer 
the following. 


4. We suggest that each Graduate School regularly ascer- 
tain from its doctoral candidates, at the time of their en- 
trance into the Graduate School or soon thereafter, whether 
or not they intend to engage in college teaching. 

5. Since the college teacher should have a broad range of 
intellectual interest and experience, for the sake of both his 
students and his colleagues, we suggest that no Graduate 
School admit to candidacy for the doctorate any student 
intending to engage in college teaching who has not a broad 
range of intellectual interest and experience. We do not 
consider it to be within the task of the Graduate School 
to give such interest and experience, which should in gen- 
eral be obtained before the beginning of graduate work; 
but we do believe that in the case of a student intending to 
engage in college teaching who has not such interest and 
experience the Graduate School should require that he 
obtain them—presumably, but not necessarily, through col- 
legiate study for which no graduate credit should be given 
—before the student is admitted to candidacy for the 
doctorate. 


6. Since the college teacher has not merely the responsi- 
bility of knowing but has also the responsibility of convey- 
ing his knowledge and of stimulating other minds, we sug- 
gest that carefully considered effort be made—as is already 
done in many cases—to give to each graduate student in- 
tending to engage in college teaching an adequate training 
in methods of teaching as applied to the particular depart- 
ment of knowledge in which the student is working. We 
suggest further, in this connection, that so far as possible 
opportunity be provided for graduate students to watch 
the teaching of successful college teachers; and that in so 
far as graduate students are themselves employed as in- 
structors or assistants such employment be supervised and 
be regarded as part of their own educational experience. 

7. Since the college enterprise is a single enterprise in 
which every college teacher should bear his part, and since 
every college teacher should have a good general under- 
standing of the enterprise as a whole, we suggest that each 
Graduate School offer to students intending to engage in 
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college teaching an adequate and v. purse on the 
American College. Such a course sho in particular 
with progressive instructional and eu movements ; 
and should include some account of th types of de- 
partmental and general administrative . We do not 
suggest that such a course be made a ment; but we 
do suggest that each department be u accept such a 
course toward the meeting of its own quantitative require- 
ments. 


8. While we believe that significant experience in the 
field of research should be given to every prospective college 
teacher, we believe that the graduate schools in general now 
tend to stress unduly the relative importance of such ex- 
perience for students intending to engage in college teach- 
ing; and we therefore suggest that for such students there 
be an optional quantitative relaxation of the research re- 
quirement in favor of some additional mastery of subject- 
matter or of other educational resources. Such relaxation 
might take the form of the assignment of presumably 
smaller and shorter thesis problems. 


9. Since college officers seeking instructors often deal 
directly with the heads of departments in Graduate Schools, 


and since such college officers need all possible evidence 
with regard to the teaching ability of each candidate, we 
suggest that departmental heads regard it as a part of their 
task to acquaint themselves with all readily ascertainable 
evidence as to the teaching ability of their graduate 


students. 
B 

The Commission recommends that the Association adopt 
the following resolution: 

College officers seeking new instructors from among grad- 
uate students or recent graduate students should make 
insistent inquiry of the Graduate School representatives 
with whom they deal as to the training and experience of 
the candidate with respect to teaching. 


Part II 
The Training of Young Instructors in Respect to Teaching 


A 
The Commission recommends that the Assoctation adopt 
the following resolution: 
The development of the teaching ability of newly ap- 
pointed instructors is a major responsibility of the College. 
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B 


The Commission recommends that the Association make 
to each of its constituent members the following recom- 
mendation: ’ 

That every college maintain a standing committee on the 
improvement of instruction, which committee shall have 
as a major responsibility the making of local plans for the 
development of the teaching ability of newly appointed 
instructors. “ 


The Commission offers herewith a series of specific sug- 
gestions in this connection and recommends that the Asso- 
ciation transmit them to each of its member institutions 
with the general approval of the Association. It is wnder- 
stood that these suggestions will differ in local applicability. 

1, That for every newly appointed instructor there be a 
faculty adviser, who should in general be either the head 
of the department concerned or another member of the 
department, designated by the head. 


2. That the process of advice be centered mainly, not on 
classroom visitation, but on the making and reviewing of 
periodic reports by the young instructor on his work. For 
such reports no form should be used. They should state 
informally the results achieved during the period under 
review; should indicate clearly the problems met; and 
should contain plans for continuing work. They should 
contain as well individual analyses of problems of various 
members of the class—some or all—with respect chiefly to 
particular difficulties met, but with respect also to special 
abilities and any other matters of notable personal interest. 


3. That if classroom visitation by the adviser take place, 
it should take place as a method of getting light on prob- 
lems or plans previously considered in the reports, and by 
previous agreement between the instructor and the adviser ; 
and, that if it take place at all, it be sufficiently frequent to 
remove any sense of abnormality. 


4. That, whenever appropriate, the course in which the 
main work is done by a newly appointed instructor be re- 
garded in fact and in name as a cooperative course, the 
newly appointed instructor and his adviser being the co- 
operators. | 


5. That newly appointed instructors be invited and ex- 
pected occasionally to attend classes taught by older suc- 
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cessful teachers in their own department or in allied de- 
partments. 


6. That, just so far as may be possible, newly appointed 
instructors be invited to cooperate by occasional lectures 
or otherwise in the advanced courses of the department. 


7. That there be held occasional staff conferences of 
allied departments (or, in a large institution, of a single 
department) for the discussion of instructional problems. 

8. That in the case of a course having several sections, 
one man be designated as responsible for the conduct of the 
course as a whole, and that he maintain a reasonable degree 
of coordination in the work of the several sections. 


9. That annual reports of the work of newly appointed 
instructors be made by departmental heads to the commit- 
tee on the improvement of instruction referred to above. 


Eprror1aL Notre 


In presenting the first part of the report, President 
Wilkins referred particularly to two articles by Dean M. E. 
Haggerty, of the University of Minnesota: ‘‘The Profes- 
sional Training of College Teachers,’’ North Central As- 
sociation Quarterly, Vol. II, p. 108 ff., and ‘‘ Occupational 
Destination of Ph.D. Recipients,’’ a report prepared for 
the Committee on Professional Training of the North Cen- 
tral Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, The 
Educational Record, Vol. IX, No. 4, p. 209 ff. 

Discussion of the first part of the report was opened by 
President J. L. MeConaughy and Dean M. S. Brown, as 
members of the Commission. The discussion was then con- 
tinued by Dean Haggerty and Dr. Kelly. Dr. Kelly also 
read a statement prepared by President Few regarding 
plans of Duke University for giving training in teaching 
to its graduate students. 

President Wilkins then presented the second part of the 
report. Discussion of this part of the report was opened 
by Dean O. E. Randall, and President McConaughy on be- 
half of Dean C. L. Raper, as members of the Commission. 
In the discussion which followed the following gentlemen 
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participated: Dean Kent and Presidents Marsh, Rammel- 
kamp, J. H. Apple, Rainey, Antrim, Davidson, Blackwell, 
H. L. MeCracken, and Storms. 

The report as first presented contained, after the first 
sentence of the paragraph numbered 6 in Part I, the fol- 
lowing sentence: ‘‘ We believe that such training should in 
general be given rather by the department in which the 
student is working than by a separate Department or 
School of Education—though we believe that advice and 
help may well be sought from a Department or School of 
Education.’’ And, after the second sentence of the para- 
graph numbered 7, the following sentence: ‘‘Such a course 
should presumably be given by a Department or School of 
Education. ”’ 

In the course of the discussion it became clear that, while 
the report in general met with hearty approval, several 
members of the Association questioned the wisdom of the 
inclusion of these two sentences. The point was made that 
the Association might seem to be exceeding the bounds of 
legitimate and courteous suggestion if, in addition to in- 
dicating to the Graduate Schools what the Association be- 
lieves those Schools should do, the Association should 
further seem to prescribe to them just how they should do 
it. Recognizing the validity of this point, the Commission 
itself withdrew the two sentences from the report. 

The report was then, in accordance with the established 
procedure, referred to the Committee on Resolutions. On 
the following morning, being favorably reported by that 
Committee with the exclusion of the two sentences above 
referred to, it was adopted by the Association unanimously 
and with hearty approval. 
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THE GRADUATE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
TEACHING 


PRESIDENT W. P. Few 
Duke University 


I hesitate to report for Duke University; for the reason 
that we are just at the beginning of graduate instruction 
and I am mindful of the ancient injunction, ‘‘Let not him 
that girdeth on his harness boast himself as he that putteth 
it off.’’? On the other hand, being at the beginning we have 
certain advantages. Indeed, our chief difficulty is that we 
cannot start with our slate clean enough. The chief diffi- 
culty we are finding in bringing about any kind of educa- 
tional reform lies in the practices and the prestige of well- 
established institutions and the bias of one kind or another 
that our own teachers have brought from well-established 
institutions of this and other countries. 

If we are to consider what a graduate school ought to 
do perhaps we should first ask what a graduate school 
ought to be. I think our Graduate School should follow 
the same general lines that are followed in the best Ameri- 
can graduate schools; but as our plans mature, we ought 
to separate more sharply between the college and the grad- 
uate school and give to the work of the graduate school a 
more distinctively university character than has hereto- 
fore been the rule in this country. And, in our efforts to 
meet the varying needs of those men who would fit them- 
selves primarily for the business of college teaching, and, 
on the other hand, the needs of those who would give their 
first concern to research and scholarship, we ought also to 
differentiate clearly both in the type of graduate school 
teacher and in the courses and methods of instruction, 
though I am strongly opposed to two types of degrees or 
two kinds of standards for the Ph.D. degree. 

While our Graduate School should keep prominent the 
purpose to discover and develop men who have some special 
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fitness for the business of college teaching, still, under cir- 
cumstances as they exist in our part of the country, a large 
proportion of the men and resources of our Graduate 
School should be devoted to research and the advancement 
of knowledge, not undertaking, however, too many things, 
but emphasizing certain selected fields, such, for example, 
as the natural sciences and the social sciences. The degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy from Duke University will be a 
guarantee that the person who has received that degree 
has had thorough training in a particular field of knowl- 
edge and has demonstrated his ability to advance knowl- 
edge by doing research and presenting a creditable thesis. 
But a man may get this degree and not be recommended 
for college teaching. In connection with the work in the 
Graduate School leading to the Ph.D. degree, men who ex- 
pect to do college teaching will need teaching ‘‘clinics,’’ 
just as the intending physician needs his ‘clinics; and Duke 
University will not recommend for positions in college 
teaching even the men who hold the Ph.D. degree unless 
they have also availed themselves of opportunities pro- 
vided here or elsewhere to test and develop their teaching 
ability, and have shown that they have some fitness for 
college teaching. Duke University will provide these op- 
portunities in connection with its own college classes. For 
underclassmen, that is especially for freshmen and sopho- 
mores, our teachers are chosen on account of their personal 
qualities and teaching power as well as for knowledge of 
their subjects, and excellence in teaching wins promotion 
as surely as so-called productive scholarship. In connec- 
tion with these classes we expect to provide both observa- 
tion and practice in college teaching. We have provided 
some simple machinery by which this can be carried out. 
Our plan is, briefly, to ask each department to appoint 
a faculty member or a committee to have in charge the 
question of teacher training. This committee is expected 
to establish contacts with graduate students who intend 
to enter the teaching profession, to provide so far as pos- 
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sible opportunities for them to gain practical experience, 
to supervise such practice work, to arrange for seminar 
sessions devoted to the problems of teaching, and to keep 
records of the qualifications of graduate students who may 
wish to be recommended for teaching positions. It is 
hoped that this experiment will accomplish something to- 
ward improving the teaching ability of those who receive 
degrees from our Graduate School and who intend to be- 
come college teachers. 

To sum up: We shall expect those who receive degrees 
in our Graduate School to demonstrate the ability to carry 
on research and to advance knowledge, but we purpose to 
discriminate in selecting our degree holders to be recom- 
mended for college teaching positions. And after all, it is 
not certain that we can make good teachers; for teachers 
are born as well as made. But it certainly will help to 
have young men in their graduate school years confront 
the problems of college teaching, observe good teachers 
(and the hardest part of it for us, as for all universities, 
will be to make sure that we have these really good teachers 
for our students to observe), and, when they are ready for 
it and under proper supervision, have some part in the 
handling of well-taught classes. All this will only be ser- 
viceable to the man for his first two or three years of 
college teaching. After that his success as a teacher will 
depend entirely upon his individual development, his in- 
terest in human beings, as well as interest in the subject 
matter he undertakes to teach; in short, in his personal 
qualities and teaching power. 
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GREAT TEACHERS 
Anp MeEtHops or DEVELOPING THEM* 


Rospert L. Ktinx 


The executive and administrative officers of the colleges 
affiliated with nineteen church boards of education were 
asked to cooperate in a study of two phases of college teach- 
ing. 

The first phase had to do with those individuals referred 
to on any college campus as ‘‘great teachers.’’ It is a rare 
college that has not had or does not have some ‘‘ great teach- 
ers.’”’ The second phase was concerned with the methods 
used by the college officers in the building of their faculties. 
No effort has been made as yet to trace the possible rela- 
tionships between these two phases of the subject. 

A total of 187 colleges participated in the investigation 
regarding the great teachers, and a total of 162 in the study 
of the methods of building college faculties. Probably 200 
colleges were concerned in both studies. Of this number 
something less than one-third are listed by the Association 
of American Universities, and a majority of the others are 
approved by the various regional associations. The pur- 
pose, however, was to secure the attitude toward the ques- 
tions involved of those institutions which are affiliated with 
the church boards of education which compose the Council 
of Church Boards of Education and which therefore are 
definitely committed to what is called Christian education. 

It is not claimed that the pictures secured are composite 
pictures of all American colleges, nor ideal pictures for the 
colleges cooperating. The camera was pointed to portions 
of the field and the results secured were the results secured. 
The data assembled disclose some unexpected results. 


I. ‘‘Great TEACHERS’’ 
It was doubted whether there was really general agree- 
ment as to who were the college’s ‘‘great teachers,’’ and the 


* See page 214 for tabulations prepared by Miss Ruth E. Anderson, 
assistant in the office of the Association. 
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college officials were asked to indicate who they were—mem- 
bers of the administration, the faculty, the students, or the 
alumni—that looked upon these mythical or real persons as 
properly singled out for such academic distinction. Of 
more than 160 replies, all of which seemed to recognize the 
species, about 70 per cent reported that they were estimated 
as ‘‘great teachers’’ by all four classes of the college mem- 
bership—administration, faculty, students and alumni. 
There were more than 20 per cent of the replies, indicating 
as many colleges, in which these prophets were not without 
honor among everybody except their colleagues. The teach- 
ers so isolated for honors were more frequently placed on 
pedagogical pedestals by various combinations of the other 
three college membership units than by a combination that 
included the faculty. ; 

The original plan of the study was to test out with a 
degree of completeness the other groups of college repre- 
sentatives, namely, the faculties, the students and the 
alumni with the same schedules. This has been done partly 
and the results have been tabulated, although they do not 
appear in this presentation. However, it was discovered 
that the task was so formidable that it could not be accom- 
plished adequately, at least at present. 

There was a hypothesis that the so-called ‘‘great 
teacher’’ was largely a fabrication of the imagination. 
That the great teachers were neither born great nor 
achieved greatness, but that their greatness was thrust upon 
them by the administration for publicity purposes, or by 
alumni in their moments of sentimental reminiscence, and 
that the greatness of the teachers increased directly as the 
distance from the students’ graduation dates. One of the 
most eminent college presidents in our Association wrote: 
I do not think the data which would result from this in- 
quiry would be of any real value. The men named in most 
cases would be definitely men of the old-fashioned type; 
few, if any, would be Ph.D.’s; few, if any, would have had 
educational training. Their success in their day and gen- 
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eration would not indicate at all that the same combination 
of characteristics would achieve a corresponding success 
today.”’ 

Our findings indicate that it is not safe to prejudge an 
investigation. A few great teachers were reported for the 
decades of the nineteenth century—even so far back as 
1841-50. But there were many more reported for the 
twentieth century than the nineteenth; there were more 
reported for the decade 1911-20 than for any other. The 
numbers for 1901-1910 exceeded the numbers for 1891- 
1900, and these in turn exceeded those for 1881-1890, Of 
course, the results might have been different if the report- 
ing officers had been the alumni rather than the administra- 
tive officers. Perhaps the opinion of the officers of admin- 
istration should be more reliable than that of the alumni. 
In any event, it appears that not all great teachers are dead 
teachers. The reports bear out the assertion of one of our 
correspondents that the great teachers are well distributed 
throughout the history of the college. 

Among the teachers under consideration in these col- 
leges it was found that 142 of them had the Doctor’s degree. 
Within this list are included a few with Sc.D., Ped.D. and 
M.D. degrees. Also, the same number were reported as hav- 
ing the M.A. or M.S. degree. As to the universities 
from which these degrees were secured, Chicago is named 
more than any other one institution, followed very closely 
by Columbia, and after that, in order, by Cornell, Harvard, 
Johns Hopkins, Yale, Iowa, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin and 
others, to the total of forty-one different institutions. 

More great teachers, 68, were reported in the field of 
English and English literature than in any other field; 
mathematics ranks next, 57, followed by philosophy, 44; 
Greek, 42; Latin, 40; history, 36; biology, 30; chemistry, 
29; Bible, 24; science, 20; education, 17; social science, 13; 
German, 12, and psychology, 12. If to what is reported 
definitely as ‘‘social science’’ were added economics, soci- 
ology, political science and government, the total would 
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equal that of history, 36, and if history and social science, 
thus broadly conceived, were combined, this group would 
take the first place. If to Bible were added religion, New 
Testament, theology and other kindred subjects this group 
would be in the same rank as history, 36. Forty-five dif- 
ferent subjects were mentioned in which these teachers 
achieved distinction. As one correspondent remarked, ‘‘It 
is not a matter of subjects, but of teachers.’’ 

In view of the popular impression that ‘‘the great 
teacher’’ in student estimate at least is the easy mark, the 
question was asked: Were some of their courses ‘‘snap’’ 
courses? There were 159 answers to the question, 132 of 
which were in the negative and 17 in the affirmative. This 
decided landslide upward will take most people unawares. 

The prediction turned out to be true that most of these 
teachers had not had training in a school of education. 
There were 110 negative answers to the question, 23 posi- 
tive answers, and with 28 the answers were somewhat 
ambiguous. In the last group were listed replies involving 
both positive and negative answers. 

In view of the often repeated declaration that there is 
better teaching in the high school than in the college, the 
question was put: Have they had high school teaching ex- 
perience? The answers broke about even. Forty-four 
said positively ‘‘Yes;’’ 62 ‘‘No,’’ and there were 51 of a 
miscellaneous character, indicating that some did and some 
did not. 

In view of popular criticism one of the surprises came in 
the matter of research. Only 45 answers out of 158 were 
positively to the effect that their teachers were not also car- 
rying on research as well as teaching. There were 69 posi- 
tive answers in the affirmative, and a certain amount of 
ambiguity in 44. Sixty-five of our correspondents advised 
that the research had resulted in publication, though, of 
course, the type of publication was not stipulated. At least 
there was no disposition on the part of 40 per cent of our 
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correspondents to ignore research as an important feature 
of successful teaching. 

A considerably larger number of replies, 94, indicated 
that fruitful student contacts were more often to be found 
than publication as a result of the researches the teacher 
had made. Approximately 85 per cent of those who en- 
gaged in research were noted for their fruitful student 
contacts. 

As a further effort to elicit judgments concerning the 
real teaching capacity of these men and women, the ques- 
tion was asked: Did they teach their subjects, or did they 
devote much of their time in class to a discussion of ques- 
tions of philosophical interest, or relating to the ‘‘ problems 
of life?’’ Of the 161 answers, 68 reported the teaching of 
the subjects, including ‘‘mainly’’ and ‘‘primarily,’’ while 
62 others reported that they taught both the subject and 
general questions of philosophical interest. Only six 
answers indicated essential discursiveness on the part of the 
teachers. Practically all the answers indicated a broad 
sympathy with life and with the institutions of life on the 
part of the teachers. Apparently, these teachers were not 
simply technicians. One correspondent remarked: ‘‘Great 
teachers never separate these two items.”’ 

As another indication of their breadth of interest and 
sympathy were the answers to the question: Did they relate 
their subjects to the other subjects in the curriculum? 
Only eight answered ‘‘No;’’ 122 ‘‘Yes.’’ Twenty-three 
other answers indicated an intermediary position. 

A still further effort was made to provoke a discriminat- 
ing judgment by the question: Were they ‘‘great’’ on ac- 
count of their personality and character regardless of skill 
in teaching? Seventy-three correspondents felt that their 
personality, character, etc., largely carried them through to 
distinction, and 29 believed that both were essential factors 
in the case. Only 26 answered in the negative. Very few 
cared to estimate the teacher purely on the basis of skill in 
teaching alone. 
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Only three of the executives report great teachers who 
did not have a positive religious influence. One hundred 
and thirty-eight answered unequivocally ‘‘Yes.’’ There 
were 19 whose answers were divided among different 
teachers. 

Our correspondents went further and indicated the terms 
in which the positive religious influence was measured by 
them. Eighty of them referred to the effect upon students 
and on college life, and to the effect upon alumni in later 
life of the example, character, ideals, class attitudes, teach- 
ing, personal contacts, etc., while 27 placed emphasis upon 
chureh relationships, attendance at chapel, activity in the 
Y. M. C. A. and other organizations of this sort. Eighteen 
based their replies upon the testimony of students, alumni, 
citizens and general opinion; half as many others by the 
influence upon the vocational choice of students. 

As to the question, Were they distinguished scholars? 
there was about an even break, 63 positively ‘‘Yes’’; 69 
positively ‘‘No,’’ and 28 divided between different teachers. 

In answer to the question, To what extent did these teach- 
ers stimulate the students to frequent the library? 67 said 
‘constant use,’’ ‘‘large extent,’’ ‘‘greatly,’’ ‘‘to a marked 
degree,’’ ete. Nineteen replied, ‘‘considerably,’’ ‘‘some,’’ 
to a considerable extent,’’ ete... That our correspondents 
with few exceptions consider this a true test of a good 
teacher is evident from the almost universally favorable 
testimony. 

To the question, To what extent did their students go on 
for graduate work or professional study? 147 answers were 
given. Seven reported ‘‘not particularly,’’ ‘‘limited,’’ ‘‘to 
a slight extent,’’ ete. Four reported ‘‘average,’’ ‘‘fair 
number,’’ ete. Forty-one answered in terms of ‘‘many,’’ 
‘‘large per cent,’’ ‘‘very largely,’’ etc.; 36 said ‘‘to a con- 
siderable extent,’’ ‘‘good number,’’ ‘‘good per cent,’’ 
‘‘above average,’’ etc. Fourteen replied in terms of defi- 
nite per cents which range from 5 to 80 or more. 
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When it came to the qualities, attitudes and methods that 
were given the highest rating, 34 were unable to reply. Of 
the 128 who attempted an estimate, the following qualities 
or traits led: interest in students, knowledge or mastery of 
subject, personality, and character. Forty-three other 
traits were mentioned from eleven to two times, and 
sixty-four others once each. Probably many of these 
could be classified under those first listed. Since, however, 
there is no general agreement as to what traits make up 
personality or character the matter must be left at present 
largely as it stands. 

As to methods, one correspondent said: ‘‘Great teachers 
are superior to method,’’ while others mentioned clear 
presentation, class discussion, questions, socialized reci- 
tation, research, concise assignments, not to limit amount 
of student preparation, inspirational lectures, etc. 


II—F acuity Bui.pine 
The second inquiry was couched in terms of the methods 
in vogue by the college authorities in building their 
faculties. 
_ To the question, What are you doing to enlist your own 
best students for college teaching? there was almost uni- 
versal response. Only 16 colleges admitted that they are 
pursuing a laissez-faire policy. There were over forty dif- . 
ferent varieties of answers, no one of which represented 
half of the colleges. Seventy-three colleges pin their faith 
or part of their faith to the graduate schools. Of this num- 
ber 61 encourage their promising students to go on for 
graduate work and 12 aid them in securing fellowships or 
scholarships for that purpose. Twenty-eight of them report 
forms of ‘‘ personal evangelism’’ in the interest of the cause 
—direct conferences, or other individual efforts carried on 
by the president, dean, major advisers, heads of depart- 
ments, and other faculty members. Twenty-two profess to 
utilize their own courses in education as a means of pro- 
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moting the profession on a college level. Only 15 of the 
colleges report the use of assistantships and instructorships 
as a means of developing professional personnel, and only 
eight mention various forms of vocational advice. One col- 
lege reports its effort to guide students in self-discovery. 

Among the other means mentioned are a scholarship 
recognition service held semi-annually, an annual confer- 
ence with the Dean of the Graduate School, the stimulation 
of interest through an educational fraternity, the mainte- 
nance of personal contacts with former students doing work 
in graduate schools, and reliance upon the zeal of teachers 
to reproduce their kind. One college pays a minimum of 
$2,000 per year to instructors, while another advises that 
the atmospheric condition of the institution is surcharged 
with the educational spirit and many teachers are sent out. 

In the effort to come a little more closely to grips with 
the problem in hand, the question was asked: To what ex- 
tent are you developing your faculty (a) from your own 
students? (b) From your own staff? 

(a) The methods of developing the faculty from the 
students are considered first. 





Per cent of Faculty 
who are Alumni 





10 or less 17 
11-20 15 
21-30 16 
31-40 7 
6 
2 
1 














41-50 
51-60 
75 














Only two colleges definitely state that they have no policy 
in this matter, and one of these said ‘‘No plan yet devel- 
oped.’’ A few colleges state their fear of inbreeding, but 
for the most part this fear results only in the limitation of 
the number of their own students on the faculty. To this 
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question there were approximately fifty different kinds of 
answers. Fifty-four colleges gave per cents or figures from 
which per cents could be computed. 

Nineteen others reported definitely numbers, ranging 
from one to eight, of alumni on the faculty. Seventeen 
employed such terms as ‘‘largely,’’ ‘‘a majority,’’ ‘‘sev- 
eral,’’ ‘‘fair proportion,’’ ‘‘normal proportion’’ in answer- 
ing this question. 

(b) From your own staff? 

Seventy-nine colleges either made no answer or made 
answers meaningless to the tabulator. If this means that 
79 colleges are not vitally concerned with the development 
of their own staff it indicates an appalling situation. Some 
of the data to be presented later may be interpreted as in- 
dicating that in the estimation of many of the colleges 
under consideration the election to a professorship registers 
‘the end of the concern of the college in the man’s profes- 
sional development. The range of those answers which in- 
dicate an attempt at constructive measures is much nar- 
rower than in the two questions preceding and yet most of 
these answers are ambiguous or evasive. A few colleges 
admit they are more interested in the young men whom 
they may secure than in the men they already have. A few 
colleges report in terms of ratios a definite policy of devel- 
oping their faculties from their staff: 1-4 per cent, 1-25 
per cent, 1-334 per cent, 3-50 per cent. There are a few 
specific methods of promotion given. Five colleges speak 
of concrete plans of procedure which are here inserted: 


Each summer we allot $200 each to five teachers, to 
enable them to spend not less than six weeks in some 
university in this country or abroad studying in the 
department in which they are serving the college. 
Also we appropriate $500 each summer to each of two 
teachers for the purpose of summer travel. 

We encourage sabbatical leave and possibly a 
semester’s leave with salary for promising young 
teachers, who need more graduate work. 
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For those holding the Doctor’s degree we allow a 
maximum of $300 for summer work in good uni- 
versities. 

We have a definite purpose to keep one instructor in 
graduate school on half salary each year; three in- 
structors on full salary for summer study, and one 
professor on honorarium of $150 for study each sum- 
mer. 


The college appropriates for graduate study $200 
each (in summer session) for five of our best teachers. 


The ‘infrequency of references to sabbatic leave is the 
most amazing feature of this part of the investigation. 
Only 56 colleges mentioned their efforts to encourage grad- 
uate study in summer terms, by leaves of absence, and sab- 
*batical leaves, and of this number only 16 gave assurance 
that these leaves were with financial aid. 

Almost every college answered Question 3: How long 
have you kept your best teachers? Explain. The actual 
length of time ranges from one to sixty-three years, with 
the average minimum and maximum terms of service being 
respectively twelve and twenty-eight years. There were 145 
attempted explanations for the tenure of service. Many of 
the institutions seem to consider length of service in itself a 
virtue. The explanations are couched in such language as 
to raise some doubts. ‘‘Best teachers seem to consider 
themselves fixtures and are not much inclined to leave.”’ 
‘‘Not a marked disposition of teachers of college to make 
changes.’’ ‘‘Few leave who become established.’’ ‘‘Be- 
lieve in long tenture.’’ ‘‘Some are being retained with a 
view to long tenure.’’ There is a remarkable number of 
professors who have held their positions ten, twenty, thirty, 
forty and even fifty years. One wonders if the long tenure 
illustrates the law of inertia. 

On the other hand, there are indications that long tenure 
is bought with a price for service actually rendered to the 
institution. ‘‘Usually able to hold the ones we consider 
most desirable.’’ ‘‘Do not expect to lose good teachers.’’ 
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‘‘The best have built themselves into the institution.’’ 
‘‘Match offers received by strong teachers.’’ ‘‘It is our 
purpose to render them any assistance we can if they are 
worthy of promotion, and if we cannot care for them within 
the organization we will certainly help them to gain what 
is their due somewhere else.’’ 

The time has certainly come for challenging long tenure 
for the sake of long tenure. T'wo or three colleges reported 
that some of their best men stayed only a few years, but 
not a single college announced the policy of securing young 
teachers of exceptional parts with the expectation in ad- 
‘vance that they could not keep them very long but with the 
hope and belief that a short stay by them might surcharge 
the faculty for a generation. 

Have you found it especially advantageous for college 
teachers to have had high school experience? 

All but seven of the colleges answered this question. 
Seventy-eight of our correspondents answered an unequivo- 
eal, ‘‘Yes,’’ and 63 an equally unequivocal, ‘‘No.’’ Evi- 
dently a large majority, therefore, do not at present attach 
particular significance to this consideration. If it is true, 
as is often claimed, that the teaching in the high schools is 
superior to that in the colleges, this superiority has not suf- 
ficiently impressed these colleges as to impel them to seek 
instructors with high school experience. No doubt the 
officials of junior colleges would answer the question dif- 
ferently. 

A really surprising result is registered in the answers to 
the question, Do you prefer to have college teachers with 
educational training? One hundred and eighty-five of the 
187 colleges answered, and 117 gave an unequivocal, ‘‘Yes.’’ 
Twenty more answered equivocally, ‘‘Yes.’’ But 22 an- 
swered unequivocally, ‘‘No,’’ and three equivocally, ‘‘No.’’ 

What proportion of your teachers are ‘‘college-minded’’ 
rather than ‘‘department-minded?’’ 

A distinguished college president declined to answer the 
question on the ground that ‘‘No one under heaven could 
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answer such an inquiry. A long discussion as to the mean- 
ing of the term ‘college-minded’ must precede any answer 
and no committee would agree on the exact proportion.’’ 
There were only five others, however, who declared them- 
selves unable to answer the question, and 10 who ignored 
the inquiry. To the officers of 110 colleges this evidently 
is a question with a significant meaning since they under- 
take to state their replies in terms of ratios which are set 
forth for what they are worth in the following tabulation: 





Per cent of Teachers Number of 
** College-minded’’ Institutions 





25 or less 17 
26-50 34 
51-75 25 
76-100 34 

















Here we have a definite recognition of faculty men who 
are able to look over the fence, which is at variance with 
the common verdict that colleges in general are too rigidly 
departmentalized. The inference seems to be that in many 
faculties students are being taught as well as subjects. One 
college president believes that probably most of his best 
teachers have the general interest of the college in mind as 
much as department interest. 

In the opinion of several administrators the younger 
members of the faculty still under the influence of the 
graduate schools are more likely to be department-minded 
than those with longer records in college teaching. 

The seventh question had to do with criteria of promo- 
tion. Do you promote teachers on the basis of (a) good 
teaching? (b) Of research and publication? 

Only six colleges failed to answer section (a) of the ques- 
tion, while 34 failed to answer section (b). One hundred 
and eight profess to promote—primarily, of course, it is 
understood—on the basis of good teaching and seven pri- 
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marily on the basis of research. Two report that they do 
not promote on the basis of good teaching, one of them add- 
ing, ‘‘but we should,’’ while 57 do not promote on the 
basis of research and publication. Forty-six promote on 
both bases and two on neither. It is evident, therefore, that 
the colleges in question hold general agreement with a 
group of research men, representing the leading learned 
societies of the country, recently in session at Washington, 
who without exception asserted that their own best college 
teachers were of the inspirational sort (whom they named) 
and not at all or necessarily men engaged either in research 
or publication. 

To give an air of scientific completeness to this summary 
we should add that one executive gave the rather startling 
information, ‘‘Do not promote on any basis,’’ while another 
answered, ‘‘Practically no promotion.’’ 

The eighth question was, From what graduate schools do 
you get your best teachers? 

One hundred and thirty-three institutions were — as 
sources of ‘‘best teachers.’’ As several of those specified 
are not graduate schools, there are no doubt a number of 
‘*best teachers’’ who did no graduate work. On the basis 
of the frequency with which they were named the leading 
universities rank: University of Chicago 93, Columbia 70, 
Harvard 44, Johns Hopkins 29, Cornell 25, Illinois 25, 
Yale 25, Iowa 23, Wisconsin 20, Michigan 18, Princeton 16, 
Pennsylvania 14, Northwestern 13, Ohio State 10. 

The investigation was carried further by means of the 
inquiry: What special departments in what graduate 
schools? To this question 71 institutions made specific 
reply, some of the outstanding summaries of which are set 
forth in the accompanying table. 

As a special effort to evaluate this particular approach 
to the reliance upon the graduate schools, the question was 
asked: Are your present faculty members from these same 
graduate schools? From these departments? The answers 
verified the belief that prompted the question, namely, that 
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DEPARTMENTS OF GRADUATE SCHOOLS NAMED Five TIMES 
OR MORE 





Institutions 


Department 





Education 
History 
English 
Social Science* 
Ancient Languages ........... 
Modern Languages .............. 
Mathematics —.............. 
Science** 
Chemistry 
Biology — 











| @ «3 | Columbia 


| wa | 














* Does not include economics and sociology, ete., when such subjects 
are named separately. 

** When the various sciences are listed separately, they are so tabu- 
lated and not included in ‘‘Science.’’ 


faculty members rather naturally seek recruits from their 
own universities and departments. A good majority an- 
swered in the affirmative as to the graduate schools and 
about half as many as to the departments. 

It is not claimed by the writer that this is a ‘‘scientific’’ 
study. Incidentally, it is his belief that many so-called 
**scientific’’ studies in the educational field fall short of the 
expectations aroused by the claims made for them. In this 
particular study the method pursued was that of question- 
naires or schedules. Any study with this technique alone 
falls far short of being scientific. This method was resorted 
to because in this preliminary study there seemed to be no 
other way possible. 

The questions were addressed to executive and adminis- 
trative officers who are absorbed in many phases of college 
administration, and many of whom have not been profes- 
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sionally trained for the interpretation of teaching methods 
or programs. In the nature of the case, these college officials 
in case of doubt would wish to give preferential treatment 
to their own institutions and their own teachers. This is 
not to say that our correspondents are not sincere and hon- 
est men, but it is to say that they are pressed on many sides 
with many duties and no doubt the answers to the questions 
were not given as detailed study in some cases as the serious 
objectives of the investigation might require. 

Furthermore, in the absence of definite definitions and 
prescriptions it could not be claimed that there was uni- 
versal or even general agreement as to the significance of 
the questions asked. 

Again, there are in the replies numerous subjective judg- 
ments as well as occasional efforts at objective measurement. 
So long as both these types of measurement are involved in 
a single study the results could not be referred to as strictly 
scientific. Dewey has remarked that the enterprise in 
which we are engaged is ‘‘the most complex, intricate and 
subtle of human enterprises.’’ It is perfectly evident that 
the teachers here reported upon as great teachers excelled 
in the art of teaching, not the science of teaching. 

It is generally recognized that genetics is an exact science. 
Perhaps it is true that the outstanding development in 
science during the last twenty-five years has been the devel- 
opment of genetics. As East says in his Heredity and 
Human Affairs, ‘‘Genetics was born and christened because 
of Gregor Mendel, not because he was such an intellectual 
giant that he could analyze and codify the complex results 
which had baffled his predecessors in hybridization work, 
but because he had the really brilliant idea of simplifying 
his experiments to the point where he was dealing with only 
one or two variables at a time. When heretofore botanists 
had crossed plants differing by hundreds of characters and 
had been bewildered at the apparent chaos of their data, 
Mendel used varieties which differed by a single striking 
character. This lone character he followed through gen- 
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eration after generation with the care of a master workman, 
obtaining results so simple that he was able to give them 
their correct interpretation.’’ As appears from the study 
here presented, there are in some cases twenty, thirty, even 
sixty different types of approved teaching characteristics 
and it will be many a day before the thorough scientific 
method of Gregor Mendel ean be applied to the problems 
here discussed. 

At the same time the replies which have been received 
from this group of college officials indicate—roughly, it may 
be, as is inevitable in a pioneer study—certain dominant 
tendencies both in their estimation of the qualities and 
traits of a great teacher and in their description of the ad- 
ministration’s method of constructing a faculty. The re- 
port presented is a picture, if not accurately of the great 
teachers and of the methods of constructing faculties, at 
least of the mental processes of a more or less highly dif- 
ferentiated group of our educational workers. If it does 


not indicate the type of teacher they ought to have, it at 
least indicates the type of teacher they think they have and 
it indicates frankly the excellences as well as the deficiencies 
of their present methods of faculty building. 


Summary or CONCLUSIONS 


1. It appears that the so-called great teacher has been 
found throughout the entire history of our denominational 
colleges, but that contrary to the prophecies frequently 
made, more of them have appeared in the twentieth century 
than in the nineteenth century. The decade in which the 
largest number of great teachers was listed was the decade 
ending 1920. 

2. It appears that the great teachers have taught the 
great subjects, the subjects which have always—or, at least, 
since the rise of science—taken the prominent place in the 
college curriculum, although there is evidence that the 
question after all is not « question of subjects but of 
teachers. 
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3. It appears that in the judgment of our correspon- 
dents it has not been the teachers who made their work easy 
or popular who have been considered the great teachers, but 
rather those who have inspired their students to greater 
individual effort. 

4. It appears that a considerable majority of these teach- 
ers have not been trained in education, but along with this 
finding must be considered the fact that a good majority of 
the college officials are now giving preferential treatment to 
those who have had training in education. 

5. The assumption that the teachers in these colleges have 
not been men of modern training does not stand as indi- 
cated by the findings of this study. 

6. It appears that the attitude of these college officials is 
decidedly not one of antagonism to research. It would, of 
course, be hazardous to agree that everything reported as 
research would meet the requirements of a scientific defi- 
nition, but it is not only interesting but illuminating 
to observe that a very large proportion of the colleges insist 
that their great teachers have had at least the research atti- 
tude of mind. At the same time there is a very decided 
opinion among them that the traits which lead to successful 
research are different from the traits which lead to success- 
ful teaching, and there is a very strong trend in the direc- 
tion of giving first consideration in the employment of 
teachers in these colleges to the capacity to teach. It is 
claimed by our correspondents that the men who have been 
engaged in so-called research have been more distinguished ‘ 
for their fruitful contacts with students than for their pub- 
lications. 

7. These college executives do not believe that teachers 
have been listed as great because of their diffused interest in 
the problems of life in general. They report that a few of 
them have been essentially discursive in their thinking and 
methods, but that the overwhelming majority of them, 
while showing broad sympathies with life and with the in- 
stitutions of life, have nevertheless held closely to the teach- 
ing of their subjects. 
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8. It also appears that very few of the great teachers are 
estimated purely on the basis of their pedagogical tech- 
nique. With their skill in teaching have usually gone dis- 
tinct characteristics of personality, character and definite 
religious influence. 

9. The answers to the question as to whether they were 
distinguished scholars, undoubtedly need careful interpre- 
tation, and the data at present are insufficient for this in- 
terpretation. 

10. There was a very general expression on the part of 
our correspondents that the teachers under consideration 
were noted for their success in stimulating students to 
frequent the libraries. The testimony on this point is 
almost universally favorable. 

11. The consensus of opinion is very conclusive that 
these teachers stimulated their students to further study in 
the graduate schools and elsewhere. 

12. The personal qualities or traits of the great teachers 
are, in order,—interest in the students, knowledge or 
mastery of the subject, sympathy, helpfulness, character 
and personality. 

13. In the matter of building faculties, it appears that 
nearly all of these colleges profess to have some sort of a 
technique. More of them rely upon the graduate schools 
than upon any other agency of employment. This opens 
up a subject into which this study does not go. The writer 
believes that on this point the colleges did not do themselves 
justice. They made no reference to the methods by which 
the institutions are assisting in the development of profes- 
sional study while in service. No reference was made to 
exchange professors or to the fact that large numbers of 
colleges subseribe regularly for professional periodicals for 
the use of members of their faculties. There are scores of 
colleges which take from ten to sixty copies of the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges BuLLETIN for the use of their 
teachers. 

It is surprising that so few colleges make any reference 
to their agencies of personnel, and that only one college 
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reports its effort to guide students in self-discovery. Evi- 
dently, in these institutions, personnel work has not been 
coordinated with their teaching processes. 

14. There seems to be a strong sentiment that length of 
service of a faculty member is in itself a virtue, and there is 
little indication that the methods which are used in some 
of the great phases of big business, where a highly capable 
man is frequently shifted from one place to another in the 
service in order that he may be kept ever alert, are in use. 
It will be recalled that in not a few of our American col- 
leges, great teachers have not taught the subject in which 
they specialized for their Ph. D. degree. William Rainey 
Harper was a conspicuous illustration and the names of 
numerous others will come to mind. A great business con- 
cern which employs engineers has recently been referred 
to which refuses to assign a man to an engineering job in 
the field in which he specialized. If he is an electrical 
engineer they give him a job in mechanical engineering; if 
he is a civil engineer they assign him a task in which elec- 
trical engineering plays an important part; they thereby 
try to keep their men everlastingly on their toes. The 
custom found in industry to ‘‘switch’’ the dependable men 
to new but kindred lines, to prevent them from getting into 
ruts or becoming too much localized is not reported here. 
There is no doubt but that long tenure for the sake of long 
tenure is destined soon to receive a searching challenge. 

15. There is a growing disposition to recognize that 
teaching counts and to promote teachers on the basis of 
good teaching as the major consideration. 

16. The facts are brought out very clearly as to what 
graduate schools are now making the greatest contribution 
of teachers to these colleges. Under this head the statement 
should be made that the Graduate School of Duke Univer- 
sity alone, which is yet in the process of organization, re- 
ports a definite plan for the developing along professional 
lines of students who show aptitude or interest in the teach- 
ing profession. This may be prophetic of one of the next 
great steps of graduate education in this country. 
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WHO IS A GREAT TEACHER? 


Preswent Guy E. SNAVELY 
Birmingham-Southern College 


Better teaching! Better teaching is possible! Better 
teaching is frequently needed! Ever since I have been six 
years of age, I have spent all my time in the atmosphere of 
the classroom, as student or teacher, save for the two years 
of the World War. During these thirty-nine years I have 
met and worked with quite a number of teachers, both as 
pupil and colleague. My experience has thrown me, as a 
student, in contact with teachers in private and public 
schools, and in universities in this country and Europe. 
As teacher, I have had the privilege of working with teach- 
ers in military academies, church and independent colleges, 
and large universities. 

Few, indeed, of this group of teachers can be truly con- 
sidered great teachers. In meditating upon the reason for 
the fewness of great teachers, I have come to the conclusion 
that the distinguishing characteristic of the great teacher is 
the scarcity of that elusive and indefinable something we 
call personality. 

Practically all of those with whom I have rubbed elbows 
in the teaching profession were equipped scholastically to be 
able to teach their chosen subjects. This qualification seems 
more easily obtained than some others most to be desired 
in the great teacher. Occasionally, however, I have found 
a man very scantily equipped for the subject he is teach- 
ing. Too frequently in the field of high-school teaching 
especially do we find a teacher, more frequently a young 
woman, willing to accept the position of teaching science 
when she has been trained to instruct in English and his- 
tory, or vice versa. Home ties and other selfish reasons 
permit such a misfit. No real teacher, much less school 
administrator, will sanction such a procedure. 
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Next to competent scholarship, the second absolute re- 
quirement for a teacher is that of character. Unfortu- 
nately, there are many more teachers deficient in this par- 
ticular than in the one above discussed. The teacher has 
a great responsibility in guiding and influencing for good 
or evil the tender minds of aspiring youth. Consciously or 
unconsciously, the teacher is influencing the pupil for 
better or worse. No pretense to standards in the class- 
room, which are not lived up to outside, should be permis- 
sible. The great teacher must be a man of the highest 
principles and force of character. In my humble judg- 
ment, to be such he will be an adherent of some church. 

In addition to meeting the highest requirements of schol- 
arship and character, the great teacher must have person- 
ality. Be he as wise as Solomon and as pious as Saint 
Paul, he can produce a dormant atmosphere in his classroom 
by his manner of speech and style of recitation unless he 
has personality. 

The more I have thought about the question of person- 
ality, the more I find that it is impossible to define. Per- 
sonality in one instructor may mean quite a different thing 
from personality in another. If an instructor should 
imitate slavishly the qualities of personality quite noticeable 
in a teacher recognized as a great personality, he might 
soon be taken as a joke and a failure. There must be certain 
native qualities that the great teacher himself will discover 
and develop. 

I am bold enough to suggest, however, that there are 
some fundamental traits of personality that a great teacher 
will possess. He certainly would aim to have a pleasant 
voice and a cheerful disposition. He would be careful in 
his dress. He would have a friendly manner. He would 
show poise in emergencies. He would, above all, be pos- 
sessed of a sense of humor. 

The greatest part of my task as a college president is the 
finding of suitable teachers. Judging from experience, it 
is not as difficult to obtain endowment funds, buildings, 
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great numbers of students and many other things, includ- 
ing unjust and unnecessary criticism. 

Other features of personality in the great teacher would 
certainly include initiative and imagination, concentration 
and adaptability. Above all, the great teacher should be 
able to get the other’s point of view; not only be able to 
put himself in the position of his student, but be able to 
appreciate the feelings of his colleagues. He certainly 
should be able to work with his fellows and appreciate the 
need of cordial team work. 

My good friend, Hamilton Holt, former editor of The 
Independent, and now president of Rollins College, stated 
at his recent inauguration that his special aim for Rollins 
College was the building up of a Faculty of Golden Person- 
alities. He is seeking, of course, for the same thing that 
all successful college presidents have always desired. He 
has simply applied a new adjective which is most appro- 
priate. He goes further, however, in promising to raise 
enough endowment to pay whatever salaries are necessary 
to attract the golden personalities that we others have 
already discovered. Some of us have already been doing 
what he proposes in his search for golden personalities, 
that is, taking the judgment of students in preference to 
colleagues. The latter, however, usually are soft-hearted 
and charitable enough to say the best of things about their 
friends, to enable them to have promotions. 

To sum up, the great teacher must have character, schol- 
arship, and personality. Without personality the teacher 
will not become great. Moreover, this personality must 
not only pervade the classroom but extend beyond its walls. 
The great teacher will not be satisfied to enter at the ringing 
of the bell and leave at the close of the hour without becom- 
ing intimately acquainted with his pupils. Probably the 
most important quality constituting personality is that of 
unselfishness. 

Of the few great teachers who have assisted in molding 
my career, the most helpful was the grammar school prin- 
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cipal who taught me in the seventh and eighth grades. He 
went out of his way to take a personal interest in my work. 
He stimulated me to higher endeavor by encouraging words 
and helpful suggestions as to the reading of good books. 
In other words, I feel that he fired my ambition to higher 
aims. 
The Great Teacher, who walked the Judean hills nineteen 
hundred years ago, drew His followers through His per- 
sonality. His life of unselfish service and His method of 
teaching are still the best pattern for all of us desiring to 
become better teachers. ; 
For whatever interest it may have, I submit the following 
statement furnished me by my faculty: 


Report or COMMITTEE ON TEACHING QUALITIES 
Birmingham-Southern College 


Factors in Teaching 


I. The Individual Factor: 


. High code of ethics 
. Sineerity Integrity of Character 
. Good example 
. Good breeding 
. Neat appearance 
. Mastery of language 
. Poise (Absence of sarcasm) r Culture 
. Cheerfulness 

i. Health (Care of) J 


II. The Subject Factor: 
a. Thorough knowledge of special subject and re- 
lated subjects 
b. Knowledge of methods of teaching his subject, 
grading, outside reading, exams, lectures, etc. 
e. Enthusiasm : 
1. Willingness to work 
2. Interest in subject 
3. Eagerness to convey 
4. Faith in value of subject 
5. Originality 
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III. The Student Factor: 


a. Appreciation of students’ view- 
point P 
b. Readiness to help individuals } Sympathy in 
e. Patience Classroom 
d. Fairness 
e 
f 


.. Interest in student —2 pro — 


. Interest in life preparation Classroom 





FROM READERS OF THE EFFECTIVE COLLEGE 

I have just had the opportunity to look over your recent 
book, The Effective College. I think that this is one of the 
best books on the American college that have been written. 
I want to congratulate you on the contribution and on the 
form in which it is written. I feel that this is decidedly a 
real contribution to the problems of the American college.— 
R. M. Hughes, President, Iowa State College. 


Please accept my best thanks for the copy of The Effec- 
tive College, which makes an important contribution to the 
development of higher education in America. With some 
of the material I am already familiar and I am making the 
acquaintance of the rest as rapidly as possible. The Asso- 
ciation has done us all a great service in organizing such a 
volume.— Walter Morris Hart, Vice-President, University 
of California. 

My copy of The Effective College has just arrived and I 
think it is perfectly splendid. It certainly is a comprehen- 
sive volume and will be most useful.—Harriet Newhall, 
Mount Holyoke College. 

I have just had an opportunity to read The Effective Col- 
lege. I wish to congratulate you and the other contributors 
upon this very interesting and helpful discussion of the 
problems of higher education.— William S. Gray, Dean, The 
University of Chicago. 

Thank you sincerely for sending me a copy of The Effec- 
tive College. A glance through the pages cannot fail to 
arouse the interest of one who has had something to do with 
higher education in the United States.—George E. Vincent, 
President, The Rockefeller Foundation. 
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THE IMPROVEMENT OF COLLEGE TEACHING AS 
AN ADMINISTRATIONAL PROBLEM 


PRESIDENT Rees E TULLOSS 
Wittenberg ege 


In the last analysis, the quality of the teaching in our 
colleges depends upon the attitude of the administration. 
In a first analysis, failure to reach a higher level of teach- 
ing efficiency seems to be due to the inability or the indif- 
ference of the teachers; in a second analysis, it seems the 
fault of the graduate schools; in another analysis, it seems 
the fault of the trustees, who do not provide adequate sal- 
aries or equipment; in another analysis, it seems the fault 
of the deans, whose primary duty it is to administer aca- 
demic matters; but in the last analysis, it is the fault of 
the presidents. 

We presidents have so long been accustomed to think 
that the responsibility rests upon some one else, or some- 
thing else, that it is perhaps presumptive to try to dent the 
shining surface of our presidential self-complacency. 

My conviction is that the reason why we do not have bet- 
ter teaching in our several institutions lies in the fact that 
we presidents do not sufficiently desire better teaching; and 
my thesis is that if in the effort to bring about this highly 
desirable improvement in college teaching, we use the 
administrative power we possess, the quality of teaching 
will presently be appreciably improved. 

In justification of this conviction, and in support of this 
thesis, I shall place before you some considerations with ref- 
erence to (1) desiring good teachers, (2) detecting good 
teachers, (3) developing good teachers, (4) demanding 
good teachers, and, last of all (which is where it usually 


comes), (5) rewarding good teachers. 


1. Desiring Good Teachers 


A successful college president has stated as one of the 
features of his policy, formally adopted and publicly an- 
nounced : ‘‘ Every time a teacher is to be replaced, replace 
him with a better teacher.’’ If we are genuinely sincere 
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in our desire for better ‘ ching in our institutions, we may 
well place some such rm }lution over our lintels and bind 
it upon our foreheads (v 7 ich is ancient Hebrew for putting 
it upon the tablets of 0. #hearts). There is great need that 
we recognize this proble# as a basic problem, that we recog- 
nize it as our problem, “ad that we accept the duty of solv- 
ing it as our basic obli’ ation. 

We seem to make progress in almost every other direction. 
We acquire buildings and endowments. We secure students. 
We get publicity. Weachieve accrediting. Why are we not 
more successful in securing better teaching? Is this the one 
matter in which we are powerless? Te one end for the at- 
tainment of which ve have no machinery at our command? 
Are no achievements here possible? Is there nothing to do 
but to wait and to nope? Or, is it true that what we desire, 
we get. If we do not have superior teaching, is it because 
we have not sufficiently desired it? 

There may be (ifferences of opinion as to which one of 
two matters shor d be our chief concern. One high duty 
of the president f a college of our type is to have a care 
for the spiritual id moral welfare of his charges. Another 
high duty is tha’ of securing for them the finest teaching 
service that by t”: use of money, discrimination, salesman- 
ship, example aid official pressure or reward, he can pos- 
sibly secure. Certainly the latter item should stand not 
lower than in second place. 

Moreover the two are closely related. The former is 
hardly possible without the latter. The character of the 
teaching ‘in an institution has a profound effect upon the 
general morale of that institution. The morale of the fac- 
ulty as a whole is favorably affected by high grade instruc- 
tion at any point, adversely affected by instruction that is 
poor. The morale of the student body is heightened by the 
work of each good teacher; lowered by the inadequate 
service of each poor teacher.* This involves not only the 

* Cf. Undergraduates, edited by Galen 8S. Fisher, page 310. To a 
proper estimate of this interesting summary of student opinion we 
may be helped by Mr. Evans’ review in the Association of American 
Colleges BuLLetin, December, 1928, 
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attitude of the student toward thikets intellectual; it affects 
his general attitude. It is held b; some that it affects even 
his moral attitude. The student 1 #o is stimulated, kept at 
work, keyed to the proper pitch: »cthe class room, is less 
apt to sag morally outside the cla. «room. 

Given a chance to choose betwe. a new building that 
will streak like a comet across the consciousness of our clien- 
tele, and an added endowment that can quietly be used to 
improve our service to the students, which should we 
choose? Given a friend who is already ‘‘sold’’ on a build- 
ing gift, have we the courage and skill to convince him of 
the greater need, and to ‘‘sell’’ him the opportunity to help 
us improve our teaching staff? Buildimgs and equipment 
are inconsequential save as they are the Workshops and tools 
of teachers with spirit, insight and artistty. We know this, 
of course; but do we accept its implicatiins? Do we put it 
into our practice? ! soi 

Our trustees are not always helpful. ‘Me tendency is for 
them to be interested in the plant, in Wke investment of 
funds, in accounting procedure: They s@m to think that 
they are trustees of the property only. “#hat needs to be 
done is to make them realize that they a:* trustees of the 
welfare of the students. Moreover, from ke standpoint of 
material resources only, what will contribute more largely, 
in the long run, to the solution of our financial problems 
than high grade instruction? What better basis for our 
plea for enlarged support than distinctively superior ser- 
vice? Upon whom can we depend more surely in the years 
ahead for endowment gifts, for added buildings, than upon 
alumni who in college have been disciplined for future suc- 
cesses, whose memories turn with respect and gratitude to 
those teachers who led, guided, challenged and inspired 
them in college days? . 

The development of a dominating desire for better teach- 
ing is the first important step toward securing it. There 
will follow earnest thought with reference to 
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2. Detecting Good Teachers 

The difficulties here are apparent. 

What is good teaching? Who is a good teacher? By 
what standards shall teaching efficiency be measured? Are 
there not many types of teachers, and of teaching? May 
all subjects be taught in the same manner? Is there any 
way in which the real product of teaching can be estimated, 
evaluated? As to the efficiency of teaching, is it due to 
technique or to personality? Are Oscar Wilde’s words 
applicable here as well as in the field of art—‘‘Technique 
is really personality ; that is why the artist can not teach it, 
why the pupil can not learn it, why the aesthetic critic can 
not understand it?’’* 

I recognize these difficulties and many others. I do not 
propose that we attempt too fine a discrimination. My 
immediate point is that we have not yet begun to act upon 
the knowledge which we already have or can secure. Who 
in our faculties without question are good teachers, and who 
without question are poor, we all know fairly well. Where 
judgment is uncertain or information is unattainable, let 
action wait on further knowledge. Where there is no ques- 
tion, let action be direct and positive. 

The literature in the field of the measurement (perhaps 
better, estimation) of college teaching ability, though ad- 
mittedly limited as yet, is growing. The field is alluring, 
and entrance into it has here and there been made. * Within 
a few years the literature will probably be voluminous. 
For a brief, simple, and comprehensive statement of the 
qualifications of a good teacher, I know of nothing more 
suggestive than the list of characteristics used in the Ober- 
lin seale for the rating of teachers.** 

* Osear Wilde, The Critic as Artist. 

** These characteristics are briefly summarized as: 

1. Breadth and richness of his courses in respect to content. 

2. Organization of his courses (efficiency in the planning and 
in the general conduct of his courses). 

3. Clearness in explanation and in illustration. 

4. Getting the student’s point of view. 

5. Skill in eliciting and directing discussion. 
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Certainly we shall not make the mistake of thinking that 
the instructional methods required in college must be the 
same as those found useful in the elementary or secondary 
schools. We know our special needs. To quote Dr. Kelly: 
‘‘The best teacher is the one who does not ‘teach,’ if the 
concept is to be carried over from the lower schools, but the 
one who kindles the inner fires.’’** It is quite possible that 
‘‘what may be needed is a complete breaking away from 
tradition, and the devising of instructional methods suited 
to the demands of modern higher education.’’** 

In connection with this matter of the detection of good 
teachers, there naturally arises the problem of our attitude 
toward research on the part of our faculty members. The 
relation of research to teaching is not a question of an 
evil over against a good. Except where financial strin- 
gency makes it so, it is not even a matter of placing one 
value over against another. A more discriminating inquiry 
recognizes both values, and directs itself toward the prob- 
lem of the wisest investment of the funds we have available 
for the purchase of instructional and research services. 

It is possible that now and then we may discover that 
rare man who possesses research ability of a high order, 
and who is at the same time a sound and inspiring teacher. 
If we have or can secure one or two of these, let us prize 
them as precious pearls umong our faculty jewels. Let us 
not expect to have many. There are too few of them in 
existence for any of us to think we can follow the adver- 
tiser’s suggestion to ‘‘add a pearl a year.’’ Before a 
sound answer can be given to the question as to the ad- 





6. Care in assignment of papers or other collateral work, and 
adequacy of consideration of the same. 

7. Accessibility for consultation. 

8. Interest in students as individuals. 

9. Stimulating the student to his highest level of achievement. 

10. General influence on student morale. 

* Association of American Colleges BuLLETIn, Nov. 1928, p. 360. 
** Tbid., M. E. Haggerty, p. 391. 
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visability of employing instructors who are primarily re- 
search men, and only secondarily teachers, an analysis of 
the situation must be made. 

Three distinct values of research may be noted: (1) it 
may serve the cause of the advancement of knowledge; (2) 
it may serve the cause of better teaching; (3) it may serve 
the cause of institutional prestige. 

The purchase of prestige by maintaining upon our facul- 
ties high-priced research men and scholarly writers is en- 
tirely legitimate. It is praiseworthy. It is not uncommon. 
But when it is adopted as a policy at the cost of inefficient 
instruction, it is hardly less than criminal. 

In the advancement of knowledge, the importance of re- 
search is beyond dispute. But the question arises, How 
largely is this a function of colleges of our type? Dr. Kelly 
is doubtless correct in his assertion: ‘‘ The average college is 
not created primarily for the extension of knowledge. It is 
the function of universities to make this special contribu- 
tion.’’ Most of us would deplore the exclusive allotment 
of this high privilege to the university. As a participant in 
the educational work of the world, the college desires a mod- 
est share here also. In the main, however, research in the 
smaller college must be supplemental, aside from the main 
aim; therefore, a luxury. Would it be fair to suggest that 
it be paid for only when we are sure that we can afford 
the luxury? If we have the money to spend for research, 
let us do so frankly. Let us secure as many strong research 
specialists as we can conscientiously pay for—no more! 
Then let us set them largely free, in rare cases entirely free, 
from teaching duties. 

From the standpoint of benefit to students, the work of 
such a research professor will not be without result. He 
will stimulate his fellow teachers to more devoted personal 
study. He will help to create an atmosphere of devotion 
to the cause of advancing knowledge. And in the cases of 
a few rare students drawn into close association with him 
in his pursuit of truth, he may render a specific service, 
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the result of which may be the awakening of genius. In 
our student bodies there are many Tom Smiths; perhaps, 
here or there, an Arthur Compton. If student participa- 
tion is really to be developed, we dare not deprive the stu- 
dent of that contagion of interest which spreads from the 
keenly alert teacher imbued with the research spirit. A 
‘‘fresh spring’’ is better than a ‘‘stagnant pool,’’ no matter 
how much stir and splatter may be created in the latter by 
the fuss and fury of a technician. 

With a gradually clarifying view of what good teaching 
is, we shall concern ourselves directly with the problem of 


3. Developing Good Teachers 


In proportion to the teachers we already have, we add 
only a few a year. An important phase of our problem is 
the developing of the teachers already on our lists. Some 
of them are good teachers now; some have possibilities of 
development. Our administrative responsibility certainly 
covers the duty of furthering this development. 

A part of our task consists in arousing our teachers to a 
realization of the fact that improvement needs to be made. 
Many of them already know this; in some cases they may 
know it better than the administration. In a part of the 
teaching staff, however, we must develop a better attitude; 
we must lead certain members of the faculty to realize the 
possibility, the desirability, the necessity of improving 
teaching methods. 

Entirely aside from those practical ways in which an 
administrator may seek to change this attitude of disregard 
for method, some of which ways are to be mentioned later, 
it seems necessary for us to aid in overcoming an all-too- 
common attitude of indifference, superiority, or suspicion 
with reference to the technique proposed by specialists in 
education. If the president himself has had specific train- 
ing along this line, there are those who will sneer: ‘‘ Educa- 
tional theory showing itself again!’’ If he has not been 
so trained, some will exclaim: ‘‘Behold the influence of the 
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department of education.’’ To meet this situation we 
shall need to show both resolution and tact. Our adminis- 
trative help is sorely needed in developing a friendlier atti- 
tude toward the technical study of educational methods, 
and in bringing about a willingness to believe that the de- 
partments of education can really offer helpful cooperation. 
In the securing of a body of factual knowledge, and in mak- 
ing progress toward securing that improvement in teaching 
which we seek, we must bring about cooperation between 
the department of education and other departments in our 
institutions. To depend for the development of this coop- 
erative spirit upon any influence less than that of the presi- 
dent will be to postpone the day when all the forces at our 
command will be directed toward this, the common problem. 

To turn to the practical question of the forms of admin- 
istrative helpfulness in this task of aiding in the develop- 
ment of better teachers, we ask: What can the president 
do? What personal contribution should he be making to 
the solution of the problem? 

One president changes the conventional character of the 
faculty meetings. Routine business is handled by an execu- 
tive committee. When the faculty gathers, it is for the pur- 
pose of deliberate study of just this problem of better 
teaching. Another ventures a questionnaire among his 
students and among the faculty members themselves. A 
third seeks from alumni, through a carefully prepared 
questionnaire, their judgment as to which of the professors 
they found to be good teachers and which not good, reasons 
to be given in every instance. In both cases the data gath- 
ered by these questionnaires are studied by the faculty as 
a whole. 

Another president sends each teacher one week of each 
year to a school of unquestioned standing to study the 
methods of teaching in his own field. ‘‘Stimulating and 
helpful’’ he reports the practice to be. At one institution 
there is deliberate encouragement of inter-class-room visita- 
tion, particular stress being laid upon the desirability of 
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frequent calls upon the abler teachers on the part of the 
younger men. In other colleges, departmental responsibil- 
ity is strongly emphasized. The head of each department, 
or some one directly appointed by him, assumes responsi- 
bility for informal conferences in which discussions, studies, 
and even demonstrations tend to make clear the better 
teaching methods in the field of the department. 

At some institutions administrative encouragement is 
being heartily given to a study of the newer methods in 
education of college grade. Experimentation in the use of 
some of these new methods, even the more revolutionary 
types, is here and there being encouraged. One faculty 
proposes that in four or five classes each year, careful ex- 
perimentation be carried on, the results to be watched by 
the entire faculty. Teachers for these special classes are 
to be carefully chosen; the procedure thoroughly planned. 
President and faculty will share interest in the outcome.* 

* A bulletin describing one such experiment, in which features of 
the Dalton and Winnetka methods are being adapted to the college 
level, is presently to be issued by Wittenberg College. 

Section headings in a recent report of a survey of teaching methods 
provide stimulating suggestions: The Present Status of Attempts at 
Improvement of Instruction im Land-Grant Colleges, A Survey by 
Charles D. Bohannan. The study covers the following topics: 

. Supervision of instruction of new faculty members. 

. Use of faculty committees or discussion groups. 

. Use of ‘‘outside’’ lecturers or experts in teaching. 

. Encouragement given to faculty members to take courses in 
education. 

. Special courses for faculty members. 

. Research on problems of college instruction. 

. The study of the teaching procedure used by admittedly or re- 
putedly successful college instructors. 

. The study of technique and procedures for distinguishing between 
efficient and inefficient teachers, on some other basis than opin- 
ion or reputation. 

. Comparative studies, under controlled conditions, of various meth- 
ods of conducting college classes, ¢.g., comparison of the lecture 
method and the problem method, slow versus rapid sections, the 
use of class period of varying lengths, including the supervised 
or directed study plan, ete. 
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Other lines along which our effort may be directed are 
the following, in all of which the leadership and guidance 
of the president may find a place: 


1. Encouragement of summer study, with special effort to secure 
enrolment in at least one course in the technique of teaching. 

2. Encouragement of attendance at scientific and educational gath- 
erings. 

3. Encouragement of research on the part of good teachers, by ad- 
ministrative approval, by lightening the teaching load, by pro- 
vision of special equipment, by grants-in-aid, etc. 

. Adoption of some form of sabbatical leave, with emphasis upon 
use of time in directions which will contribute directly to the 
teaching program. 

. Encouragement of faculty reading on the subject of teaching 
technique; a special faculty committee to purchase for the 
college library books dealing with this matter, and to induce 
faculty study of them. 

. Encouragement of the practice of summer teaching at other in- 
stitutions, in view of the stimulating effect of new contacts. 

. Encouragement of faculty use of blanks for student-rating of 
teachers, and for self-rating. 

. The selection, encouragement and hearty support of a dean, him- 
self known as a good teacher, who is keenly alert to the prob- 
lems involved and continuously active in those fields of coopera- 
tive leadership which are peculiarly open to him as dean. 

. Encouragement of teacher-student conferences, with the objective 
of discovering what the students are actually getting from 
courses, special student difficulties, etc. 

. Invitations to teachers of known ability in other institutions for 
special lectures and conferences on teaching methods. 

. Appointment of special advisers for younger instructors, on a 
friendly ‘‘elder brother’’ basis, for the special purpose of help 
in developing teaching technique. 

. Distribution among faculty members of special bulletins and 
pamphlets dealing with the subject of better teaching. 

. Addresses on the part of the president, and incidental comment, 
conveying clearly to faculty members his deep concern in the 
matter of the quality of teaching.* 


* There can be no question as to the value of frequent contact be- 
tween the president and the teachers, and a sympathetic sharing of 
views, problems, and mutual hopes, with reference to instructional 
service to students. A friendly expression of interest and a word of 
encouragement will pave the way for the kindly reception of a helpful 
suggestion. 
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14. Enthusiastic administrative recognition of student attainments in 
scholarship as well as in athletics, debating, etc., thus showing 
the president’s interest in the results of good teaching. 

A danger in this whole procedure must not be overlooked 
—the danger that by emphasizing teaching technique, we 
encourage still further the purely utilitarian tendency of 
modern education, so that the ideal of ‘‘imparting knowl- 
edge rather than promoting human welfare’’ becomes still 
more general. The preventive here is the emphasis upon 
the personality of the teacher. We shall do well to remem- 
ber the truth, so well phrased by Canon Ravan, that ‘‘life is 
not ours in order that we may become experts. We become 
experts in order that life may be enriched.’”* 

In spite of all that we do or can do, some of our teachers 
will show less improvement than we hoped for. When, 
however, we come to the choice of new members of the in- 
structional staff, we stand unhindered and unhampered 
(save by the limits of the salaries we can pay) before a 


door of opportunity. We shall enter it only as we move 
definitely and unswervingly toward the position of 


4. Demanding Good Teachers 


The considerations that govern a wise choice of new 
members of the staff bear also upon the matter of the reten- 
tion or dismissal of present teachers. On this latter ques- 
tion we shall later have a word to say. 

A real problem, with many ramifications, is the ‘‘Ph.D. 
problem.’’ We all know well enough the kind’ of teaching 
that is prevalent in certain schools where the policy is to 
employ ‘‘good teachers’’ without concern as to the amount 
of graduate training these so called ‘‘good teachers’’ have 
had. We know the instructional superficiality and the 
administrative subterfuge that are involved. With such a 
policy no wise administration will have sympathy. . 

We also know well enough the kind of teaching which is 
prevalent in schools where by reason of the pressure of 

* Princeton Alumni Weekly. 
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acerediting agencies or a foolishly directed desire for 
faculty-degree-prestige, the policy is to make the Ph.D. 
degree an essential qualification, with teaching skill an inci- 
dent, an accident, one of the adiaphora. Such a policy is 
tolerated by too many presidents; some have for it a secret 
and illegitimate affection. 

I shall not reiterate the common strictures upon undue 
emphasis upon the Ph.D. The practice of seeking Ph.D.’s 
changes from fashion, folly, and futility to sound adminis- 
trative policy solely in proportion as the person who chooses 
teachers thinks first of teaching skill and second of posses- 
sion of a degree; as he does his utmost to secure both; and 
as he is ready to choose a man for his ability as a teacher 
rather than for his success in attaining degrees. 

The proposal of a degree other than the Ph.D., as recog- 
nition not only for knowledge of a field, but also for knowl- 
edge of the technique of teaching in that field, will probably 
not be found acceptable. However, the suggestion is not 
without merit. If the Ph.D. is to be granted only in accord 
with the dictum of the American Association of University 
Professors, there can be no question as to the need for a new 
degree. ‘‘The doctor’s degree should be conferred only 
upon persons of unusual intellectual endowment, with un- 
equivocal capacities for research.’’ Why not a degree to 
be conferred upon persons of unusual intellectual endow- 
ment, possessing thorough acquaintance with a particular 
field, and with unquestionable capacity for effective and 
inspiring teaching? 

I have not seen a better or briefer statement of this pos- 
sibility than the following from a recent number of Antioch 
Notes: 


Important as it is, research shouid not be made the sole measure 
of educational merit. Our graduate schools are clogged with men and 
women plodding into middle life at perfunctory theses who can never 
contribute anything original, but who might have developed genuine 
skill in other endeavors. 

Do we not need new educational criteria and programs for those 
who have capacity to learn and perhaps the genius to teach, but not 
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to ereate? Some new degree or other recognition could give them 
their due, while distinguishing their work from that creative effort 
which should bear the name of research.* 


For the man who has won the degree under the present 
requirements, I have, for more than one reason, profound 
respect. I respect him for his knowledge, even though it 
be knowledge in a field more and more carefully restricted 
and limited. Most of all, I respect him for the moral pur- 
pose which he has shown in undergoing what he had to 
undergo in order to win the degree. In considering any 
suggested substitute degree we may well take thought as to 
the possible loss of something here which has real value. 

As the matter now stands, the possession of the Ph.D. 
conveys no assurance of the possession of teaching ability. 
Give us, for our colleges, Ph.D.’s—worthy and stiffly 
trained Ph.D.’s who know thoroughly their fields—but give 
us Ph.D.’s who have had definite and resultful training in 
the technique of the teacher’s art—who have had practice- 
teaching of college grade under supervision—teachers certi- 
fied to us as being able to teach. There is nothing unreason- 
able in such a demand. It is for their teaching work that 
we employ them. How utterly preposterous it is to be told 
that we do not know what we want, or that if we do, we do 
not want what is best for us, when we venture to request 
what we know is vitally nedded at the institutions whose 
needs we know if we know anything at all. 

If it is true that at least 75 per cent of those persons who 
receive the Ph.D. become teachers (at some institutions the 
percentage runs much higher); and if it is true, on the 
other hand, that not a single school** in America requires 
of those intending to teach, a course in the technique of 
college instruction as a prerequisite to the Ph.D.; and if it 
is true that 85 per cent of all the courses in that field are 

* Antioch Notes, November 15, 1928. 

** At the Chattanooga convention, attention was called to the pro- 


cedure now being worked out in the Graduate School of Duke Uni- 
versity, intended to provide this technical training. 
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to be found within six of our universities,—so anomalous 
a situation cries aloud for a changed procedure. 

Dean Haggerty’s comment is discriminating and perti- 
nent: 


It may fairly be asked whether the time has not arrived to face 
squarely the obvious facts. The graduate schools of American uni- 
versities are essentially teacher-training institutions, and upon the 
kind of training which they offer and require of their doctorate can- 
didates will depend the character of our college faculties and the 
quality of college education. Is it too much to ask that in this pro- 
gram of graduate training the student should be required to give some 
attention to the problems of education—problems which will constitute 
the student’s chief concern once he is launched on his professional 
career ?* 


When this Association’s Commission on Enlistment and 
Training of College Teachers tabulated the responses to 
its preliminary questionnaire, it found that, with one ex- 
ception, the most strikingly unanimous vote was recorded 
in answer to this question: 


Do you think it necessary or desirable for Graduate Departments 
or Schools to provide special courses of training for the benefit of 
those who are planning to teach in college? 


To this question 254 institutions replied ‘‘Yes’’; 17 
‘‘No.’’ If that does not show a ‘‘felt need,’’ I do not know 
what would. What we now need to do is to transform this 
‘*felt need’’ into a ‘‘felt demand’’—a demand felt where 
it ought to be felt, that is on the part of administrations of 
the graduate schools. Up to the present time these admin- 
istrations have shown themselves to be fairly well anaes- 
thetized. But there is one point at which the graduate 
school organism is not anaesthetized, and will not be. That 
is the Placement Bureau. It seems, therefore, that we 
should do well to concentrate our stimuli at that point. I 
do not propose the stimulus of argument, but rather that 
of direct and concerted action. There may be a pertinent 
suggestion in the fact that we hear the clock tick only when 
it stops ticking. 

* Educational Record, November, 1928. 
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Is there no fundamental law to which we may turn in 
this matter of securing better teachers? I think there is. 
I refer to the most important law of the economic world— 
the law that affects practically every phase of our existence, 
and conditions every form of our activity—the law of sup- 
ply and demand. Its mighty power, directed upon the 
situation which we now deplore, would remedy that situa- 
tion within a decade. 

There are many ways in which we can improve the situa- 
tion with which we are now concerned. But all together, 
they will result in little compared with what will result if 
we actually attack this problem with the means fully and 
solely within our power, and demand from those who are to 
be placed in our class rooms teaching skill as an absolutely 
necessary qualification. 

The time seems peculiarly ripe for action. For ten years 
we have been facing the difficulties of what is known in the 
commercial world as a ‘‘seller’s market.’’ The production 
of well-trained college teachers has been unequal to the con- 
sumption. To meet an unprecedented increase in enrol- 
ment we have had to provide an unprecedented enlargement 
of our faculties. Since 1918 we have added more teachers 
than we then had. For the next ten years there is no pros- 
pect of a similar expansion. The years 1928 to 1938 will 
be marked by no such increasing demand. The pendulum 
starts now to swing in the opposite direction. We are to 
be favored by the conditions which create a ‘‘buyer’s 
market.’’ The spirit in which we shall demand good teach- 
ers will of course be kindly and considerate. We shall not 
forget that if any enterprise in the world is in its very 
essence a cooperative undertaking, it is the educational 
enterprise. 

We come finally to the consideration of that matter 

which we have here placed last, but which must be in fact 
far from last, viz., that of 
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5. Rewarding Good Teachers 


To all that has been said there is an important corollary. 
The rule of proper reward for efficient service must be 
regarded. 

To whom are due the rewards in rank and salary? Our 
practice has been to reward degrees, and age, and years of 
experience, and length of service in our own schools, and 
sometimes mere ranking. Why not reward what ought to 
be rewarded—skill in the doing of the real work of the 
teacher ?* 

Our teachers as a class are as free from the mercenary 
motive as any group in the world, unless it be the preach- 
ers. Dean McConn estimates them truly: 

The great majority are men of superior parts. The abler ones 
among them are fully the peers of the leaders in business and the 
professions. ... Many of them are prodigious workers. And espe- 
cially are they distinguished by an unworldly disinterestedness. In a 
country and a period in which a majority of the population have con- 
centrated exclusively on acquisition and pleasure, this group—almost 
alone—is devoting itself to the higher life, to the things of the mind, 
to the advancement of knowledge and the training of youth; accept- 
ing for the privilege of doing so, a compensation which amounts to 
little more than maintenance.** 


That most teachers are motivated by deep-seated love 
for their work, is beyond question. Professor Palmer 
manifested the spirit of the teaching profession when he 
declared : ‘‘ Harvard University pays me for doing what I 
would gladly pay Harvard for the privilege of letting me 
do.’’ 

The very meagerness of the teacher’s stipend, however, 
makes strong what his own inclination would lead him to 
disregard, the incentive of the possibility of increased 
earnings. Hold that reward clearly before the teacher who 
seeks to be a good teacher, bestow it upon him as liberally 


*Wo have agreed that a man who specializes on teaching shall 
not suffer as compared with a research man.’’ From a description of 
the Freshman Year Plan at Yale. 

** Max McOonn, College or Kindergarten, p. 218. 
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(yes, even more liberally for a time, until the situation is 
balanced again) as upon those who do research work and 
write. We shall thereby alter the attitude of our teachers 
as we can do it by no possible amount of statistical study, 
philosophical argument, or impassioned exhortation. 

As a preliminary to any resultful adoption of this pro- 
cedure there must be escape from the lock-step policy of 
promotion which has grown up among us or been forced 
upon us, and which acts as a barrier to progress and a fet- 
ter upon freedom of reward. ‘‘Equal degrees, plus equal 
teaching-experience, plus equal ranking, must mean equal 
salaries.’’ How fallacious a theory! How pernicious a 
policy! We may continue to be hampered in our bestowal 
of the reward of higher ranking. We cannot have faculties 
made up completely of full professors. There is no sound 
reason why we should be hampered, within the limits of a 
flexible salary scale, in bestowing the reward of increased 
salary. 

A concomitant of the duty to reward the good teacher 
must be mentioned. The poor teacher must be aided to 
improve, or must be dispensed with. In some cases no 
procedure but the latter will suffice. If it was ever ex- 
pedient that one man should die for the people, it may 
be asked whether a few persons who are teachers in name 
only should not starve for the pupils. Over against the 
misery of the man who is asked to resign, it may be fair 
to place the damage done to the scores who are disap- 
pointed, aggrieved ,.and in many cases irretrievably dam- 
aged, by his instructional malpractice. 

In what I have said I have simply tried to point out 
what I regard as my personal duty and yours, from the 
practical administrative standpoint; and to suggest that in 
the performance of this duty there is an opportunity second 
to few that are before us as presidents today. 
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THE PRODUCTION OF GOOD COLLEGE 
TEACHING 


Drrector CHarLes H. Jupp 
School of Education, University of Chicago 


It has become the fashion of late to classify lecturing 
to college classes as one of the cardinal sins. Figures of 
speech, such as ‘‘pouring in process,’’ have been resorted 
to in the effort to find words strong enough to express 
adequately the condemnation of lecturing which critics feel. 
Harrowing reminiscences are recounted of the suffering en- 
dured in undergraduate days when the precious time and 
intellectual energy of whole college classes were wasted by 
some incompetent, mumbling professor who read antiquated 
notes hour after hour. New and supposedly better methods 
of college teaching are suggested. The professor is to sit 
at his desk and the student who has become conscious of a 
problem is to seek the professor’s aid in solving the prob- 
lem. Or the student is to watch the professor as he skil- 
fully writes some epoch-making treatise and becoming fired 
with enthusiasm, is to imitate the mature ‘‘fellow-worker.’’ 

There is another source of irritation to the critics of the 
college. Apparently some college teachers have been misled 
into that forbidden path known as research. The evils 
which result from research are said to be without number. 
The devotee becomes hollow-eyed and absent minded; he 
does not know the family histories of his students; he does 
not recognize an alumnus of the college at commencement 
time ; he does not attend football practice. It is a question 
whether he gives proper attention to the duties of family 
life. He becomes so absorbed in strictly intellectual pur- 
suits that he neglects everything else. Evidently the only 
place for him is a graduate school where he will not disturb 
the vivid and colorful life of the college. 
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Perhaps I have pointed out the dangers of lecturing and 
research in terms which the critics will characterize as 
lamentably lacking in vigor. I am frank to admit that I 
have difficulty in adjusting my thinking to most of what 
has been said on these topics. As a student of the science 
of education, I have been trained to look for evidence before 
I accept or reject any assertions about educational prac- 
tices. Evidence about the efficiency of lecturing and about 
the effects of research on teaching is almost wholly wanting. 
There is an abundant literature on the American college, 
but it is a literature of the essay type, full of pleasing 
phrases and witty epigrams. It is not a scientific literature. 
The time has past in the field of elementary education when 
anyone dares to make an assertion about the effectiveness 
or ineffectiveness of a method of teaching without support- 
ing his assertion with tangible measurements of results. It 
is less than a generation since the lower schools were hiding 
behind the false statement that educational results are so 
intangible that no one can be sure that he is right. If col- 
leges are backward in their methods today, it is not because 
professors lecture or because professors have research inter- 
ests, it is because colleges have not adopted scientific meth- 
ods of directing their activities. 

It is easily possible to determine whether lecturing is a 
successful or unsuccessful method of college teaching. Any- 
one who really wants to know the truth on this matter, can 
secure it with a relatively small expenditure of time and 
money. Some day college boards of trustees will be led by 
intelligent college presidents to set aside each year a modest 
sum for purposes of self-examination of the college. The 
records which now lie unused in the recorder’s office will 
be compiled in such a way as to reveal which instructor 
stimulates students to elect courses in the lines of that 
instructor’s speciality. A part of this modest sum will 
then be devoted to finding out how the successful stimula- 
tors of students do their work in the classroom and how 
these successful stimulators of students secure the material 
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which they employ in arousing the interest of students. 
Another part of the modest sum spent in self-examination 
will be devoted to discovering with precision the classes in 
which low-grade students congregate and the classes which 
attract the bright and industrious students. When this hap- 
pens, the offhand condemnation of lecturing and research 
will give place to intelligent, discriminating evaluation. 

When facts are substituted for speculation and hasty 
generalization, it will be noted that it is absurd to speak 
of lecturing as though it were a uniform procedure in the 
various classrooms where it is employed. There is a type 
of lecturing which is quite casual and unprepared. Those 
college teachers who adopt the casual and unprepared at- 
titude toward their work have to be real geniuses to suc- 
ceed. There is a type of lecturing which is the result of 
such meticulous refinement of phrases and ideas that it is 
repellant to some minds. The academic world has become 
the harbor of not a few sensitive souls who are by nature 
and habit so devoted to refinement that they are not adapted 
to give instruction to the football squad. Anyone who uses 
the word ‘‘lecturing’’ without discrimination to cover all 
forms of oral presentation of facts and fancies is, to say the 
least, over-hasty in generalization. 

If there is need of care in the use of the word “‘lectur- 
ing,’’ there is even more need of intelligence in the use of 
the word ‘‘research.’’ There is research which consists in 
performing the act of accumulating certain items of knowl- 
edge. There is research which consists in the practice of 
the methods and art of intellectual inquiry. There is an 
ancient dispute in education. On the one side of this dis- 
pute are arrayed those who say that all knowledge is specific 
and particular. On the other side are those who believe 
that the human mind can develop ways of operating that 
will carry it into new fields of discovery. The second group 
of thinkers regard research as training in scholarly methods. 
To these the mere uncovering of a fact is trivial unless it 
reveals to the mind of the student a universal method of 
penetrating the unknown. 
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It is one of the misfortunes of our present-day civilization 
that the demands for education have far outrun the supply 
of competent educators. The rush of students into high 
schools and colleges has created an acute situation which 
we have not been able to meet. The present generation is 
frankly not prepared to furnish first-class intellectual lead- 
ership to the students in the next generation who are seek- 
ing instruction. The graduate schools are blamed for turn- 
ing out immature and incompetent teachers. The answer 
which the graduate schools can properly make to this charge 
is that the educational institutions of the country are em- 
ploying graduate students, with degrees lower than the 
highest at such a rate that it is impossible to keep students 
in training long enough to guarantee good equipment in 
intellectual methods. When college executives find in their 
faculties people of low intellectual achievements whom 
should they hold responsible, the graduate schools or their 
own administrative machinery which went into the open 
market and brought in an undesirable commodity ? 

Some light on this dispute about the effectiveness of lec- 
turing and the value of research can perhaps be gained by 
referring to the history of the importation of these two dis- 
turbing factors into American education. As everyone 
knows, we imported both from German universities. In 
those institutions where lecturing and research were at 
home, conditions are totally different from the conditions in 
America. Germany is small enough so that students mi- 
grate freely from university to university. Good lecturers 
and competent leaders in methods of thinking are selected 
as a result of student migration by that very intelligent 
body of critics of teaching—the students. Furthermore, the 
German universities have a method of responding very 
sensitively to student judgment. In those institutions the 
professors are paid according to the number of students 
that they attract. In our own country conditions are so 
different from those in Germany that it is little wonder that 
the importation of German methods has caused some dis- 
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turbance. Our college students are immature. They mi- 
grate with difficulty and in opposition to the most energetic 
efforts on the part of colleges to prevent migration. Inter- 
communication between colleges, even intercommunication 
between departments in a single institution, is prevented 
so far as possible. ‘The institution collects all fees and dis- 
burses as little as possible to the successful teacher—usually 
insisting on a fixed scale which ignores gradations of com- 
petency. 

When lecturing and research were transferred from the 
open competition of the German university to the closed 
shop of the American college, they naturally began to func- 
tion badly. The closed shop must of necessity ask every 
worker to fit into a schedule of hours which is based on 
average performance. Also, it prescribes that the units of 
raw materials handled be standardized. The units of stu- 
dent organization called ‘‘classes’’ must be equalized and 
must be as small as possible so as to prevent the rise of any 
individual operator above the general level of mediocrity. 
The failures in American teaching which have been charged 
to lecturing and research are in reality failures of a type 
of college organization which had no right to import meth- 
ods of instruction unless it was prepared for radical changes 
throughout its whole anatomy. 

I have chosen to formulate my discussion up to this point 
around the concrete problems of the lecture and research, 
not because I am interested in these particular problems 
alone, but because they make it possible to illustrate the 
thesis which I am here to defend. That thesis is that the 
best college teacher is the one who has learned to adapt his 
methods to the students and the institution which he serves 
and to the body of knowledge which he is to help develop. 
There is a briefer way of saying what I have just said. 
The best teacher is the teacher who consciously adjusts him- 
self to his work. The reason why it is essential that we 
formulate this thesis with care is that American colleges 
have steadfastly held to the mythological faith that good 
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teachers are the products of chance. I should like to be as 
emphatic as I can in the assertion that good teachers are 
always and invariably products of conscious effort. They 
are made, not born. The fact that the making of good 
teachers has been up to date a private enterprise, that 
good teachers have made themselves, has blinded us to the 
necessity of carrying on the manufacturing operation. The 
time has come when institutions must take a hand in the - 
production of teachers. If there is a good kind of lectur- 
ing, why not cultivate it on a large scale? If there are 
bad lecturers, why not set in motion institutional machin- 
ery for eliminating them? If enthusiasm for research is 
inimical to present institutional organization, why not find 
out which is wrong, the lust for research or the college 
organization ? 

Perhaps there are some in this company who are offended 
by the statement that good teaching can be manufactured ? 
Let us consider some of the methods which can be recom- 
mended. A group of young instructors in a given institu- 
tion come together periodically and exchange views with 
regard to their difficulties. One says that he has in his 
class an aggressive student who persists in asking trivial 
questions. Another says that he does not know how to 
gauge the amount of outside work which it is legitimate 
to ask the members of his class to do. Another finds that 
he is overburdened with the correction of written papers 
which he feels it necessary to require in order to keep up 
standards in his class. When these difficulties are pre- 
sented, the group pools its experiences or seeks the advice 
of an older member of the staff and finally makes available 
to the whole group what might otherwise have remained a 
purely individual method of adjustment. 

The reasons why there are not groups of instructors of . 
this type in every college are that custom has not suggested 
this type of organization, the administration has been either 
through oversight or necessity too economical to provide 
leadership and consequently there has grown up a kind of 
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pride of isolation and self-sufficiency. College teachers 
have come to feel that any admission of fallibility is likely 
to discredit the whole profession. As a result, the tradition 
is universally accepted that all college teachers are in their 
own classrooms absolutely competent and above reproach. 
This tradition is known in wide circles to be indefensible, 
but it seems necessary to defend it except in the most inti- 
mate and confidential circles. 

This unwholesome individualism of college teaching has 
operated to an extent that we seldom realize to defeat the 
expression of a legitimate individualism which would be 
highly advantageous. Our colleges are schedule-ridden. 
The college teacher who does nothing but teach classes in 
repetitious subjects demands that his hours be on the same 
schedule as that which defines the duties of the most com- 
petent lecturer and contributor to knowledge. Is it any 
wonder that in sheer desperation some research worker 
neglects his teaching? Is it any wonder, under these 
stereotyped institutional forms, that stereotyped despair 
settles down over minds which once had the promise of 
intellectual productivity ? 

One of my friends who is limited in his privileges of 
advocating educational reform by the responsible adminis- 
trative position which he holds at the head of a great institu- 
tion, uses a phrase in private conversation which I can re- 
peat because it will not cause a commotion in any faculty. 
He says that a member of a faculty ought to be paid as 
other modern laborers are for piece-work. Salaries should 
be graded to correspond to the number of students who 
really pass at the end of the quarter and by the number 
of contributions to thinking as judged by one’s peers, 
which are produced from time to time. Piece-work pay of 
. this kind would drive some people out of the profession 
exactly as piece-work pay sends a number of lawyers each 
year into whatever is the retreat of those who have tried 
and failed in that profession. 

Piece-work pay would stimulate individual initiative and 
inventiveness. There would be very little platitudinous 
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writing in essays on college about ‘‘the lecture method’’ 
because there would be no possibility of lumping together 
individual excellencies and deficiencies under a single word. 
Research would no longer be the purely formal operation 
which it sometimes is. Society would discover that intel- 
lectual inventiveness is worth much and that routine imita- 
tion is a commodity of less value. 

I have as great a desire as my friend the administrator 
to secure good teaching for the college by stimulating the 
individual. I doubt whether piece-work pay is the best 
method of insuring good teaching. Furthermore, piece- 
work pay seems to me to throw on the individual the whole 
responsibility for devising good ways of teaching. Will it 
not be better for the colleges to share with the members 
of the faculty responsibility for stimulating those who enter 
the teaching staff? ‘Will it not be well to discover by ex- 
perimentation and testing what are the most effective meth- 
ods and to transmit by training that which institutions find 
to be advantageous? The fact is that the public is begin- 
ning to demand of the college that it guarantee more uni- 
formly good teaching than it has provided in the past. The 
college cannot escape institutional responsibility in a world 
where scientific evaluation of results is the watchword. 

Perhaps I have not made the contribution which was to 
be expected under the subject assigned to me on the pro- 
gram. I have indulged in only a few comments on what 
constitutes the good teacher. I have, frankly, very little 
interest in defining the personal traits of any individual 
except as such a definition will bring into prominence the 
possibility of institutional production on a large scale of 
the highest types of virtue. I have tried to lift the discus- 
sion from the individual and to carry it over to the institu- 
tion. Good teaching is, according to the view which I have 
tried to express, a collective product. Good teaching is a 
direct responsibility of the college administration. Good 
teaching is something which has to be paid for. The pay 
can be arranged at the end or at the beginning. [If it is 
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paid for at the end only, the fee system is the only fair 
system. Far more advantageous for society is a system 
that contributes generously to good teaching in the begin- 
ning. Good teaching can be made. It can be institution- 
ally contrived. It should be institutionally demanded, but 
before it is institutionally demanded, it should be institu- 
tionally cultivated. Society asks of the college that it pro- 
vide good teaching. The college cannot shift responsibility 
to the faculty or to irresponsible critics who make pro- 
nouncements without discrimination. 





THE EFFECTIVE COLLEGE 


The following extracts are taken from a review of THE 
Errective CoutuecE in the Bulletin of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors, November, 1928: 


The papers in Tue Errective CouLecEe vary greatly in both sub- 
stance and form: ‘‘Some were carefully prepared papers, others 
stenographic reports of extempore addresses before the annual meet- 
ing of the Association.’’ But the volume as a whole may justly be 
said to represent the best thought about college problems that is being 
done in our day by the most distinctive leaders. The writers include 
such men as Presidents Aydelotte, Mason, Wilkins and Lowell, and 
Professors Tatlock and Surette. 

The papers are divided into the following nine groups: ‘‘Ideals for 
the Effective College,’’ ‘‘The Effective College Curriculum,’’ 
‘*Paculty-Student Relationships,’’ ‘‘ Effective Teaching,’’ ‘‘The Pro- 
motion of Scholarship,’’ ‘‘ Music and the Arts of Design,’’ ‘‘ Religion 
in the Effective College,’’ ‘‘ Financing the Effective College,’’ and 
‘*The College of the Future.’’ 


. + * * * * * 

Tue Errective Cotizce is a book to give encouragement to the 
increasing number of thoughtful persons within and without the 
campus who are weary of the college as a degree-mill and earnestly 
desire the reassertion of the intellectual character of college education. 


Tue Errective Cou.Ece is sold at $2.00 per copy. Or- 
ders sent to the Association of American Colleges, 111 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y., will be promptly filled. 
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EXPERIMENTING WITH THE COLLEGE 
TEACHER’S PROBLEMS 


Dean Metvin E. HacGertry 
The University of Minnesota 


The material which I wish to discuss briefly we have 
gathered from three sources—a questionnaire study deal- 
ing with changed practices in the field of college education, 
an analysis of the literature on college education for the 
decade 1919-1928 inclusive, and a program of the experi- 
mental studies of college problems which we have con- 
ducted at the University of Minnesota. Material under the 
first and second headings has been collected by the writer 
acting as Secretary of a Committee on the Professional 
Training of College Teachers of the North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools. Material to be 
discussed under the third heading has been developed under 
the general direction of a Committee on Educational Re- 
search at the University of Minnesota, of which the speaker 
has been Chairman for a period of years. Time will permit 
only a hasty review of any one of the three groups of data 
indicated, but such a summary will give a picture of the 
seope and depth of interest which is now centering toward 
a better understanding of college education. 

Somewhat more than a year ago, we sent to all the col- 
leges which are members of the North Central Association 
and to a number of others, four very simple questions of 
this type: Has your institution undertaken recently any 
changed procedure in regard to the college curriculum? If 
so, to whom may we write for details? The second ques- 
tion referred to college instruction; the third to matters of 
student personnel; and the fourth to college organization 
and administration. 

The response to these simple questions was generous. 
One hundred thirty-five institutions reported that they had 
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made changes in the reorganization and administration of 
the institution. Two hundred twenty-two reported the 
reconstruction of curricula; two hundred fifty-six institu- 
tions, changed procedures in the handling of student per- 
sonnel; and one hundred twenty-two institutions indicated 
that they were making studies in the field of college instruc: 
tion. Our purpose in this initial query was to secure a list 
of institutions to whom we could send a more elaborate 
questionnaire, amounting to sixteen pages, and covering in 
considerable detail the nature of these changed practices. 

The number of replies to the second inquiry dropped ma- 
terially. We had difficulty in getting responses from a 
number of the institutions which reported on the first 
questionnaire that these changed procedures had occurred, 
and from some of them we got no replies at all. From 
others we had responses in considerable detail covering one 
or another of the four parts of this questionnaire. Some 
reported changes in all phases of the inquiry. The results 
of this study are reported in the 1929 Year Book of the 
National Society of College Teachers of Education, and 
reveal an astonishing variety of activities designed to im- 
prove the work of the colleges. Since these are of a kind 
with those reported in the literature, we may discuss the 
two together. 

The second approach we have made to a study of this 
problem has been in an analysis of the literature published 
during the past decade. In the beginning it was thought 
that this analysis would be a relatively simple matter, but 
as we got into the journals, bulletins, periodicals of one sort 
and another, and collected the books, the number exceeded 
our expectations by many titles. The study from this point 
of view is still very incomplete, but we have at present 
1162 titles of college studies, using the term ‘‘studies’’ some- 
what liberally. 

In the first overview of publications we tried to de- 
termine the length of contributions in terms of a standard 
page of three hundred words. The summary brings to 
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light about 48,000 pages of material amounting to about 
* 14,500,000 words, as nearly as we can roughly tabulate it, 
and it comes to us through 128 different avenues of pub- 
lication. The decade would thus appear to have produced 
a widely scattered literature in excess of 100 volumes of 
respectable size on the matter of college education. 

In analysis we have roughly divided this material into 
four categories which are by no means exclusive, but which 
are useful. In the first division we have placed that ma- 
terial which is published, and, in general, collected, by 
agencies outside the walls of a particular university or col- 
lege. To the second group we have allotted all titles relat- 
ing to the establishment of new colleges distinctly variant 
from the traditional type of collegiate institution. The 
third division brings together material relating to the 
efforts of existing institutions to study and modify their 
prevailing practices. In the fourth division we placed 
studies made by individual members of faculties, adminis- 
trative officers, or others connected with an institution, but 
studies made apparently without institutional cooperation. 

Much of this literature I shall pass over in this discus- 
sion. In particular, I neglect those studies published by 
the Bureau of Education, the General Education Board, 
the Carnegie Foundation, and like institutions—studies 
that, for the most part, are made and published by agencies 
not connected with a particular college. The primary 
reason for this is that they deal with problems of organiza- 
tion and administration of college education rather than 
with the matter now before this Association, that of the 
teacher’s problems. 

In like manner we shall now omit the second category, 
namely, that which centers about efforts to establish new 
colleges. This is a considerable body of literature, dealing 
largely, again, with problems of organization and admin- 
istration, although in some cases with curricula, with tech- 
niques of instruction, and with problems of personnel. 
Adequate treatment would require more time than is now 
available. 
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Our major concern is with the third group, and since it is 
not easy to separate this content from that of the fourth 
group, let us consider the two together. Here we have by 
far the largest number of titles—studies made by colleges, 
administrative officers of colleges, or members of the facul- 
ties of colleges, and relating to the immediate problems of 
the institution in which the study is made. There are for 
the decade more than 1,000 titles in the two groups. If 
anyone is interested to find out what is going on in the 
minds of people who have to deal with problems of col- 
lege education and to find out all that is going on, he is 
under necessity of reading about 1,000 separate books and 
articles, making a total of about 8,000,000 words, or about 
fifty volumes of respectable size. 

This array of titles is a striking evidence of the concern 
which American colleges entertain concerning their own 
problems. It is equally clear, also, that some of this ma- 
terial is highly important as throwing new light upon many 
old problems, as well as contributing an analysis and a 
specification of certain new issues. I shall hurriedly 
sketch the outline under which we have found it possible 
to group this entire body of material, both that which de- 
rives from the questionnaires and that which we get from 
the study of the literature. Keep in mind that our ques- 
tionnaire did not inquire about existing practices, but about 
changed practices, and also that the literature which we 
have reviewed is, in general, a discussion of the changed 
practices and of an evaluation of present practices. 

The first important category related to what we may call 
the changing student body, and the most important item 
under this deals with the attempts, by various means, to 
arrive at a finer discrimination of student character, using 
the word character in its broadest sense. It is clear that 
the dominant drive actuating more individuals and more 
institutions than any other single motive is this effort on 
the part of colleges and teachers to understand better the 
qualities of students with whom they deal. Interestingly 
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enough, the particular topic which is the subject of more 
papers than any other is that of the intelligence tests, which 
claims 115 titles. Then there are, of course, the familiar 
topics suggested here both by Dr. Mann and Dean Hawkes, 
in their survey reports—problems of personal adjustment, 
the classification of students, the use of objective examina- 
tions, orientation courses, scholastic aptitude tests, voca- 
tional guidance, and so on. The matter of student records 
is receiving widespread attention, and there is a great de- 
velopment of new and various advisory agencies. 

Although we have greatly increased our activities, I share 
the feeling expressed by Dean Hawkes, that we may not 
have gotten very far in improving our services to students 
in spite of all the attention we have given to new activities 
in the field of the college student personnel. There is little 
evidence that the student is better off than he was before. 
It is far from clear, for instance, that the multiplication 
of agencies for student counseling has really helped the stu- 
dent. The way has been cleared of a few surface hindrances 
to facile adjustment to the college situation, but for the 
more difficult task of the choice of a life-work, the selection 
and development of useful contacts and friendships, and 
the mastery of knowledge requisite to the successful pursuit 
of a complex occupation, most of the agencies which we 
have reviewed have less to offer than their number and 
variety would imply is the case. The danger exists that 
the multiplication of counseling activities may, by diverting 
attention from profound problems to surface matters, de- 
feat the fundamental aim of educational guidance. Noth- 
ing has yet been offered that can be regarded as an effec- 
tive substitute for the college curriculum and the teaching 
faculty in these basic matters of guidance. The latter are 
the agencies that open up to the student the world of 
knowledge and skill and give him the means of finding his 
way about in the world of ideas. 

While we have done much to help the student find his 
way about the campus, we have done much less to help him 
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find his way about in the world of ideas. The basic instru- 
ment for this purpose remains his contact with the faculty 
and the curriculum, which, also, furnishes the student with 
the very best means of self-appraisal, and places him, if 
he ever is to have it, in a conscious command of his own 
resources and his limitations. Counseling agencies can only 
be useful in so far as they aid the student into and through 
these fundamental agencies of educational guidance. 

The number of counseling agencies in some institutions 
is, indeed, surprising. In one college a student may receive 
advice and counsel from any one, or from all, of the follow- 
ing officers and agencies: the president, the college dean— 
in some cases as many as three of them—the dean of men, 
the dean of women, the registrar, the department head, 
faculty advisers—numbers of them—students’ health ser- 
vice, the department of physical education and hygiene, 
including athletic coaches, a variety of special counsellors, 
such as the psychologist, the psychiatrist, the social ‘worker, 
the vocational counsellor, and the personnel officer, to say 
nothing of the multiplicity of student advisers, disinterested 
and otherwise. Most of this advising is centered upon the 
hapless freshman who certainly escapes bewilderment only 
by some protective incapacity to respond to all the vari- 
able and often conflicting advising agencies. 

It is an interesting fact that while the problems of stu- 
dent personnel stand first in the studies, those of the cur- 
riculum stand second. These emphases are in clear contrast 
to the content treated in the publications comprising the 
first and second groups of studies where matters of admin- 
istration and organization hold the dominant réle. It is 
the writer’s view that this emphasis is distinctly encourag- 
ing since it indicates that those who are concerned with 
college problems are placing first in their thinking the very 
fundamental educational issue of the student and his cur- 
riculum. 

Under the second large grouping into which this material 
falls, that dealing with the matter of remaking the curric- 
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ulum, the sub-topics are the items of entrance require- 
ments, orientation courses, graduation requirements, new 
curricula, new courses, the length of the college course, 
prerequisites to courses and curricula, and lastly, the matter 
of honors courses and other means of caring for superior 
students. 

Notwithstanding the undoubted evidence of concern for 
the improvement of the college curriculum, it would not 
appear that colleges have yet arrived at any well-defined 
or authenticated principles of curriculum construction. 
The powerful sway of tradition enshrouds efforts at change 
and makes progress halting and ineffective, and frequently 
the smaller institutions seem less able to take an aggres- 
sively experimental attitude toward improvement than do 
some of the larger institutions. 

The third grouping of titles has to do with the problems 
of instruction. Interestingly enough, there have been 
fewer attacks upon this problem reported in the literature, 
and the data from our questionnaire on the improvement 
of teaching confirm this finding. Such attempts as have 
been made concern more largely the matter of instructional 
groups, and classification according to ability. The mark- 
ing system continues to plague colleges everywhere, and 
some half dozen to a dozen papers are issued each year on 
the topic, few of which seem to reach any very satisfactory 
solution. Seventeen papers have to do simply and directly 
with the problem, and college marks are treated with other 
issues in about one hundred additional papers and studies. 
The whole question of improving examinations has had con- 
siderable attention, and finally, there is some effort, al- 
though very little, as reported in the papers or in the ques- 
tionnaire, actually to improve methods of teaching through 
experimental investigation. There is some discussion of 
this topic, but little controlled experimentation. 

For reasons already indicated I shall pass over the mat- 
ter of changes in administration and organization to be 
published elsewhere. 
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But I must cut this discussion short. Let me turn 
abruptly to the growing movement for the experimental 
study of college teaching. The work of the Minnesota 
Committee on Educational Research has already been re- 
ferred to this morning by President McConaughey and 
others. Its organization and activities were described by 
the speaker in the November number of the Butierim of 
this Association. It is but typical of efforts which are 
now making in a score or more of collegiate institutions. 
Citations might be made of Iowa, Purdue, Yale, Chicago, 
Michigan, Northwestern, Stanford, Oregon, and Ohio State 
among others. 

Among the twenty-five and more projects of our com- 
mittee the problems of evaluating instructional outcomes 
bulk large, along with those of personnel and curriculum. 
The class-size experiment which extended over a four year 
period and which involved more than 6,000 students in a 
varied group of courses is well known. The results of this 
study are available in book form under the title Class 
Size at the College Level. This report marks for the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota a new approach to the study of its 
own problems, namely, that of experimental investigation. 
You have here not merely an examination of the university 
records, but the conscious attempt to set up experimental 
teaching situations, to control the contributing factors, 
and to measure the influence of a single factor. As a 
method of studying college education this program can be 
made to bear large fruitage in the consideration of educa- 
tional problems. If the investigation had done nothing 
more than to demonstrate the possibility of the experimental 
method as applied to the problems of college education, this 
study would have large significance. Such demonstration 
is probably more important in the long run than any 
specified finding concerning the effectiveness of instruction 
in classes of different sizes. Extensions of this study are 
now in progress in departments not touched in the report.* 


* Other projects of our Committee that might be named are the 
following: ' 
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In addition to the report on class size five other volumes 
have appeared or are in the process of publication. The 
titles of these are: Problems of College Education, edited 
by Earl Hudelson, Professor of Education; Eztra-Curri- 
cular Activities, by F. Stuart Chapin, Professor of Soci- 
ology; Problems of Science Teaching at the College Level, 
by A. W. Hurd, Instructor and Assistant Director of the 
Bureau of Educational Research; Curricular Problems in 
Science at the College Level, by P. O. Johnson, Assistant 
Professor and Executive Secretary of the Land-Grant Col- 
lege Survey; Student Marks in University Courses, by 
John E. Bohan, Associate Professor of Education, Univer- 
sity of West Virginia. 

Dr. Palmer Johnson’s investigation in the botanical 
courses developed very interesting facts in regard to the 
permanence of student learning. The results which have 
been briefly described by the writer in a paper on ‘‘The 
Improvement of Medical Instruction’’* should temper 


1. An Analysis of the Marking System at the University of 
Minnesota. 
2. The Mental Hygiene of College Students. 
3. The College Teaching of Science. 
a. Laboratory Instruction in Human Anatomy. 
b. The Value of Laboratory Instruction in Human Physi- 
ology. 
e. The Value of Laboratory Instruction in College Physics— 
Mechanics. 
d. The Effect of Class Size in College Physics—Heat. 
e. Some Determinants of Achievement in Oollege Physics— 
Magnetism and Electricity. 
f. A Study of Prognosis in College Physics. 
g. A Study of Prognosis in Human Anatomy. 
h. Laboratory Instruction in College Chemistry. 
i. The Value of Pre-requisite Courses in College Botany. 
. The Reading Problems of College Students. ; 
- Comparative Scholastic Standing of Athletes. 
. The Nature and Function of Pre-requisite Courses. 
. The Characteristics of Superior College Teachers. 
. Instruction in Clinical Medicine. 
* Haggerty, M. E. —‘‘The Improvement of Medical Instruction.’’ 
Bulletin of the Association of Medical Colleges, January, 1929. 
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considerably our expectations as to what students will get 
out of college study. When we discover that from forty to 
fifty per cent of what students know on a final examina- 
tion is gone beyond effective recall within a three months’ 
period, we may well ask ourselves numerous questions 
about what we are attempting to do to students. 

I shall take time for a statement of only one other proj- 
ect upon which we are working. I choose this one because 
of its intimate relation to the general theme of this con- 
ference, though the study is yet in its initial stages. With 
the aid of a large committee of the university faculty we 
have set about a study of the characteristics of superior 
college teachers. As thus far developed, the method in- 
volves four lines of attack. First of all, we are making a 
study of the biographical literature relating to great teach- 
ers of the last hundred years—men like Huxley, Agassiz, 
Wayland, Hall, Hopkins, McCosh, and a long list of simi- 
larly conspicuous college instructors. What we are asking 
is, What did these men do to students and how did they 
do it? What traits and modes of behavior sufficed to leave 
behind them a long line of inspired disciples? The second 
phase of the study attempts to secure from men now living 
a description of more recent instructors of singularly great 
eminence. We are asking the students of men like Jordan, 
Armstrong, Childs, Sumner, Wilson, James, Bascom, and 
others to detail as accurately as they may, the qualities 
and methods of the men they knew, the men whose teaching 
led them into a life of scholarship or into other useful life 
careers. 

We are, also, seeking light upon the characteristics of 
superior teachers by the more direct method of the observa- 
tion of superior teaching. Dr. F. W. Lathrop, who is the 
chief worker upon this project, has been at work developing 
a method for the objective recording of what transpires in 
a recitation period. He has hit upon a technique that is 
usable by a trained observer and that bids fair to give 
statistically reliable results. When the method for this 
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part of the study is perfected, it is proposed to observe the 
class room activities of certain admittedly good teachers on 
our own university faculties, and possibly also in other 
colleges. 

A fourth device is the stenographic report of recitations, 
lectures, etc., a method which has already been successfully 
used in studies of instruction elsewhere. 

The results of this study may not be prejudged, but al- 
ready it is clear that the project is rich in possibilities. 
We may not discover the single factor that makes a teacher 
superior, for, as Dr. Mann suggested a moment ago, the 
qualities and activities of such teachers are varied, and 
possibly unique to the individual. To display something 
of this variety will in itself be a result of great interest and 
value, and this we shall certainly be able to do in a more 
objective and comprehensive way than it has yet been done. 

In closing, I should like to stress again the point that 
we need in our colleges an experimental attack upon the 
problems of college teaching. Frew persons, whether in 
academic or educational departments, are in a position to 
set themselves up to give a course of a semester in length 
on how to conduct recitations in any particular college 
subject, and the effort that is making in some places to 
establish formal courses for instruction in college methods 
is in danger of running ahead of the hounds. We need ten 
years of experimental work on the problem of college teach- 
ing, on the techniques of making curricula, upon the 
methods of student marking and student examinations and 
student evaluation before we can really offer much that is 
sound and reliable in the way of courses in the teaching of 
college subjects. 

I do not mean to say that all efforts to improve instruc- 
tion should be delayed. We must meet the immediate 
situation in the best way we can, and it will be useful to 
offer to young instructors and to graduate students prepar- 
ing for college teaching such systematized knowledge as 
we may gather together on the problems of college in- 
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struction. But while we do this, we should seek to extend 
that knowledge through experimentation of the most thor- 
oughgoing sort. This is, in my judgment, the inescapable 
task that faces both your institution and mine, and chal- 
lenges us all in the whole matter of improving college 


teaching. 





After all, a country’s greatest resource is the untrained 
talent of its rising generation. To search this out and give 
it full opportunity is surely a good philosophy for a democ- 
racy. Whether we represent the endowed or the publicly 
supported institutions, there rests on all alike the impera- 
tive obligation to exercise to the uttermost such creative 
imagination, such wisdom and energy and devotion as we 
can command, to meet the bewildering educational needs of 
our time and people. If the greatest experiment in self- 
government ever undertaken by man is to avoid the pitfalls 
of pervasive vulgarity and meretricious ignorance, mas- 
querading as sophisticated intelligence; if it is to survive 
the sinister influences of political corruption and commer- 
cial greed; if it is to come into its heritage of great intel- 
lectual and spiritual achievement, which shall furnish the 
indispensable counterpart and complement to its unprece- 
dented material accumulations, it is chiefly to education 
that we must look. The development of that education will 
call for all those human qualities of courage and vision and 
self-sacrifice which we justly esteem most highly. We may 
well pray that we be not found wanting in this supreme 
test of our national life—James R. Angell, Yale Uni- 
versity. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON ACADEMIC 
FREEDOM AND ACADEMIC TENURE 


PRESENT W. W. Boyp 
The Western College for Women, Chairman 


The Commission on Academic Freedom and Academic 
Tenure reports on two matters: 

First. There has been established a cordial feeling be- 
tween this Association and the American Association of 
University Professors whereby efforts are being made by 
all parties concerned to promote and protect definitely 
academic development, research and absolute freedom in 
trying to think toward truth while establishing at the same 
time a caution regarding hasty pronouncements and pro- 
vocative expression which may bring criticism upon both 
institutions and teachers. There is little disposition on the 
part of university professors to defend inefficiency or harm- 
ful personal eccentricity. Neither is there a desire on the 
part of administrators to use arbitrary methods in dealing 
with academic: matters or people. There is a growing 
tendency to recognize that where differences arise they can 
be composed most easily by sitting about a table and taking 
time to talk things through. Where differences can not be 
adjusted, it becomes necessary at times to submit the prob- 
lems involved to boards of trustees, as the final court of 
appeal. 

Second. With this in mind, your Commission thought it 
might be proper and well to go a step farther than we did 
last year and send to each institution in this Association 
enough copies of the resolutions pertaining to academic 
freedom and academic tenure passed by this Association to 
be able to place a copy in the hands of each member of every 
board of trustees. This was done last May, nearly six 
thousand copies of the resolutions being sent to the presi- 
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dents of our institutions for distribution to trustees. No 
request was made that trustees endorse our action. But 
it was made known that we would be glad to have reports 
on the reaction of the boards of trustees to our pro- 
nouncements. 

The replies have been more meager than we had hoped, 
but enough replies have been received to lead to some 
judgments: 

1. Some executives seem to fear to bring the matter 
before their boards for discussion. 

2. Some seemed to think that the boards would get 
into endless discussion, if the resolutions were brought 
forward. 

3. Many boards have already adopted resolutions 
quite in harmony with the expressions of our resolu- 
tions. 

4. In a few instances where the resolutions were sub- 
mitted, there was an absolute acceptance and approval 
by the boards. 

5. A few college presidents who voted for the resolu- 
tions when they were presented to this Association de- 
clined to recommend them to their boards, as they took 
exception to some of the phraseology used. 

6. There seems to be a general agreement in spirit 
with the purpose of our resolutions. 

Your Commission feels that there is little more that can 
be done at present as full publicity has been given to the 
latest pronouncements of this Association. The Commission 
recommends, therefore, that it be discharged. 

It recommends further that each year a committee of 
two members of this association be sent to the meeting of. 
the American Association of University Professors and that 
that Association be invited to send each year a committee 
to our meetings. 


EprroriaL Norse 
In presenting his report, President Boyd made the fol- 
lowing comments. Before reading the paragraph begin- 
ning, ‘‘Second,’’ he said: 
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While the college professors have a distinct organiza- 
tion of their own and proceeded some years ago to 
demand certain rights somewhat on the order of a labor 
union, which they never meant should be their attitude 
at all, there has never been an association of adminis- 
trators nearer than this Association of American Col- 
leges. This is largely made up of executives at least. 
Maybe I ought to say ‘‘executors’’ from the point of 
view of the professor, for the administrators really are 
boards of trustees. 

We need to think of that when talking about the re- 
sponsibilities that belong to colleges. Nevertheless, this 
organization representing on one side administrators, 
and the professors representing on the other side that 
opportunity to study and broaden the field of knowl- 
edge,—these two organizations together have afforded 
the opportunity to approach the question from both 
sides so that. we might produce harmony in our rela- 
tionships to one another if possible, and it has been 
accomplished. I bring that fact out. 


Following the second sentence in the same paragraph he 
said : 


Last year we sent a copy to each president and asked 
him to present it at the board meetings. This year we 
sent more copies to the presidents so they might dis- 
tribute them to members personally and thus every 
trustee be informed. That was the main thing—propa- 
ganda taken to them that they might be informed on 
how we stand as an association of administrators 
while, at the same time, we have had the approval of 
the American Association of University Professors to 
exactly the same pronouncement. 





At the conclusion of the report, Dr. Boyd made the fol- 
lowing statement : 


As part of the duties of this Commission two or 
three of them are asked to go to the annual meeting of 
the American Association of University Professors. 
We were very cordially received by the members of 
this Association, which met in New York City Decem- 
ber 31 and January 1. A number of very interesting 
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questions were discussed by the professors. They 
asked us especially to take into consideration by an- 
nouncement only one thing. They did want our Asso- 
ciation to know that they are organizing a bureau for 
the purpose of making it profitable, if possible, for col- 
lege executives to find teachers they need. It is not on 
the same order as a teachers’ agency, but to give pro- 
fessors an opportunity, if necessity seems to arise, of 
finding positions that might be acceptable to them. 
That bureau is to have its headquarters in the City of 
Washington, and it is the desire on the part of the 
American Association of University Professors that the 
executives of our colleges make use of that bureau 
when the time comes. 

They also appointed two representatives to come to 
this Association, Proféssor David W. Cornelius, who is 
the professor of physics here in the University of 
Chattanooga, and Dr. L. R. Hessler from the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee. I should like to ask them to pre- 
sent greetings from the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors at this time. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON EDUCATIONAL 
SURVEYS 


Drmector CHarLes R. MANN 
The American Council on Education, Chairman 


During the past year the Bureau of Education has com- 
pleted the gathering of statistics and facts in the survey of 
the Land Grant Colleges. The work of the reduction and 
preparation of the report is now in progress. In addition 
to the appropriation of $117,000, an appropriation of 
$8,000 for the next fiscal year will enable the Bureau to 
complete the report and publish it. 

At its annual meeting last March, the North Central 
Association initiated a movement to secure an appropria- 
tion for the Bureau of Education ‘‘to make a study of the 
organization, administration, financing and work of sec- 
ondary schools and of their articulation with elementary 
and higher education.’’ A special committee of the North 
Central Association and other similar regional associations 
presented a plea for such an appropriation before the 
House Committee on Education at its hearings on April 
26th. The suggestion was supported by the National Edu- 
cation Association, the American Council on Education and 
others, with the result that an appropriation of $225,000 
has just been made to enable the Bureau of Education to 
carry on this national study for the next three years. Of 
this, $50,000 is available for the first year’s work, beginning 
July 1, 1929. 

The State of Maine has organized a survey of the needs 
of that state for higher education. This survey is under 
direction of the University of Maine, with the cooperation 
of Bowdoin, Bates and Colby Colleges. Its basic purpose 
is to determine whether the facilities for higher education 
in Maine are adequate to the needs of the people there for 
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higher education. West Virginia has completed and pub- 
lished a state survey under direction of C. H. Judd, of 
Chicago. 

The survey of the Lutheran colleges, conducted under 
the supervision of Dr. Leonard, of Columbia, has been com- 
pleted and the report will soon be ready for issue. A 
similar survey among Presbyterian colleges (North), under 
the supervision of Dr. C. C. McCracken, of Ohio State, is 
in progress. The cooperative study of Pennsylvania col- 
leges under the direction of the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching is well under way and making 
admirable progress. A notable feature of this survey was 
the giving last June of the same comprehensive new type 
tests to all seniors in all Pennsylvania colleges. The sta- 
tistical reduction of the scores is now in progress and is 
yielding some striking results with regard to what the 
various institutions have done for their respective students. 

Boston and Kentucky Universities report thorough self- 
surveys, in which a special committee has been appointed 
to make an intensive study of each of the various schools. 
Minnesota is continuing its extensive and well-known 
studies. At the University of Pittsburgh, a Division of 
Educational Research has been established for the purpose 
of conducting self-study of all phases of university work. 
A brief description of the organization and operations of 
this Division is printed in the current number of the 
Educational Record for January, 1929. 

In the report of this Commission last year, larger state 
and institutional surveys were mentioned. This year it 
seemed desirable to the Commission to go more into detail 
and find out what special studies and experiments indi- 
vidual institutions are carrying on as part of their regular 
routine. In order to gather the required information, a 
circular letter, not a questionnaire, was sent to the institu- 
tions that are members of this Association. The letter 
merely asked the question whether the institution is con- 
ducting any educational experiments or studies which it 
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would like to have mentioned in this report. Up to Janu- 
ary 1, 139 colleges, one third of those invited, have sent 
in a reply. 

Twenty-two of the 139 reported that they are making no 
experiments which they consider of interest to the Associa- 
tion. The total number of studies or experiments men- 
tioned by the remaining 107 institutions is 309. This indi- 
cates a very healthy disposition to experiment in these 
institutions. 

The experiments listed fall naturally into two groups as 
follows. The number after each item indicates the number 
of times the particular item was mentioned in the letters. 

Curriculum revision, 32; Requirements of graduation for 
A.B. and B.S., 10; Entrance plan and requirements, 9; 
Substitution of achievement for credits, 9; Psychological 
and intelligence tests, 8; College teacher, 8; Student time, 6; 
Systematic broadening—comprehensive courses for juniors 
and seniors, 6; Freedom of planning major, 6; Adjustment 
to needs of state and local environment, 6; Objectives and 
aims, 6; Substituting fields of study for course units, 5; 
Continuing records, 5; Extension work and parent educa- 
tion, 5; Distinction between first two years and last two— 
distribution vs. concentration, 5; Faculty organization and 
routine, 4; Distribution of grades, 4; Financial needs, 4; 
Building needs, 3; Program development, 3; Articulation 
among courses, 2; Duplication of work, 2; Library use, 2; 
Junior college centers affiliated, 2; Integrate scientific study 
and research, 2; Informal study, 2; Faculty study of teach- 
ing problems, 2; Number of courses per department—cata- 
logue fragments, 2; Facilities for research, 1; Registrar’s 
office, 1; Ratio of students to faculty, 1; Foreign studies, 1; 
Probation, 1; Liberate faculty for research, 1; Unit costs, 1; 
Health and recreation facilities, 1; Publicity, 1; Unit col- 
leges, 1; Financial aid for students—scholarships and 
loans, 1; Size of college and plant capacity, 1. 

The experiments listed in the foregoing group are clearly 
directed toward improving the mechanism of college ad- 
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ministration and operation under the guidance of expand- 
ing conceptions of what the colleges ought to do for the 
students. As far as can be judged from the letters, these 
experiments are following the usual procedure of formu- 
lating in general terms the results which college education 
ought to attain and then modifying procedures in the 
manner that seems likely to increase what may be called 
the teaching efficiency. 

The second group of experiments indicates a somewhat 
different trend. These are: Creating opportunities for 
exceptional students in honors courses, 17; Special student 
honors, 15; Orientation courses, 12; Sectioning according 
to ability, 9; Personal attention to students, 9; Student 
opinions of curriculum and needs of the college, 7; Voca- 
tional and educational guidance, 6; Extra-curriculum 
activities, 6; Developing examinations to test thinking, 6; 
Comprehensive examinations, 6; Faculty advisers, 6; De- 
velopment of personal responsibility, 5; Alumni opinion on 
curriculum needs, 5; Aptitude tests, 5; Modes of instruc- 
tion, 3; Personnel work, 2; Measuring efficiency of teaching 
by tests, 2; Social groups, 2; Bogey scores, 2; Relation of 
housing to student work and welfare, 2; Supervised study- 
ing, 1; Study of correlation of I.Q. with grades, 1; Study 
of student attitudes, 1; Chapel service, 1; Student rating 
of teachers, 1; What alumni are doing, 1; Exploration 
courses, 1; Two-year selective readings, 1; Department 
tutoring, 1; How to help students diagnose weaknesses, 1. 

The characteristic feature of this group appears to be 
the evident effort to appraise and reliably measure the 
changes actually produced in young people by the college 
mechanism. . That 137 experiments are being made toward 
developing objective measures of the excellencies and de- 
fects of the product of college operations is a most encourag- 
ing sign of progress. 

The Modern Foreign Language Study, which has just 
been completed under the sponsorship of the American 
Council on Education, has followed both of the types of 
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procedure just outlined. Five volumes of the report deal 
with description and analysis of the mechanism of foreign 
language instruction and the results which that mechanism 
should secure. The other eight volumes of the report place 
in the hands of foreign language teachers instruments both 
for measuring objectively what students are getting from 
language instruction and for improving the mechanics of 
instruction so as to secure better results. Both procedures 
are now recognized as essential to real progress, though the 
recognition of the importance of objective study of the 
quality of the product as a basis of modifying school 
mechanism is a relatively recent development. 

The recent rapid trend toward studying human activities 
on the basis of objective appraisals of the changes which 
those activities produce in men and women is not confined 
to education. In a very significant recent book, The 
American Omen, Garet Garrett analyzes the industrial and 
economic situation from the same point of view. He cites 
striking examples of effective industrial progress that have 
been secured by studying the changes produced in workers 
by industrial organization and operation. All who are 
interested in this phase of the subject are recommended to 
read this book and ponder its contents. 

A similar trend is observable in political life. Legisla- 
tion is being analyzed more and more from the point of 
view of the changes the legal system produces in men and 
women and less from considerations of what laws ought to 
do. Those who are interested in this phase of the subject 
are recommended to read and study John Dewey’s recent 
book on The Public and Its Problems. 

* * * * 

I should like to make an application of the principles 
stated in the report to the discussions of this meeting. I 
have followed them with a great deal of interest and found 
the discussions and the papers to be of remarkably inter- 
esting quality, and in some cases inspiring. But I have 
the feeling myself that the discussion of the central topic 
of this meeting, the college teacher, has been left in a 
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rather vague and hazy condition—it is so in my own mind— 
because the various speakers have spoken from different 
points of view and used different terminologies and different 
methods of presenting their ideas. If I were to attempt to 
pick teachers and develop methods of improving their 
teaching quality on the basis of the discussion of this meet- 
ing, I would have to think and reason a good deal before I 
could pick out practical suggestions that would be really 
helpful. 

I have, therefore, written down four brief statements 
which seem to express almost self-evident axioms which 
may help carry home some definite practical notions of 
what might be done in the way of experimenting with this 
teacher question in a manner to get greater results from 
the very useful discussions here. 

By way of introduction may I suggest that this teacher 
matter is not a problem? It has been spoken of throughout 
the meeting as a problem. To me a problem is something 
that can be solved by thinking and discussion and working 
on paper. I should rather call this teacher situation a 
challenge, because a challenge requires action. 

My first thesis is, that great teachers are found in every 
walk of life. The subject has been discussed through the 
meeting as though all great teachers are in schools and col- 
leges. It is not necessary to argue this further than to call 
attention to the fact that there are many great teachers in 
the church, in the law, in the medical profession, in the 
army and in business. If we recognize that fact it helps 
us get a clearer picture of what some of the fundamental 
essentials of a great teacher are. 

The second thesis is, that every great teacher’s person- 
ality and method of work are unique. That also needs no 
argument. You all recognize that if you gathered together 
all the great teachers that were mentioned in Dr. Kelly’s 
report, you would find every one had a different personality 
and a different way of working; yet they are selected for 
some reason as being great teachers. It follows that it is 
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very difficult, if not impossible, to define a great teacher so 
that you can pick him out of a crowd of people on the basis 
of personality, or of attempted definitions of personality. 

The third thesis is: ‘‘The great teacher is revealed by 
what he does to people.’’ That tells how we find out 
whether or not a man is a great teacher, namely, by observ- 
ing what effect he has on the students. That is the ordi- 
nary, everyday method of finding out what are the particu- 
lar qualities of different individuals. We note what they 
do in their day’s work or to people, and we judge their 
powers and qualities by what we observe them do. The 
same applies to the teacher. The great teacher is revealed 
by what he does to people, to students; or if he is in the 
army, to the soldiers; or if he is in business, to his em- 
ployees. 

Finally then, if we want to know how to pick a great 
teacher and discover teaching capacity, we must know 
what particular kinds of things we want the man to do to 
the student. If we can define the effects or results of his 
contact with students, then we know how to find men who 
produce that type of result on their friends and other 
people with whom they are associated. 

There are, perhaps, eight or ten fundamental effects that 
great teachers have on their students. I am sure that the 
list is short and that it contains only recognizable actions 
from the fact that we all can agree on who are great 
teachers because we have common instinctive ideas of what 
kinds of effects they have on the students. As a working 
hypothesis, then, may I submit as the fourth thesis in this 
argument: Distinguishing works of a great teacher are: 
first, he decentralizes responsibility for learning. I think 
you will all agree that the great teacher makes the student 
realize that he, the student, is responsible for his own edu- 
cation, and that if the teacher gets the student by some 
method to assume, himself, the responsibility of his own 
education, he is a great teacher and can serve that student 
in a most fundamental way. 
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As a second of the works of the great teacher, I suggest: 
He stimulates persistent thought. In other words, he gets 
the students so interested or enthusiastic that they cannot 
let go of the problems. They cannot refrain from accept- 
ing the challenges that come to them because of the spirit 
and attitude which the teacher has somehow developed in 
them. 

As a third important factor, I suggest: He fosters relig- 
ious faith. This is in line with the discussion of yesterday 
afternoon. There are others, perhaps five or six others, of 
the sort that are observable and appraisable. Such actions 
as these give clues as to the kind of men that are capable 
of becoming great teachers, as to the kind of men who are 
great teachers, and as to the processes that must be used in 
making teachers and developing their powers of teaching. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON COLLEGE 
PERSONNEL TECHNIQUE 


Dean Herpert E. HAWKES 
Columbia University 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen : President Hopkins, 
in behalf of the Commission on College Personnel Technique, 
sent to the members of this Association a very short, and 
as he thought, simple questionnaire to which he requested 
answers. On account of the influenza epidemic, President 
Hopkins has been obliged to close his institution which 
has confused his calendar to such an extent that he cannot 
be here today. He has asked me to give the results of the 
questionnaire which he has sent out, and which I can do in 
a very few moments. 

In regard to this whole matter of personnel technique, 
it seems to President Hopkins, as it seems to me, that there 
is a good deal of confusion. In the first place, if we do 
not look out we are likely to feel that personnel work is an 
end in itself and to disassociate it from the central work 
of the college as an educational institution. 

As I said, personnel work in a college ought to be brought 
to bear at the point where the main work of the college is 
done, namely, in the relation of the instructor to the stu- 
dent. Personnel work in any dean’s office, or in any per- 
sonnel office, is of practically little use unless it reaches the 
instructor. It cannot perform the function which it ought 
to perform. Furthermore, all of us are organizing various 
personnel services in various fields and are not bringing 
them together, so as to afford a picture of the boy or the girl 
in any composite way. The medical service, the adviser 
system, and the testing apparatus are carried on each in 
water-tight compartments, none of them knowing what the 
rest are doing. 
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Unless that condition can first be recognized and then be 
cured so that these various personnel services embrace a 
cooperative enterprise, and unless this cooperative enter- 
prise which embraces all elements of the personnel service 
can in some way, so far as it is pertinent, be brought to 
bear at the focus of the collegiate work in the relation be- 
tween the student and his instructor, it seems to me we run 
a great risk of dissipating a lot of energy and obscuring 
the work that we are really trying to accomplish. 

President Hopkins asked the various institutions in this 
Association to answer six questions in regard to whether 
these institutions have (1) faculty advisers; (2) medical 
service; (3) psychological tests; (4) personnel records; 
(5) scholastic records; and (6) any facility for personnel 
research. é 

I shall not read the entire report but content myself with 
a brief résumé. He received a total of 335 replies. In 
reply to the question as to how many of these institutions 
have a system of faculty advisers, he received 256 positive 
replies out of 335. There were sixty-six colleges which said 
they had no such system. 

In answer to the question as to whether there is a medi- 
cal service to which the students may go or be sent for 
examination or consultation, 280 colleges answered, ‘‘Yes,”’ 
and thirty-nine answered, ‘‘No.’’ 

In answer to the question as to whether the institution 
used any of the so-called psychological tests for intelli- 
gence, mental alertness, aptitudes, or achievements, of the 
335 eolleges, 275 answered, ‘‘Yes,’’ and only thirty-nine an- 
swered, ‘‘No.’’ It is interesting to observe that just as 
many say ‘‘No’’ to the question of psychological tests as say 
‘*No’’ to the existence of a health service. 

I have here a list of nearly three pages giving the variety 
of tests that are used by these 275 different institutions. 
There are in all 124 different tests listed as in use by 
these various institutions, a very pleasing variety. 

In answer to Question 4: Do you keep complete records 
of individual students, frequently called ‘‘personnel 
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records,’’ separate and distinct from the records of the 
Registrar’s Office? 174 answered, ‘‘Yes,’’ and 136 an- 
swered, ‘‘No.’’ 

Question 5. Does any agency in the stitution know 
of the quality of scholastic work of the indwidual students 
during, but before the end of, any semester or term? 
Three hundred and twelve answered, ‘‘Yes’’; only nine an- 
swered, ‘‘No.’’ 

Question 6. Is there any agency on your campus carry- 
ing on research in the field of education or personnel? Of 
the 335 institutions, 152 answered, ‘‘Yes’’; 163 answered, 
“No.ꝰ 

All that is interesting enough, but it isn’t of paramount 
significance so,far as I can see. The point comes in the 
next question. Here are the six important personnel 
techniques which many of us are using to a greater or less 
extent. The next question is: To what extent are these 
techniques tied together; that is, to what extent is there 
any one individual in the college who knows what is going 
on in all of these six fields? That is the real question. I 
think that the reason President Hopkins sent out this ques- 
tionnaire was in order to get an answer to this question. 

Is there any member of the administration or faculty who 
has readily available and constantly utilizes information 
from all siz of these sources in his personnel contacts with 
indiwidual students. If so, what is his position? One 
hundred eighty-six of the 335 institutions replying, an- 
swered, ‘‘Yes,’’ to this question, that there was some one 
individual who was familiar with all six of these fields. 
The fact that 186 institutions say that there is some indi- 
vidual member of the administration or faculty who has 
readily available information from all six of these sources 
leaves me in a somewhat puzzled state of mind, since the 
answer to two of the six questions did not receive an 
affirmative response from as many as 186 institutions. I 
am therefore in a certain amount of doubt as to just what 
the answer to that question may mean, except that ap- 
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parently it does mean that a majority of the institutions 
that are doing this kind of work make an attempt at any 
rate to tie it together. 

When it comes to the tabulation of the particular officer 
to whom all of this information comes, there is naturally a 
very considerable divergence of replies. Generally speak- 
ing, it is the dean or the dean of men to whom all of this 
information from these six sources comes, but there is a 
full page of titles of college officers who are named once 
each by various institutions. They are mostly deans of 
some kind. 

The rest of President Hopkins’ questionnaire has to do 
with the number of institutions in which five or four or 
three of these sources are brought together, and informa- 
tion from a smaller number than six is available through 
some individual. I don’t think these results are particu- 
larly significant because one cannot tell exactly what is 
meant by the answers to the questions. That is, if an in- 
stitution replies that there is an officer who has informa- 
tion from five different sources, whether those who have 
information from all six should be included, I do not know. 
This point is not made clear in the tabulated results. Con- 
sequently, so far as I can see, the significance of this report 
rests chiefly on the evidence that there is a very consider- 
able number of institutions doing personnel work in these 
various directions and, what is more important, that there 
is a surprisingly large number of institutions that are at- 
tempting to bring the information together so that it is 
available, in the dean’s office or in the office of some other 
appropriate officer of the college 

Whether that information, or the part of that informa- 
tion which is pertinent for the officer of instruction ever 
gets to him, so that in his dealings with the student the 
information is available, the report does not indicate. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON COLLEGE 
ARCHITECTURE AND COLLEGE IN- 
STRUCTION IN THE FINE ARTS 


PRESENT FREDERICK C. Ferry 
Hamilton College, Chairman 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: The Commission 
with the longest name proposes to make the shortest report. 
Your Commission is happy in reporting that the long- 
awaited volume, College Architecture in America—And Its 
Part in the Development of the Campus, is very soon to be 
published. This book has been written by Messrs. Charles 
Z. Klauder and Herbert C. Wise, of Philadelphia. It has 
been carefully reviewed by Dr. Keppel and Dr. Kelly. It 
is coming from the press of Charles Scribner’s Sons, and 
will cost $5.00. The Carnegie Corporation, at the instance 
of Dr. Keppel, has contributed generously towards its pro- 
duction, and in particular has made possible the inclusion 
of many illustrations. Without this assistance the book 
could hardly have been brought out at all. 

In another direction the Carnegie Corporation has 
greatly fostered the interests in the field of your Commis- 
sion. It is giving and has given yearly for some time a 
considerable number of scholarships for the assistance of 
those preparing for the teaching of art in the colleges. This 
work can be expected to prove of great advantage to colle- 
giate instruction. 

Announcement has already been made of the fact that 
the report on the teaching of art in a selected list of Ameri- 
can colleges made by Miss Lura Beam in 1925-1926 can be 
secured in typewritten form from the Secretary’s office. 

An attempt has been made to respond, at Dr. Kelly’s 
suggestion, to various appeals for opinions concerning mat- 
ters pertaining to the Commission’s subject. It is inevitable 
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that such opinions should be of far less value than would 
be the case if the Commission had an expert at hand for 
such purposes. An investigation was undertaken for the 
finding of such a man and a suitable candidate was discov- 
ered. His service proved, however, to be of far greater 
cost than was within the financial reach of the Association. 
Perhaps it is not too much to hope that some day this or- 
ganization may be able to employ a consulting architect 
whose knowledge shall be available for the answering of 
questions propounded in his field by the associated colleges. 

Among the questions which the Commission has been re- 
quested to consider is that of the provision of museum 
space in suitable college buildings and the arrangement of 
museum material therein. Many a college museum fails to 
fulfil any worthy purpose at all. Its space is ill-placed and 
badly lighted, its material dusty and neglected. Hardly 
ever does a visitor disturb its quiet and none comes twice 
within its walls. It is possible for much of this neglected 
material to be made decorative, or at least presentable, by 
placing it in suitably designed corridors and hallways where 
the undergraduate, passing daily, gradually becomes ac- 
quainted with some fossil, bird, rock, art object or curio, 
which he would never see in a secluded museum. 

The towns of America are following the cities in devoting 
time and care to the arrangement of parks, streets and 
buildings in such fashion as shall contribute to the beauty 
of the place. The graduates of our colleges must in general 
have a hand in this work, for they will be appointed to the 
committees in charge. Even though a college gives no 
course in town-planning, it should at least develop an ap- 
preciation of such work through making and keeping the 
campus a place where not only buildings, roads and walks, 
but shrubs, trees and lawns as well, join in making a 
region of great charm. 

The chapter on campus in the festhennine volume will 
not be equally instructive for all natural settings of col- 
leges. The grounds, as well as the buildings, must be 
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adapted to the geography, the climate and the character of 
the institution in each instance. The best of books on col- 
lege architecture will still need the interpretation which 
only men of taste can give. The colleges of liberal arts still 
have a long way to travel before they will reach the goal of 
the desirable in appreciation of art. The work of this Com- 
mission cannot yet be counted nearly finished. 
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PaRT IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE CAMPUS will be ready for distri- 
bution about May 1. Written by competent men and profusely illus- 
trated with the best cuts available, the book will be an authoritative 
treatment of this important subject for some time to come. Advance 
orders may now be placed with the Association office. The volume is 
offered by special cooperation from the Carnegie Corporation at $5.00 
per copy. 
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COOPERATION BETWEEN SCHOOLS AND COL- 
LEGES IN RAISING INTELLECTUAL 
STANDARDS 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON FACULTY AND STUDENT 
ScHOLARSHIP 


Dean RayMOND WALTERS 
Swarthmore College, Chairman 


Part I—A Loox Backwarp 


To leaf over quickly certain pages of American educa- 
tional history should prove an encouraging introduction to 
this report on present cooperation of schools and colleges 
in raising intellectual standards. Encouraging because, 
short of ideal as the cooperation of today may be, it repre- 
sents blissful harmony as compared with the relationships 
of preceding eras. 

A lack of friendliness between colleges and schools is 
evidenced in many a document and publication extending 
from the colonial period to the beginning of the twentieth 
century. In the early days of the thirteen sea-board colo- 
nies, the few colleges—Harvard, William and Mary, Yale 
and others—were themselves secondary schools in cur- 
riculum and discipline. They received their pupils, usually 
upon examination given by the president of the college, 
from straggling grammar schools and peripatetic tutors. 
Throughout the Revolutionary War period and after, the 
schoolmaster was apt to be an Ichabod Crane who boarded 
around among the families of the children he taught. As 
to the schools, their equipment and standards, as late as the 
1820’s, we get the view-point of the college undergraduate 
in Emerson’s journal entry of December 15, 1822, with its 
reference to ‘‘the hot, steaming, stoved, stinking, A-B 
spelling-school room’’ in Cambridge. 
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From the Mexican War to long after the Civil War the 
common schools, or so-called free schools, were not expected 
to prepare pupils for college. That was left to the private 
academies and to the preparatory departments of colleges. 
Perplexing indeed were the problems of academies which 
undertook to prepare students for different colleges. 
Typical of the lack of cooperation of the colleges during 
the period from 1865 to 1890 is the school situation set forth 
by John Tetlow, a school man writing in the ’eighties: 

A class containing pupils fitting for each of these 
three colleges (New England) must either be broken 
up into three classes in French or must do at least 
double the amount required by any one college in the 
group. 

The first dove of peace sent across this troubled sea was 
the formation in 1884 of the New England Association of 
Colleges and Preparatory Schools. The way of cooperation 
pointed out and exemplified by these school and college 
men was followed in the Middle Atlantic States in 1887, 
when the present Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Middle States and Maryland was established. 
Five years later came the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools, and in 1895 the Southern 
Association of Schools and Colleges. Since 1906 the activi- 
ties of regional associations and state associations have been 
steadied and brought to a focus by the National Conference 
on Standards of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

President Eliot, of Harvard, was one of the pioneers in 
the fight to reform the abuses of varying and arbitrary col- 
lege entrance requirements. He was chairman of the 
famous Committee of Ten of the National Education Asso- 
ciation in 1891. It was his suggestion which led to the 
establishment by Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, of Columbia, 
in 1900, of the College Entrance Examination Board, an 
association of both schools and colleges which works through 
commissions in defining entrance standards. 

Taking the country as a whole, the outstanding influence 
has been the public school doctrine which seeks ‘‘to corre- 
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late all grades of schools, from the kindergarten to the col- 
lege, so that there shall be a straight and open pathway 
from the lowest to the highest.’’ This doctrine produced 
the certificate system of admission which, beginning in the 
Middle West, has spread to all parts of the country and is 
now the predominant method of entrance to colleges, both 
private and public. 

Lest it should appear, not quite truly, that the millenium 
of school and college cooperation has come, let us in- 
terpolate the sharp protest against current practices of the 
colleges uttered a few years ago (February, 1925) before 
the Department of Superintendence of the National Edu- 
cation Association. Superintendent F. D. Boynton, of 
Ithaca, N. Y., asking ‘‘What can the colleges do for the 
schools?’’ gave, among others, these answers: 

They can assure the open door of opportunity by the 
provision of higher training for a much wider variety 
of mental endowment ... ; they can give a square 
deal to freshmen by providing expert teaching . 
they can and should provide — and correla- 
tion of college courses... ; they ... should be 
subject to survey. 

These and similar subjects are the earnest concern of 
college administrators and there is little left of the gods- 
on-high-Olympus attitude to which Superintendent Boyn- 
ton objected. 


Part II—MovEMENTS AND MEASURES OF INTELLECTUAL 
CooPERATION 

Of the problems which today puzzle college people per- 
haps the most discussed is how, devoting full attention to 
training citizens of a democracy, similar service can be 
done for educating intellectual leaders of a. democracy. 

Cooperation between schools and colleges for the past 
quarter of a century has raised the average scholastic prep- 
aration of the freshman army—the one hundred and fifty 
thousand school graduates who enter college gates each 
September. 
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Can cooperation between schools and colleges help to 
raise intellectual standards for some, if not all; the term 
intellectual assuming thorough knowledge plus what Mat- 
thew Arnold called ‘‘the free play of the mind on all 
subjects?’’ 

Toward this end certain American colleges have, during 
the past half dozen years, developed Honors courses and 
tutorial courses. A few secondary schools have, during the 
past two years, begun similar plans, and now there are in 
progress movements and measures of cooperation between 
schools and colleges having this same general purpose. 

This study aims to report these movements and measures. 


Cooperation Between City High Schools and 
Universities 

Two instances of cooperation toward intellectual im- 
provement which have democratic significance because of 
their public character are the activities of the University 
of Washington, combining with the high schools of Seattle, 
and the program of the University of Buffalo, combining 
with the high schools of Buffalo. 

For some months a joint committee representing five de- 
partments of the Seattle high schools and the University of 
Washington studied methods of bringing about a better 
correlation between high school and university work. The 
fields considered were English, mathematics, history, social 
science, natural science and foreign languages. In each 
field the committee listed the weaknesses of university fresh- 
men and then suggested corrections. The committee’s re- 
port, made recently to Dr. M. Lyle Spencer, President of 
the University, and to City Superintendent T. R. Cole, 
brought out aspects of senior class subjects which may be 
handled in a scholarly way. In the section relating to 
English, for example, the committee suggests that ‘‘senior 
composition should take on more of the university attitude, 
which consists of gathering information, digesting it, and 
organizing a logical and intelligent presentation of the 
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material.’’ ‘‘Use of the library in gathering materials’’ is 
stressed. 

At Buffalo cooperation between the schools and the uni- 
versity began about two years ago with a conference on 
problems of mutual interest. The participants were the 
principals and vice-principals of all the local secondary 
schools, both public and private, and representatives of the 
universities. Out of this came a permanent committee, 
appointed by Chancellor Samuel P. Capen, representing all 
interests concerned. 

Certain steps in better articulation between high school 
and college have already been taken, such, for example, as 
giving college credit, upon examination, for work done in 
school, and the expression of entrance requirements where 
possible not in terms of hours or courses but in terms of 
standards of attainment. 

The University of Buffalo has had Honors courses since 
1923. It now proposes a downward extension of the Hon- 


ors method. Dean Julian Park, of the College of Arts and 
Sciences, states the plan as follows: 


The Buffalo project aims at selecting a limited num- 
ber of upper level students in the junior year of their 
high school, so helping them in their selection of the 
remainder of their school program and also giving 
them such additional training both during their school 
course and especially during both summers, that they 
may enter college with a considerable amount of their 
junior college training completed. Such students 
would be admitted to the senior division of the college 
entirely on the basis of total accomplishment and abil- 
ity rather than fulfillment of formal course require- 
ments. The average of these students would perhaps 
spend one year instead of two years in the junior 
division. They would then be treated in the senior col- 
lege as Honors students. At the end of that period 
they would be advised to go for the most part either 
into professional training or graduate academic work 
on the basis of their interests and abilities. Such stu- 
dents as elected the latter would be started on the field 
of investigation on which their graduate work would 
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be conducted, before the completion of their under- 
graduate period, there being as little break in continu- 
ity as possible; the first year of graduate study would 
be made the objective rather than the completion of the 
undergraduate period. 

Such a scheme as this is perhaps adapted only to an 
institution situated in a large city where it can have 
frequent contact with the schools which would furnish 
it its first material. One or more liaison officers would 
be appointed from the college faculty to consult on 
school programs from the university point of view. 


A Conference on Honors Work, Secondary School 
Administrators of the Middle Atlantic States 


The ways in which certain schools, including one large 
city high school, are using the Honors method of instruc- 
tion for some of their pupils were described at a conference 
of secondary school administrators of the Middle Atlantic 
States, held December 14, 1927, at Swarthmore College. 
There were in attendance more than 250 persons, repre- 


senting about one hundred public and private schools and 
a half dozen colleges. 

Discussion centered upon three questions, phrased as fol- 
lows by President Frank Aydelotte, of Swarthmore, who 
presided : 


(1) Are the methods of Honors work applicable to 
the secondary school ? 

(2) What type of secondary school training is best 
calculated to develop the qualities of independence, 
initiative and intellectual curiosity required for suc- 
cess in Honors work in college? 

(3) Is it feasible for the best students to cover in 
the secondary school, without extension of time, the 
ground covered by college placement examinations for 
freshman exemption? 


An affirmative answer to the first question as to applic- 
ability was given by representatives of schools where the 


Honors plan or its equivalent is in use. Among these were 
Head Master Mather A. Abbott and Dean F. J. V. Hancox, 
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of the Lawrenceville School; Head Master Richard M. 
Gummere, of the William Penn Charter School; Principal 
George A. Walton, of the George School; Principals James 
Walker and Carrol Brown, of Westtown School; Vice- 
Principal Earle Leslie Hunter, of Friends Seminary, New 
York City; Principal Lucy L. W. Wilson and Miss Ruth 
Wanger, of the South Philadelphia High School for Girls. 
A number of these statements as to the success of Honors 
classes in schools carried with them replies to questions (2) 
and (3) of the program.* 

The main addresses of the conference were delivered by 
President Aydelotte; by Dr. Abraham Flexner, for many 
years Secretary of the General Education Board; and Mrs. 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher, novelist and -publicist. Mr. 
Philip Kerr, Secretary of the Rhodes Trust, also spoke. 

President Aydelotte sketched the growth of Honors work 
in American collegiate education (about 100 institutions 
are now offering some form of Honors instruction) and he 
touched upon the development at Swarthmore College 
where such work was begun in 1922. ‘‘Instead of making 
any revolutionary program, we started with a few individ- 
uals, to see what we could do with them.’’ President 
Aydelotte advised experiment by the schools on the same 
basis. 

Taking the field of medicine as a parallel, Dr. Flexner 
in his address suggested that education might profitably 
employ medical methods of research. ‘‘Forget the number 
involved and devote attention to finding a way of dealing 
with each of your problems. Once the way is found, appli- 
cation on a large scale is not difficult. If we can make some 
contribution to the qualitative aspect, ultimately the quan- 
titative aspect of our educational problems will be solved.’’ 
Dr. Flexner cited how ‘‘Johns Hopkins University did its — 
great work with a small group’’ and how ‘‘Swarthmore is 
accomplishing great things with a limited number of 
juniors and seniors reading for Honors.’’ The speaker 


* See notes at conclusion of this paper. 
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declared that the college period is too short to do what could 
and should be done and that the high school period ought 
to be included in the training of real intellectual powers. 
He told of his own experience, as a young man, in teaching 
Greek and other subjects to boys preparing for college. 
‘‘It is perfectly feasible, in my judgment, to take ordinary 
pupils and do with them quite unusual things.’’ Honors 
methods, instead of being undemocratic, constitute, Dr. 
Flexner said, ‘‘the essence of democracy in discovering and 
developing leaders of superior talent by whose leadership 
the general public will profit.’’ 

Mrs. Fisher opened her address with a reference to her 
interest as a parent in Honors reading, her daughter being 
an Honors student at Swarthmore. ‘‘This work offers a 
chance of forming civilized habits of mind, so that it will 
seem really just as natural for our children to go on trying 
to improve their intellectual education as to improve their 
stroke in tennis.’’? There ought to be in this country, Mrs. 


Fisher maintained, a goodly company of citizens who will 
lead an actually intellectual life, thus helping to energize 
our democracy. 


A Round Table Conference of School and College 
Administrators on Scholarly Standards 


‘‘How can we improve genuine scholarship in college 
preparation?’’ was the subject of a round table conference 
of about 200 school and college administrators and teach- 
ers, held December 1, 1928, at Atlantic City, as a part of 
the annual convention of the Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools of the Middle States and Maryland. 
Replies to the question were given in three addresses by 
Head Master Wilson Farrand, of the Newark Academy, by 
Dean Radcliffe Heermance, of Princeton University, and by 
Head Master C. C. Tillinghast, of the Horace Mann School 
for Boys. 

The reply of Dr. Farrand advocated support of the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board, which he regarded as 
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affording ‘‘the most striking example of educational co- 
operation that this country has yet seen.’’ The Board is 
entitled to ‘‘high credit for assembling each year groups of 
representative college and school teachers who act together 
in framing requirements, in preparing papers, and in judg- 
ing results.’’ Dr. Farrand declared that the Board is per- 
forming a most valuable service in raising the scholarly and 
intellectual level in this country by ‘‘ proclaiming and main- 
taining standards of attainment in the work of our secon- 
dary schools and standards of admission to our colleges.’’ 

One of the replies to the question given by Dean Heer- 
mance in his talk was for colleges to ‘‘make such changes 
in their admission requirements and their freshman cur- 
riculum as would lighten the drudgery of-the really high 
type of student and enable him to be introduced more 
quickly to the college courses that will present him our 
greatest challenge. We hope, at Princeton, to readjust 
somewhat our freshman required courses and to allow our 
outstanding freshmen the opportunity to elect one or per- 
haps two sophomore courses.’’ In the discussion which 
followed it was brought out by Professor Adam Leroy 
Jones that Columbia opens advanced courses to freshmen 
who prove superior preparation. Dean Walters reported 
that Swarthmore now exempts from the regular freshman 
courses in English, foreign languages and mathematics 
those entering students who demonstrate in their placement 
tests that they are qualified for advanced courses. Refer- 
ence was made to similar arrangements at Harvard and at 
the University of Buffalo. 

Dean Heermance gave statistics showing that at Prince- 
ton all of the first-group men in the freshman class (1927- 
28) and thirty-seven out of forty-two second-group men 
had ranked in the upper seventh of their graduating classes 
in secondary schools. The experience at Princeton should 
lead, Dean Heermance thought, to ‘‘the elimination by 
schools of their lowest quarter men so far as college pre- 
paratory work is concerned.”’ 
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Dr. Karl G. Miller, Director of Admissions at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, made public a study of college 
records at Pennsylvania (first semester, freshman year) 
which showed that ‘‘70 per cent of the highest quarter of 
the college class had ranked in the highest quarter of the 
high school class, while 21 per cent ranked in the second 
quarter, 8 per cent in the third quarter, and 1 per cent in 
the lowest quarter.’’ 

Harvard figures, supplied by Henry Pennypacker, Chair- 
man of Admissions, were read by Head Master Warren, 
who presided at this conference. They indicated that 


Men who enter Harvard from public schools do bet- 
ter work in their studies than men from private 
schools, or from the so-called tutoring schools, during 
the freshman year. . . . Of the 436 who entered from 
public schools (class of 1929), 102 obtained ranks 
which gave them places on the Dean’s List, and sixty 
had unsatisfactory records; of the 411 men from pri- 
vate schools, fifty-three were put on the Dean’s List 


and ninety-two had unsatisfactory records... . Of 
the forty-eight men who last year (1927-28) entered 
the freshman class from tutoring schools, two were on 
the Dean’s List, twenty made unsatisfactory records, 
and a gum had their connection with the college 
seve 


The third formal speaker, Head Master Tillinghast, out- 
lined the Honors work being done at the Horace Mann 
School for Boys: 


For some time at the Horace Mann School for Boys, 
one of the three schools of Teachers College of Colum- 
bia University, classes have been graded in sections 
according to ability, and a special attempt has been 
made to discover ways of making more valuable to the 
individuals of greater ability the work offered in the 
so-called advanced sections. Several plans have been 
tried. The two most important ones are—first, the 
doing of four years work in three, or three years work 
in two; and second, the giving of the opportunity to 
boys of unusual ability, who show special aptitudes in 
any given field, to carry on Honors work in those 
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fields. This has been tried with apparently consider- 
able success, as well as enjoyment to many individual 
boys, in English, Latin, modern language, and science. 
It has frequently happened that two plans combine in 
the following way. Several boys in the class which 
was graduated in June, 1928, had been members of fast 
moving sections and were, at the end of their junior 
year, practically ready for college admission, inas- 
much as they had been in sections which had done four 
years work in three. 

These boys were given opportunity to do Honors 
work in fields of their choice, and as a matter of fact 
such work was done mainly in the fields of English and 
science. At the present time we are placing our great- 
est emphasis on Honors work in the field of English 
literature, and we have approximately twenty boys out 
of a class of seventy-five who are being given the oppor- 
tunity of reading, under supervision, to their hearts’ 
content. 

Although this plan of Honors work is, with us, by no 
means complete or in a final form, we are convinced 


that it is a positive step in the right direction in our 
attempts to increase scholarship and love for learning 
on the part of the brighter boys. The matter of the 
technique involved is rather largely left to the judg- 
ment of the individual departments, but we are agreed 
on the desirability of the general procedure. 


College Selection a Year Before Admission 


At a meeting of the Head Masters’ Association in Febru- 
ary, 1928, N. Horton Batchelder, Head Master of the 
Loomis Institute, presented a study of ‘‘The Rising Tide 
of Applicants for College,’’ which included this proposal: 


At the end of the junior year the candidate would 
submit school records, personal references, the scholas- 
tie aptitude test of the College Board, and (if the col- 
lege does not accept certificates) College Board exami- 
nations on the work of the junior year. If the 
candidate is acceptable he is promised admission if, in 
the senior year, he takes studies approved by the col- 
lege, is certified by his school, and receives his honor- 
able 
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This plan has possibilities as an admission device but 
even greater interest for the freedom it might give the pri- 
vate schools to pay less attention in the last year to driil 
for entrance examinations and more attention to the intel- 
lectual reading and development of their seniors. Mr. 
Batchelder reported an encouraging response from colleges 
to which he wrote about the proposal. 

A similar project was brought before the College En- 
trance Examination Board by a member at a Board meet- 
ing in April, 1927. Action resulted by which candidates 
for college may now take the Scholastic Aptitude Test of 
the Board at the end of their junior year at school. 


Cooperation of Women’s Colleges and Girls’ Schools 


Participating as they do with men’s colleges and coedu- 
cational institutions in regional and national associations, 
the women’s colleges have in addition been active recently 
in their relations with girls’ schools. This is done in part 
through a standing committee of the National Association 
of Schools for Girls and representatives of the admission 
committees of the various colleges for women. At the an- 
nual meeting of the Association it is the practice to set 
aside one session for a joint school and college conference 
when questions of intellectual advance are discussed. 

The attitude of the women’s colleges is expressed by Dean 
C. Mildred Thompson, of Vassar, as follows: 


In our admission methods more and more emphasis 
is placed upon the intellectual quality of the candidate 
and less emphasis upon the completion of precisely de- 
fined material in designated subjects. . . . It is possi- 
ble in many colleges, I am sure, for a student who has 
special gifts in one subject or special opportunities to 
study beyond the ordinary confines of the school pro- 
gram, to proceed in this field and to have strength in 
that one subject as a great asset in securing admission 
to college. 


Action on the English Comprehensive Examination 
Historically, comprehensive examinations are important 
because their establishment by the College Entrance Ex- 
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amination Board in 1915 brought to the board the coopera- 
tion of Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Mount Holyoke, Smith, 
Vassar and Wellesley. 

From the view-point of this report comprehensive exami- 
nations are significant because they are planned to test 
intellectual grasp rather than specific skill. 

The College Board’s comprehensive examination in En- 
glish was recently the subject of a lively controversy be- 
tween certain English groups. The National Committee on 
Uniform Entrance Requirements in English prepared a 
new definition of the English comprehensive examination 
in which questions in grammar were included. This action 
was opposed by many schools and colleges, and with par- 
ticular vigor by the School and College Conference on 
English, an organization of women’s colleges and schools 
for girls. The outcome was that grammar questions were 
omitted in the National Committee’s definition adopted by 
the College Board in November, 1928. 


Phi Beta Kappa and Other Scholarship Awards 


The establishing of annual prizes for merit in scholar- 
ship was planned by the Phi Beta Kappa Society as a part 
of the celebration in December, 1926, of the society’s one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary. Although this has not 
been carried through on the scale projected, various chap- 
ters throughout the country are making awards for scholar- 
ship in secondary schools, both public and private. The 
purpose of Phi Beta Kappa in this enterprise is, in the 
words of Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., a member of the 
senate of the society, to summon to the aid of scholarship 
and teaching ‘‘all who value learning, all who believe in 
the life of the spirit.’’ 

Among college awards that relate to schools may be cited 
the prizes of cups presented each year by Bates and by 
Bowdoin to the high schools whose graduates attain the 
highest scholastic rank in the first semester of the freshman 
year. 
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Psychological Tests and College Achievement 


With the development of scientific methods in education, 
schools and colleges have come to utilize at least one of 
these methods as supplementary to their content examina- 
tions and school records. Psychological tests are now very 
widely used. Without claiming that their tests really 
measure general intelligence or general mental ability, the 
psychologists do maintain that ‘‘high scores in such tests 
usually indicate ability to do a high order of scholastic 
work.’’ 

The high predictive value of the Thorndike Test was 
shown in an investigation by Dr. Ben D. Wood of the rec- 
ords of Columbia College students, 1919-21, and of Phi 
Beta Kappa elections at Columbia for several years. It 
should be added, however, that Dean Herbert E. Hawkes 
has reported that the seniors at Columbia elected to Phi 
Beta Kappa in 1928 averaged only slightly above the gen- 
eral average of their class in Thorndike Test scores. 

Recent favorable evidence is supplied in the report of 
Professor Carl C. Brigham, of Princeton, Chairman of the 
College Board Commission on the Scholastic Aptitude Test, 
dealing with the freshman performance of 356 college stu- 
dents, 1927-28. The upper 31 per cent of this class 
scholastically included 75 per cent of those who made 
grade A in the scholastic aptitude test; 48.5 per cent of 
those who made grade B in the test; and 25 per cent of 
those who made C in the test. 


The Minnesota Colleges and High School Seniors 


After a successful beginning in 1928, the Association of 
Minnesota Colleges is planning this year an extension of 
its activities that will reach every high school in the state. 
The purpose is given as the stimulation of the high schools 
and pre-college guidance of students. Regarding the 
project last year Sister Antonia, Dean of the College of 
St. Catherine, St. Paul, reports as follows: 
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The work was directed from the office of Dean J. B. 
Johnston, of the University of Minnesota. College 
ability tests, tests in reading, in English literature and 
in the mechanics of English were given at several cen- 
ters throughout the state. High school seniors were 
invited to come to these centers to take the tests. A 
large number were tested in this way in May. During 
the summer the Minnesota colleges received ratings of 
all these pupils. Fifty boys and girls rating very high, 
being younger than the others and in some cases in 
greater need, received scholarships at any of the col- 
leges they chose. To all the pupils who took the tests 
Dean Johnston wrote, telling them the significance of 
their ratings. Letters of interpretation were addressed 
to the parents also. 


General Tests of Educational Achievement 


All of the public high schools of Pennsylvania and forty- 
nine colleges of the state cooperated in giving, in May, 
1928, general tests of educational achievement to their 


senior classes, including forty thousand high school and 
four thousand four hundred college students. These were 
tests of the so-called new type. The purpose was to learn 
what the education of these students ‘‘amounts to in terms 
first of clear, available, important ideas, and second of 
ability to discriminate exactly among ideas and to use them 
accurately in thinking.’’ The tests were conducted and the 
study of their results is being made by the Carnegie Foun- 
dation for the Advancement off Teaching, in cooperation 
with the Joint Commission of the Association of Pennsyl- 
vania College Presidents and the State Department of 
Public Instruction. 


The Work of the Progressive Schools 


During the past decade the work of the ‘‘Progressive 
Schools’’ has attained an important place in American edu- 
cation. The movement is too well known to need chroni- 
cling here. Its advocates maintain that progressive 
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methods lead to a raising of intellectual standards in the 
broad sense of this term. 

The Progressive Education Association, which is to hold 
its ninth annual convention at St. Louis next month, has 
announced the first institute of instruction in the princi- 
ples and practices of progressive education, to be conducted 
July 1 to 19 at the Pennsylvania State College. 


Part IITI—A Loox AHEAD 


What about intellectual standards in the future? 

Well, there are several aspects of this review of the past 
and of the present which bear rich promise. 

Schools and colleges are now upon a friendly basis of 
cooperation in the realization that education is not a dis- 
jointed but a continuous process, in which the terms lower 
and higher should carry no tinge of inferiority or 
superiority. 

In the new methods of work among secondary schools 
which have been recounted, there appear to be real possi- 
bilities for an intellectual future. Fulfillment of these 
possibilities will depend in large measure on cooperation by 
the colleges in recognizing such work, in testing for a quali- 
tative as well as a quantitative standard, in giving scope 
to students of higher powers and ambition. 

There should be an understanding that, as Professor 
Arthur Quiller-Couch has pointed out, the grace of a lib- 
eral education is not a thing of ‘‘stations in life’’ and that 
Humanism is, or should be, ‘‘no decorative appendage, 
purchased late in the process of education within the 
means of a few, but a quality, rather, which should and can 
condition all teaching.’’ 

Cooperating upon principles such as these, our schools 
and colleges may help to make our American democracy a 
dwelling place for the higher life of man. 


Brier Reports ON Honors CourRsES IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Lawrenceville School 


Without using the name ‘‘Honors’’ classes, Lawrenceville offers its 
more capable pupils advanced work of two kinds. 
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First, many boys whose formal college entrance requirements are 
nearly or altogether completed are encouraged to occupy themselves 
with advanced work in the subjects in which they are most interested. 
The instruction generally takes the form of individual guidance. 
Specifically, this sort of work was carried on last year by about 
thirty-five boys, in Advanced English, Latin, French, and mathematics. 
In most cases the actual accomplishment was roughly equivalent to 
the freshman courses in college, with variations according to the per- 
sonal interest of the pupil. In most cases also the instruction was 
given by men who have had experience in college teaching. 

Second, the work done in most of the A-Track classes, especially 
among the boys who are to be graduated, might be called Honors work. 
Here, however, the extension of the required college entrance subjects 
is horizontal rather than vertical. The effort is not so much to push 
ahead into the subject-matter of the following year as it is to widen 
and deepen the required work. In English, for example, a great deal 
of reading and some writing is done in the type of literature that is 
being studied in preparation for the College Board examinations; in 
Latin the boys do large quantities of sight work; and in mathematics, 
large number of ‘‘originals,’’ especially those which have to do with 
what are usually called practical matters. It is interesting to note 


that, although such an arrangement of work involves a great deal 
more activity on the boy’s part than would be necessary for College 
Board preparation, yet there seems to be no dissatisfaction with the 
arrangement. Of course, here as in every department of education, 
the great compensating factor is the boy’s absorbing interest in some- 
thing that he can do well and that he enjoys doing—Mather A. 
Abbott. 


William Penn Charter School 


There seem to be three reasons for giving attention to some sort 
of Honors work, or at least to the matter of raising the maturity-level 
of subjects studied in the last three years of secondary schools. One 
reason is to cut out deadwood in answer to the demands of a long pro- 
fessional training or the responsibilities put on the school by the 
Junior Colleges. Another, and perhaps the most important, is to 
establish in the school more of the joy of research and learning, and 
to regard the boy less as ‘‘brain-fodder’’ for college than as a dis- 
coverer. The third is to provide such thoroughness in training as may 
lead to advanced standing in college, and solider knowledge of the 
subject. 

The trend in the upper classes of The William Penn Charter School 
is towards the selection of properly qualified boys who can, in one 
section of each class, indulge in one or more of these fields. Four-fifths 
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of the seniors who take advanced (college) algebra, are there volun- 
tarily, because of interest in the subject; a half-dozen now in the 
third-year high grade and fifteen of the seniors, have passed C. E. E. B. 
Comprehensive English, and are doing special reading, or writing for 
the school magazine; a group from the three older classes is reading 
Egbert’s Latin Inscriptions and a simple book on Roman archeology; 
individuals during the past four years, in chemistry (second-year), 
French and Latin of freshman calibre, are continually being given 
permission to venture ahead with a separate conference in the com- 
pany of the teacher. Doctor Davison’s new music course and a gen- 
eral year of economics have proved to be of value in widening the 
breadth of the seventeen-year-old boy. 

It is in this way, it seems to us, that the intellectual progress of 
secondary education lies; and we welcome cooperation with the honors 
work of the colleges.—Richard Mott Gummere. 


South Philadelphia High School for Girls 

In February, 1926, inspired by Swarthmore, an Honors group of 
the graduating class was elected by the faculty on the basis of schol- 
arship and ability (about seven per cent). They were given freedom 
to make their own time-tables and encouraged, but not compelled, to 
accept the elective work already offered in many subjects. They re- 
ported on the advantages of this freedom as follows: a saving of 
school time from forty-five minutes to seven hours weekly (medium, 
three and three quarters hours), used for an interesting variety of 
purposes. 

The next term, the new group of Honors students were offered the 
opportunity to work together with four teachers (three department 
heads and the principal) on a project involving history and science 
(reported in The Survey, April, 1927). This was accepted by a third 
of the group, the rest prefering to devote the time to the better mas- 
tery of curricular subjects, or, perhaps, to greater leisure! 

Now-a-days, any one of the honors group (juniors and seniors) 
may read for Honors in any subject. Graduation with Honors means 
the successful completion of this work, together with a general aver- 
age of 90. Acceptance of the obligation of Honors is almost 
universal. 

Obviously, we have only scratched the surface of the possibilities of 
Honors work in a high school. Our next step will. be to attack the 
second year, insisting there on a better mastery of tool subjects, as 
a preliminary to the opportunity for Honors work in the third and 
fourth years.—Lucy L. W. Wilson. 


George School 


There is no way to make an accurate quantitative estimate of the 
influence on secondary schools of the new method of college work 
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known by such terms as ‘‘reading for Honors’’ or ‘‘independent 
study.’’ The influence, nevertheless, is very real. It describes an 
ideal of accomplishment; it reveals an approach to learning to which 
teachers in English, history, and mathematics have been quick to re- 
spond. The exact form of the response varies to a large degree and 
ought not to be hardened into a system. 

In general, limited fields of study are laid before the pupils for 
exploration and accomplishment. The teacher, after a few directions, 
says, ‘‘Go ahead; get what you can. Then report.’’ Originals in 
geometry, written problems in algebra, individual classics in English, 
such as Hamlet, are the favorite fields for the independent approach. 
In the history courses, the method is used more continuously. Stu- 
dents generally attend their regular class periods, working indepen- 
dently under the teacher’s supervision and sometimes with his 
assistance. It is permissible, however, for students to do their work 
entirely outside the classrooms. Discussion periods are not pro- 
grammed but spring up spontaneously. This method requires a 
teacher of much scholarship and teaching skill. 

Another variation is found in the division of algebra or English 
classes into groups, setting free one group for continuous independent 
study. These students may be excused from attending class sessions, 
but it generally works out that they attend and pursue their studies 
independently. Conscientious regular reports to the teachers are an 
essential part of such a method. In some classes, the independent 
study group has been as small as one. ' 

One advanced class in English works throughout the year upon an 
extensive course of reading, meeting once a week regularly for dis- 
cussion and report. A review class covers algebra and plane geometry 
by substantially the same plan. 

In no case are pupils compelled to rely solely upon the independent 
method. If a student cannot solve an original problem in geometry, 
the teacher will tell him how to do it. After several weeks of inde- 
pendent labor in United States history, the teacher will spend a Sat- 
urday morning in voluntary conference, to teach the pupils the 
relative importance of the facts studied, and the connections of cause 
and effect. In the advanced twelfth grade English class, a pupil who 
cannot or will not work independently is transferred. The proportion 
of pupils who use these opportunities is not large, but, as it includes 
the ablest and most ambitious, it seems justified. 

The school marking system has been adjusted to recognize results 
achieved independently by giving a special meaning to the symbol 
**A’’: ‘*These students have mastered all the requirements, proving 
that they are eelf-dependent and interested in intellectual things. 
They are also conscientious, thorough, and serious in purpose.’’ 
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A paragraph is published in the ‘‘Program of Studies,’’ headed 
‘<Independent Study,’’ as follows: ‘‘Students who would profit by 
working faster than the class and by covering more ground may study 
independently under their teacher’s direction. The Principal’s ap- 
proval is necessary in each case. The same credit is allowed as for 
a course completed in the ordinary way, but the ambition, ability, and 
self-dependence of such pupils justifies a higher recommendation for 
college entrance.’’—George A. Walton. 


Westtown School 


High scholarship is recognized by the publication of an Honor Roll 
each two weeks, by special privileges as regards place and time of 
study, by extra opportunities to leave the school, and by membership 
in the Cum Laude Society. 

Every department tries to ‘‘lead out’’ its best pupils, but our 
English Department seems to be able to do most in this direction. 
Beyond the minimum requirement senior pupils are encouraged to 
pursue a course in voluntary reading. Bibliographies are supplied 
and a certain amount of time is allowed. We have been pleasantly 
surprised at what the boys and girls accomplish under this plan. 

For the past two years we have offered an advanced course in com- 
position for those showing special aptitude in this direction.—James 
F. Walker. 


Friends Seminary, New York City 


In several of the departments of Friends Seminary, where college 
entrance requirements are less rigid, efforts have been made to pro- 
vide for gifted students a stimulus of more mature and independent 
work, 

The work in English is assigned in such a way that there is ample 
opportunity for additional work on the part of those interested in 
doing more than the minimum requirement. There is much extra 
reading of literature and group discussions of it so as to build up 
critical appreciation and, where possible, independent of literary 
standards. 

In history, emphasis is placed upon the individual student’s pro- 
gram and achievement by introducing the problem unit whereby the 
classroom becomes a library and the teacher’s interest is in habits 
of study. Competent students thus have the opportunity and are 
encouraged to undertake more extended study in some historical sub- 
ject. No special text is used. 

In the senior class, discussions in Social Problems are conducted 
with reference to some of the most pressing current issues. No special 
text is used. The class work is in the form of discussions on the 
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basis of references to a number of books borrowed from the libraries. 
Students undertake the study of a problem that especially interests 
them and organize and lead the class discussions of the issues in- 
volved. 

A small voluntary group, from six to eight (last year, and this), 
meets weekly for a discussion of philosophical problems. Selections 
from the leading philosophers are read. The impulse for this came 
from several students last year and the interest in the work and the 
depth of the discussions have fully warranted the undertaking. ~ 

In the Department of Mathematics, assignments of minimum and 
maximum requirements are made in such a way that the more inter- 
ested and capable students often do at least twice the work of the 
average student. 

The whole purpose of the above program of the school in its devia- 
tion from the conventional type of teaching is to enable the student 
the better to swim academically and intellectually after leaving this 
school whether or not he may go into college. Those who go on to 
college find their college work much easier as a result.—Henry 
L. Messner. 





THE EFFECTIVE COLLEGE 
Tue Errective CotLecs has met with a most favorable re- 
ception from members of the Association and the general 
public. The book is sold at $2.00 per copy; library discount, 
ten per cent. See pages 72 and 98. 


Dr. John H. Finley, Editor of The New York Times: ‘‘T 
wish I could have had such a book when I was beginning 
work as a college president.’’ 


Two leaders alert to literature on college problems: 


‘*T was wakeful the other night when I should have been 
asleep and thought to induce slumber by reading THE 
EFFECTIVE COLLEGE. It did not work that way. It 
waked me up to my depths. I consider it a most valuable 
collection of educational wisdom, and hope its circulation 
may include all college executives especially.’’ 


‘*THE EFFECTIVE COLLEGE I read this summer with 
increasing interest and much appreciation. The problems 
and opportunities of our colleges are presented in striking 
a It is a book that men in college work must needs 
read. 


Orders should be sent to the Association of American Col- 
leges, 111 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON THE ORGANI- 
ZATION OF THE COLLEGE CURRICULUM 


A Summary* 


PRESIDENT CLARENCE C. LitTLE 
University of Michigan, Chairman 


The trend which has characterized educational develop- 
ment during the past five or six years has now become a 
definite current. It is leading in the direction of decen- 
tralization of authority. It is forcing us to regard educa- 
tion as a cooperative venture. Roughly speaking, the 
teacher is the producer and the student the consumer. As 
in most other fields of human activity, the rights and 
opinions of the consumer are coming to be more and more 
important. It is obvious that this can be accomplished in 
two main ways: first, by impressing the teacher with the 
fact that he must consider the way in which his teaching 
is received; and, second, by impressing upon the student 
that he is an actual constructive force in the educational 
process and, as such, owes unselfish thought and effort to 
the advancement of truth. 

Progress in the first of these lines may be furthered by 
recognition and promotion on the basis of teaching ability 
to a far greater extent than is at present common; by 
organization of the four-year curriculum in such a way as 
to emphasize the need of a progressive change in student 
attitude throughout its course; by the appointment and 
encouragement of individuals and agencies for the detec- 
tion and solution of personnel problems, both in the faculty 
and in the student body. 

* President Little has furnished this summary of the report for 
his Commission. The report was not presented at Chattanooga, owing 
to the fact that the Chairman was unavoidably detained at the last 
moment, and no other member was able to be present.—The Hditor. 
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The second problem can be approached by forcing upon 
the students more active participation in the educational 
policies of the institution as a legitimate ‘‘ outside activity’’ ; 
by recognizing individuality, initiative and imagination 
where those qualities occur, either in individuals or organi- 
zations of students ; and by discussing frankly with students 
the unsolved problems which will make clear to them the 
fact that the faculty and administration, as well as they 
themselves, are learning daily as well as teaching. 





We are growing up as a nation and the time is coming 
near when we can say to students: ‘‘Come to college and 
get all you can. Here are students who have been touched 
with the divine fire of the love of knowledge. They are 
typical learners and are called professors. Come and asso- 
ciate with them and see if you can catch from them any of 
their technique and enthusiasm. Discussion is the only 
valid form of examination. Discovery of new wisdom is 
the only academic reward.’’ 


I was greatly delighted in reading that wise old German 
educator, Jean Paul Richter, to find that he kept a book in 
which he noted not the mistakes but every semblance of an 
original idea evolved by any member of his class. . . . Now, 
if the meditative ideals of education ever become possible, 
this portfolio of ideas will come to be the standard in every 
classroom. When prospective employers ask for informa- 
tion about students the professor, instead of saying he is a 
Bachelor of Arts, will turn to his file and say: ‘‘Here is a 
poem he wrote! Here is an original solution for a geo- 
metric problem. Here is an appraisal of the Napoleonic 
era. These things will give you some idea of the quality of 
his mind.’’ Of course, you will say, before this happens 
the world as well as the college will have to be changed. 
True, and the function of the college is to change the world. 
—J. Edgar Park, Wheaton College. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON COLLEGE 
ATHLETICS 


Proressor Bert E. Youne 
Indiana University, Chairman 


The Association has had some comprehensive and prac- 
tical reports on college athletics from such leaders as Dean 
Nicolson, Dr. Sanford, Dean Anderson and others. The 
subject has been covered from all angles, and in the con- 
servative spirit of men who have been long in the business 
and who knew whereof they spoke. When, therefore, I was 
made Chairman of this Commission, probably because of 
some historical connection with the movement for better 
athletic conditions in the Southern colleges, I found that 
there was little that I could do beyond recalling the earlier 
reports, and advocating some action at the present meeting. 
I felt that the matter ought at least to be brought to the 
front annually until some definite formulation of regula- 
tions could be brought about. 

Meanwhile a considerable activity has appeared in some 
of the associations and athletic conferences. At its last 
meeting the North Central Association adopted the report 
of the Committee on Athletics to its Commission on Higher 
Education, embodying a standard of athletic principles to 
apply to the colleges belonging to the North Central Asso- 
ciation. Since it is a new move for the North Central 
Association to enter the field of athletics, this may be said 
to be a most momentous action. In the spring of 1928 the 
Minnesota Athletic Conference adopted the North Central 
regulation. 

The directors of the Western Intercollegiate Conference 
at Chicago, December 7, gave their formal indorsement to 
the requirements of the North Central Association. The 
Midwest Conference and the Illinois Athletic Conference 
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adopted resolutions using those of the ‘‘Big Ten’’ as a 
model, and the Southern College Association has similar 
rules under way. 

The Southern Conference on Athletics held at Nashville 
during the week of December 9 heard a notable address by 
Chancellor Kirkland urging the Conference to enlarge the 
scope of its activities and cooperate to the fullest extent 
with the associations of colleges and universities. It was 
an impassioned appeal for the coordination of all agencies 
in the fostering of proper athletic ideals and in the cor- 
rection of outstanding evils. This address was widely 
quoted and commended. 

In addition, the National Collegiate Athletic Association 
which has always taken a high stand, at its meeting in New 
Orleans during the week of December 25, expressed appre- 
ciation of the step taken by the North Central Association 
and urged similar action by corresponding associations in 
other parts of the country. 

Let us review carefully the procedure of the North Cen- 
tral Association. In March, 1927, the Committee on Ath- 
letics made a preliminary report with five articles making 
suggestions as to possible methods of establishing athletic 
standards for the North Central Association institutions of 
higher education. 

The Association voted to instruct the Committee to send 
copies of this preliminary report to all member institutions 
for criticism, suggestions and individual approval or dis- 
approval. 

Only twenty-one institutions responded at first with sug- 
gestions. This appeared to be too small a percentage to be 
representative of the 251 member institutions. So in Janu- 
ary, 1928, a second copy of the report was sent to each in- 
stitution, accompanied by a tabulated statement of the 
reports from the twenty-one members which had replied to 
the first communication. To this eighty-seven additional 
replies were received, so that they had all together replies 
from 108 institutions representing universities, colleges, 
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teachers’ training colleges, and junior colleges. Not one of 
the 108 answers expressed any real dissatisfaction with the 
nature of the report as a whole. Six, while expressing them- 
selves as profoundly in sympathy with the standards sug- 
gested, doubted whether an adoption of these standards by 
the North Central Association would really contribute 
effectively to any needed changes. Several of the replies 
came from colleges for women which preferred to refrain 
from any definite statement of attitude on a matter which 
would not immediately concern them. With these excep- 
tions the entire list of 108 approved the general content of 
the report. Ten institutions advocated the article requir- 
ing membership in an accredited athletic conference as 
being all that was necessary in the way of a North Central 
Athletic standard. However, about the same number 
objected to this same article being made a standard. 
Forty-six institutions voiced a demand for the article 
stating the principles involved which I shall read later. 

Your Chairman submitted to all the members of the 
Commission on College Athletics of the Association a pro- 
posal for a regulation embodying a set of rules pro- 
viding the best elements in all the regulations of the 
various associations, and they gave their hearty ap- 
proval. We have had a wide correspondence with all 
these bodies. In the end we got together on the new 
official rules of the North Central Association. We be- 
lieve that they are sufficient and represent the best thought 
on this matter. Furthermore, they have the advan- — 
tage of having been adopted practically without change 
by a number of important bodies and we believe that all the 
associations and conferences of the United States can get 
together on them. We present, therefore, for your con- 
sideration and recommend for adoption two provisions, 
which are identical with those adopted by the North Cen- 
tral Association as their Articles 3 and 4, Articles 1 and 2 
being general statements of their object. 
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REGULATION ON COLLEGE ATHLETICS 


Article I (Identical with Article III of the North 
Central Association ) 

That a list of accredited athletic conferences be drawn 
up by this commission, and any member institution 
maintaining a membership in good standing in any one 
or more of these accredited athletic conferences be con- 
sidered without further action to be maintaining ap- 
proved athletic standards. 


Article II (Identical with Article IV of the North 
Central Association) 


That in the case of member institutions that do not 
maintain membership in good standing in such an 
accredited athletic conference, the following standard 
of athletic principles be adopted as determining the 
basis of accrediting. 

(1) Final decision in all matters of athletic policy 
shall rest with the faculty or with administra- 
tive officers representing the faculty. 

(2) Academie requirements and assignments of 
scholarships, student aid funds and remunera- 
tive employment for students, shall be imme- 
diately and finally controlled by the faculty, 
acting directly or through its regularly consti- 
tuted officers or committees, without discrimina- 
tion either in favor of or against athletics. 
Payments of money to students for services as 
athletes, hiring athletes or the equivalent of such 
procedure, and maintenance of free training 
tables are not permissible. 

Personal solicitation of prospective students by 
athletic coaches through the offering of any such 
special inducements as are indicated in Sec. (3) 
above is not permissible. 

Coaches should be regularly constituted mem- 
bers of the faculty, fully responsible to the 
administration. 

Faculties should control and keep within rea- 
sonable limits the amount of time devoted to 
athletics. This refers to hours of daily practice 
as well as to the number of contests and length 
of trips, or any other athletic requirement which 
detracts from academic efficiency. 
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Athletic conditions should be normal and stabi- 
lized and tenure of office on approximately the 
same basis as in other departments, and, where 
this is the case, salaries of coaches should be 
commensurate with salaries paid to men of equal 
rank in other departments, and should be paid 
directly by the institution. 

All athletic funds shall be either regularly 
audited by or directly handled and disbursed 
by the institution’s business office. All athletic 
expenditures should be included in the institu- 
tion’s budget. 

This Association, which represents a choice of the ac- 
ceptable colleges of America, needs to go farther than any 
other body toward elevating the tone of American institu- 
tions. It should set the lead by adopting a regulation to 
raise the ideals of college athletics. Your Commission pro- 
poses, therefore, the enactment of a standard of the follow- 
ing purport: 

Article III 


The acceptable college encourages high-class athletics 
as an ally of educational efforts, with a proper place 
in the curriculum and in harmony with the purposes 
of higher education. This Association stands against 
such abuses as commercialism, professionalism and 
sensational exploitation of college teams by promoters 
within or without the college. The tone of athletics 
must be in harmony with the general tone required of 
a member institution. The management and control 
of the athletics of an institution should be vested in a 
small, effective and responsible body chosen from the 
chief administrative officers, especially the president, 
the deans and the athletic committee with the free sup- 
port of the trustees. These provisions are conditions 
of membership in the Association of American Colleges. 


Your Commission is a body of optimists, not pessimists. 
‘We have all been in touch with athletics most of our lives. 
We believe that the enormous interest of the public in 
athletic contests of the present day is not in itself an un- 
healthy sign. It is due in part to the popularization of 
education, to the publicity bureaus of the colleges, to the 
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widespread organization of alumni, to improved transporta- 
tion, better roads, and greater wealth and leisure. 

In some places, right now, we can still see some very un- 
healthy developments. Your Chairman is well acquainted 
with an institution where the athletic interests were farmed 
out, just the other day, to a group of local business men 
who expect to use the proceeds of their exploitation to pay 
for an excessively large and expensive stadium. This might 
have been prevented by a strong provision against com- 
mercialism and exploitation. 

We believe that there has been a steady growth of pub- 
lic sentiment against the abuses of athletics, and we believe 
that it is possible for the governing associations and the 
authorities of the colleges to regain the complete manage- 
ment and control which in some cases they have allowed to 
slip too far out of their grasp. The authorities of the 
smaller institutions, confronted with the competition of the 
larger, and with an insistent demand from alumni and from 


the public for success on the field, are especially in need of 
an effective means of resistance. We favor, therefore, a 
definite, positive and united stand for effective rules and 
regulations by all the college associations and athletic con- 
ferences of the country. 


DISCUSSION* 
President B. I. Bell (St. Stephen’s College) said: 
With the tone and purpose of these resolutions no 
decent educator can be in disagreement, but with cer- 
tain specific things I find myself—and I know I speak 
as representing my institution—definitely in disagree- 
ment. 


Dr. Bell objected, however, to the provision making 
athletic coaches members of the faculty, to the provision 
that scholarship funds shall be assigned by the faculty, and 


* Eprror’s Nore: A long and animated discussion followed this 
report. A number of excerpts are given which will explain the 
final vote. These are taken verbatim from the report of the official 
stenographer of the meeting. 
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to the adoption of the regulation as a standard for mem- 
bership in the Association of American Colleges. 

President W. J. Martin (Davidson College) spoke in 
favor of adoption. 

President H. M. Gage (Coe College) spoke as follows: 


I am going to speak to you just a moment by request 
of Professor Young because it happened that I was per- 
suaded to serve as the chairman of the committee of the 
North Central Association which worked for three 
years in drawing up these standards and finally getting 
them adopted last March in Chicago at the meeting of 
the North Central Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools. 

I first consented to serve as the chairman of this 
special committee on athletics because the Association, 
or the Executive Committee at the time promised me 
that I could do my work through codperation with 
other agencies. At that time I thought I saw a way of 
escape, and it was suggested that we could get all our 
material by codéperating with the Carnegie Foundation 
in getting out the report on which Dr. Savage has been 
working. And being an accrediting agency with aca- 
demic standards we thought we might first work with 
Dr. Savage on the business of answering a frequently 
repeated question: Are athletes academically a favored 
class of students? That was about all that we intended 
to do. We intended to open the records of the North 
Central Association and the Registrars’ offices of North 
Central institutions to the investigators sent out by the 
Carnegie Foundation. 

There were certain rapidly changing conditions 
brought to the attention of the Association which 
forced action and forced it rather speedily. We were 
compelled by reason of that fact to take definite action 
on certain institutions, to say in one or two cases that 
we would not admit an institution on account of its 
athletic policy and that in spite of the fact that we had 
no standard other than ‘‘tone and atmosphere’’ by 
which to exclude them. 

It then came about that I was asked to draw up a 
list of standards which I did simply by drawing on a 
general fund of knowledge and by reading all available 
standards. Finally we sent out for approval the 
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standards that Professor Young has presented to you 
this evening. These standards after being considered 
for a year were adopted last March by the North 
Central. 

I could speak to you a very long time unburdening 
not so much my mind as unburdening my heart with 
regard to this whole situation. So I am very frankly 
going to make an appeal to you, as I have, at a great 
sacrifice of time and by much traveling, made a very 
direct personal appeal to a number of athletic associa- 
tions. I started first with the Western Conference, the 
Big Ten in Chicago, and have visited as many athletic 
associations as I could. 

I am not going to ask you to adopt these standards. 
I am going to ask you to give very careful considera- 
tion to the point that was raised by President Bell, not 
that point that he raised about coaches being members 
of the faculty because I do not think that point is a 
good point. But you ought to give a good deal of at- 
tention to the other point he made with regard to this 
Association going into the business of setting up stand- 
ards and setting up machinery for enforcement. I do 
not think it possible or wise to do that. 

Now my request to you. I want to ask this body of 
men and women here to give a very tender considera- 
tion to the report of this committee. It is possible for 
you, with the wit that you have, to enter into meticu- 
lous argumentation and debate and prove the impossi- 
bility of these standards. 

I am just asking you not to do that, for this is a little 
attempt, it is a sincere attempt and, mark you, is is a 
very serious attempt to do something to make athletics 
better than they are. I should very much regret to see 
any debate or any resolution that would weaken that set 
of standards in any sense so that this little movement 
might die a-borning. I do not think we can enforce 
these standards in this Association. But I do not want 
to take them back to the North Central next March 
marked by the disapproval of the Association of Amer- 
ican Colleges. 


President J. W. Provine (Mississippi College), a member 
of the Commission on College Athletics and President of 
the Southern Intercollegiate Athletic Association, spoke in 
favor of adoption. 
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President A. B. Storms (Baldwin-Wallace College) 
moved the adoption of the following resolution: 


Resolved, That we as an Association heartily approve 
the efforts of the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools to establish athletic standards 
and we approve the standards as already adopted by 
that Association. 


President G. E. Snavely (Birmingham-Southern College) 
spoke as follows: 


I will second that motion. I am secretary of the 
Southern College Association and we have a regulation 
in our Association that is practically identical with 
this, so I think it would be better to amend the motion 
that this Association go on record as being heartily in 
sympathy with the ideals expressed in these resolutions 
of this Commission. That doesn’t give any special 
eredit to the North Central or any other special re- 
gional standardizing agency, because there are possibly 
the Middle States and Maryland, and other associations 
that have these same ideals. I know we have passed 
them in the Southern Association. 


After some further discussion, Dr. Snavely, at the request 
of President Arnett, restated the motion as follows: 


As a substitute motion we move that the Association 
of American Colleges gives hearty approval to the 
ideals expressed in the report of the Commission on 
Athletics. 


President D. L. Marsh (Boston University) offered as a 
substitute for all that had gone before a motion to adopt 
Article ITI, eliminating the second part of the first sentence 
(‘‘with a proper place in the curriculum and in harmony 
with the purposes of higher education’’). This motion was 
lost, and after some further discussion President Arnett 
recalled the body to the consideration of the substitute 
motion of Dr. Snavely, which was carried, and the Associa- 
tion passed to the next item on the program. 

The discussion showed a general sympathy with the regu- 
lation, with, however, a feeling that the traditional policy 
of the Association was against the adoption of any standards 
and regulations. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON PERMANENT 
AND TRUST FUNDS 


Mr. Raymonp N. Bau 
Treasurer, University of Rochester 


The Commission on Permanent and Trust Funds, of 
which Mr. Trevor Arnett is Chairman, was appointed two 
years ago, and has had several meetings at which the prob- 
lems, with which the Commission assumes it should deal, 
have been discussed at length. These problems can be 
briefly stated as follows: 


a. How can this Commission be of assistance to colleges 
in dealing with the financial problems, particularly 
those problems which are involved in the handling 
of permanent funds? 

b. How best can the Association make an effort to enlist 
the cooperation of helpful agencies such as trust 
companies, insurance companies and lawyers, in 


assisting to provide for additional permanent 
funds? 


The interest in the first problem is apparent. Capital 
wisely handled attracts additional capital. The business 
of education has become a big business and is so recognized. 
Between the period 1922-1924, the endowment of institu- 
tions of higher learning was increased $115,505,361, to- 
talling approximately $815,000,000. This increase added 
to the resources 65 per cent of the total sum which these 
institutions had amassed from the time of the discovery of 
America by Columbus to the year 1900. However, of the 
769 privately endowed institutions in 1924 only thirteen 
possessed $10,000,000 or more each; 114 possessed one to 
ten million and 642 less than one million. We have a long 
way to go yet before the great majority of our educational 
institutions are on a firm basis. 

As the business interests of colleges and universities 
have grown, old business systems have been discarded and 
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new adopted. No longer does the board of trustees take 
pride in the annual deficit, for it recognizes that this 
is not a forceful appeal to the generous friend. There has 
been great improvement in the business administration of 
our educational institutions and as a result many of our 
colleges and universities are as well operated today as many 
of our large industrial corporations, Professor Munro, of 
Harvard and of Atlantic Monthly fame, notwithstanding. 
For this accomplishment no little credit is due to the book 
by Mr. Trevor Arnett, College and University Finance, 
published by the General Education Board, which has 
served as a guide to hundreds of colleges and universities 
all over the United States. The General Education Board 
also has rendered a real service in the series of yearly con- 
ferences running for a period of several weeks during the 
summer, which conferences have been attended by business 
officers of institutions located in different sections of the 
country. 

Other agencies which have contributed greatly to the 
progress made, especially since the war, in the improvement 
of the business administration of our institutions of higher 
learning, are the Associations of University and College 
Business Officers. The Eastern Association now has a mem- 
bership of over one hundred and the Mid-Western Associa- 
tion a membership of approximately fifty-five. Yearly 
meetings of these bodies are held and standing committees 
function throughout the year dealing with many perplexing 
problems common to all member institutions. 

This work, however, is only the beginning; for although 
much has been done in the field of the budget, and account- 
ing and general administration, very little has been done, 
except on the part of the institutions individually, in the 
field of the handling of permanent funds and their invest- 
ment and care. 

Your Commission, among other things, has considered 
the advisability of having prepared a handbook of informa- 
tion covering the general field of care and handling of 
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permanent funds, a book which might supplement and be 
a companion to the above-mentioned book. Also in connec- 
tion with this general subject of assistance which your 
Commission might render to colleges in coping with the 
problems arising from the handling of endowment funds, 
two recommendations of service agencies are receiving con- 
sideration. The first we have called, for want of a better 
name, ‘‘The Educational Institutions’ Advisory Invest- 
ment Bureau.’’ This bureau would be of service to under- 
writing member institutions in rendering capable advice 
and counsel to the officers of the institutions and the finance 
committees upon the investment of funds, also in keeping 
all members conversant with the best methods used by the 
leading financial institutions in the handling of their in- 
vestment problems. It would be operated by a director 
chosen by an advisory committee of nine members, which 
committee would be selected from the finance committees 
of member institutions. Such a bureau would not only 
serve as a clearing house for member institutions for all 
problems arising in connection with the handling of perma- 
nent funds but would also indicate to friends of the col- 
leges associated in its support that these colleges were 
making every effort to protect the investment of perma- 
nent funds and also keep abreast of the times with refer- 
ence to practices followed by leading financial institutions 
in the handling of permanent funds. 

The second agency considered is the trust company. Dr. 
A. W. Anthony, a member of your Commission, has said 
with reference to the trust company’s value to the institu- 
tion of higher learning: 

Trust companies and banks have been created as 
agencies for technical and highly specialized services 
in the field of finance. Colleges and universities are 
organized and incorporated for educational purposes, 
equally technical and specialized in the field of educa- 
tion. These two fields of specialization are entirely 
different. Nevertheless, in each of them are men, as 
individuals, qualified, interested and active in the 
other. It has come to pass, therefore, that in the edu- 
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cational institutions of the country as trustees, mem- 
bers of finance committees and even as treasurers, are 
many bankers, officials of trust companies and expert 
financiers. In some instances colleges and universities 
have built up out of such highly specialized and well 
qualified board members and associates, finance de- 
partments nearly equivalent to a trust company or 
a specialized bank for the purposes of the institution 
itself. This situation has developed through the years 
in the case of the largest and best endowed colleges and 
universities of the country. Nine of the educational 
institutions of this country have endowments of more 
than ten millions of dollars apiece. About twenty of 
these educational institutions possess more than half 
of the permanent funds of all the colleges and uni- 
versities of the country. 

But the majority of educational institutions, par- 
ticularly colleges, may beneficially use the services of 
experts in finance, as custodians, agents and trustees. 


Dr. Anthony has also pointed out the specific services 
which trust companies may render, the mechanical hand- 


ling of investment securities in behalf of colleges and uni- 
versities, furnishing custodial care and acting as trustees 
for specific funds: 


Banks and trust companies are one of the great 
groups busied with guarding and administering funds, 
the benefits of which reach far into the future. As 
friends of colleges and universities they can be of very 
great helpfulness. They are trusted advisers of large 
numbers of depositors and clients. As trustees they 
have the elements of permanency, of detached imper- 
sonal discretion, of expertness in finance, of definite 
location, of ample financial responsibility. 


The consideration given to the subjects discussed above 
can, we believe, be justified, for in the effort to secure ad- 
ditional funds all colleges must make sure, first, that their 
financial structure is as strong as it is possible to build it, 
that the prospective donor may need to give but little 
thought to the question, ‘‘If I give, will my funds be 
handled wisely ?’’ 

Now as to the second general question, namely, ‘‘ How 
best can this Association, through its Commission on Perma- 
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permanent funds, a book which might supplement and be 
a companion to the above-mentioned book. Also in connec- 
tion with this general subject of assistance which your 
Commission might render to colleges in coping with the 
problems arising from the handling of endowment funds, 
two recommendations of service agencies are receiving con- 
sideration. The first we have called, for want of a better 
name, ‘‘The Educational Institutions’ Advisory Invest- 
ment Bureau.’’ This bureau would be of service to under- 
writing member institutions in rendering capable advice 
and counsel to the officers of the institutions and the finance 
committees upon the investment of funds, also in keeping 
all members conversant with the best methods used by the 
leading financial institutions in the handling of their in- 
vestment problems. It would be operated by a director 
chosen by an advisory committee of nine members, which 
committee would be selected from the finance committees 
of member institutions. Such a bureau would not only 
serve as a clearing house for member institutions for all 
problems arising in connection with the handling of perma- 
nent funds but would also indicate to friends of the col- 
leges associated in its support that these colleges were 
making every effort to protect the investment of perma- 
nent funds and also keep abreast of the times with refer- 
ence to practices followed by leading financial institutions 
in the handling of permanent funds. 

The second agency considered is the trust company. Dr. 
A. W. Anthony, a member of your Commission, has said 
with reference to the trust company’s value to the institu- 
tion of higher learning: 

Trust companies and banks have been created as 
agencies for technical and highly specialized services 
in the field of finance. Colleges and universities are 
organized and incorporated for educational purposes, 
equally technical and specialized in the field of educa- 
tion. These two fields of specialization are entirely 
different. Nevertheless, in each of them are men, as 
individuals, qualified, interested and active in the 
other. It has come to pass, therefore, that in the edu- 
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cational institutions of the country as trustees, mem- 
bers of finance committees and even as treasurers, are 
many bankers, officials of trust companies and expert 
financiers. In some instances colleges and universities 
have built up out of such highly specialized and well 
qualified board members and associates, finance de- 
partments nearly equivalent to a trust company or 
a specialized bank for the purposes of the institution 
itself. This situation has developed through the years 
in the case of the largest and best endowed colleges and 
universities of the country. Nine of the educational 
institutions of this country have endowments of more 
than ten millions of dollars apiece. About twenty of 
these educational institutions possess more than half 
of the permanent funds of all the colleges and uni- 
versities of the country. 

But the majority of educational institutions, par- 
ticularly colleges, may beneficially use the services of 
experts in finance, as custodians, agents and trustees. 


Dr. Anthony has also pointed out the specific services 
which trust companies may render, the mechanical hand- 


ling of investment securities in behalf of colleges and uni- 
versities, furnishing custodial care and acting as trustees 
for specific funds: 


Banks and trust companies are one of the great 
groups busied with guarding and administering funds, 
the benefits of which reach far into the future. As 
friends of colleges and universities they can be of very 
great helpfulness. They are trusted advisers of large 
numbers of depositors and clients. As trustees they 
have the elements of permanency, of detached imper- 
sonal discretion, of expertness in finance, of definite 
location, of ample financial responsibility. 

The consideration given to the subjects discussed above 
can, we believe, be justified, for in the effort to secure ad- 
ditional funds all colleges must make sure, first, that their 
financial structure is as strong as it is possible to build it, 
that the prospective donor may need to give but little 
thought to the question, ‘‘If I give, will my funds be 
handled wisely ?’’ 

Now as to the second general question, namely, ‘‘ How 
best can this Association, through its Commission on Perma- 
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nent and Trust Funds, enlist the cooperation of helpful 
agencies ?’’ 

Your Commission has determined that trust companies 
and insurance companies will cooperate; in fact, in indi- 
vidual cases they are now cooperating. It is now consider- 
ing the more specific question, however, as to how best it 
may enlist their cooperation, or, in the words of Mr. Arnett, 
‘‘in what way the resources of these organizations and pro- 
fessions can be mobilized for the purpose.’’ The Com- 
mission has concluded that the first step in this process is 
to acquaint these institutions with the financial conditions 
of institutions of higher learning, particularly with the 
needs for future funds. A means of doing this may be the 
preparation of a pamphlet or pamphlets for wide distribu- 
tion. Preliminary information has already been secured 
by Dr. Kelly’s office from a number of institutions which 
will be helpful in the preparation of such material. 
Through Dr. Alfred Williams Anthony, Chairman of the 
Committee on Financial and Fiduciary Matters of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, your 
Commission is having the opportunity tc study the methods 
used by many of the large national organizations in the 
field of religion and education and particularly the plan 
adopted by several of these organizations which use ‘‘The 
Uniform Trust for Public Uses,’’ as drawn up by Mr. 
Daniel S. Remsen, a member of the New York Bar and a 
recognized authority on the law of wills and living trusts. 
The methods used by these organizations and others in 
enlisting the cooperation of trust companies and insurance 
companies are also being studied. 

Your Commission does not have power in itself to carry 
out any definite plans in behalf of the Association. It is 
advisory in character, an investigating body reporting its 
findings to your Executive Committee and through it to 
the Association. It is functioning and giving serious con- 
sideration to these very important problems. It is not ready 
as yet to render any full and comprehensive report, there- 
fore at this time can report only progress. 
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THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COM- 
MITTEE AND EXECUTIVE SECRETARY OF 
THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
COLLEGES FOR 1928-1929 


Rosert L. KELLY 


To the Members of the Association: 

I have the honor to present the report of the Executive 
Committee and the Executive Secretary of the Association 
of American Colleges for the year 1928-29. 

The Executive Committee has held four meetings during 
the year, the first on February 4, consuming an entire day, 
and subsequent meetings for a half-day on March 22 and 
December 6, with a final brief session this morning, Janu- 
ary 11. At these meetings the work of the Association 
office has been planned and reviewed, a working budget for 
the year 1928 has been adopted and revised, the budget for 
1929 has been considered, vacancies on permanent commis- 
sions have been filled; official appointments made as re- 
quired, including the appointment of the Executive Secre- 
tary as a member of the Joint Committee on Research in 
Colleges, of Dean Hawkes and the Secretary as members of 
the Carnegie Corporation Library Committee, and a 
Special Committee on a Study of Graduate Schools— 
President Hughes of Iowa State College, Dr. Robertson of 
the American Council on Education, and our President, 
Mr. Arnett; the program for detail handling of Tue 
EFFECTIVE CoLLEGE business was approved, price and dis- 
counts authorized; publication of studies in the BuLLETIN 
approved; time, place and program of the annual meeting 
determined; publicity and reporting provided for. The 
appointments on the Nominating Committee have been 
confirmed. 

The office has been concerned during the year, directly 
and indirectly, with a number of significant publications. 
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Extensive distribution has been given to The Effective 
College, for which there continues to be a steady demand 
both in this country and abroad. It is used as a major ref- 
erence book by departments in College Education in the 
Graduate Schools promoting education on the college level. 
This book was used last summer as a text-book for the 
National Conference of Chinese Colleges at Shanghai. The 
Treasurer’s report shows a profit to the Association of 
$767.63 received last year, which will be increased still fur- 
ther from the sale of the stock on hand. 

The Council of Church Boards of Education issued the 
Handbook of Christian Education for 1928, one copy of 
which as the May issue of CurisT1AN EpucaTION was sent 
to each college holding membership in the Association. The 
Handbook has also had an extensive distribution as a valu- 
able book of reference. 

The entire manuscript of the book, College Architecture 
in America—And Its Part in the Development of the 
Campus, has passed through the office and has been read 
and criticized by the Executive Secretary and by Dr. 
Frederick P. Keppel, President of the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, who constitute a subcommittee of the Commission on 
College Architecture and College Instruction in the Fine 
Arts with editorial functions. The publishers are Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. The appearance of the book has been 
delayed owing to the acceptance of plans for extensive 
illustration, for which the Carnegie Corporation has made 
an additional appropriation. Meantime, there has been 
continuous demand from member colleges for suggestions 
on many types of coliege buildings and on campus develop- 
ment, which has been partially met by various chapter 
proofs and preprints. The members of the Association will 
be notified when the book is ready for delivery. The price 
has been fixed at the nominal sum of $5.00 per copy. The 
Commission on College Architecture and College Instruc- 
tion in the Fine Arts will make some recommendation to 
the Association for the further development of its work. 
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There has been issued during the past year by the Insti- 
tute of Social and Religious Research a book entitled 
Undergraduates, dealing with moral and religious con- 
ditions in American eolleges, for the contents and make-up 
of which this office is in no sense responsible, but which 
grew out of a suggestion made six years ago by the Council 
of Church Boards of Education. The study which led to 
the publication of the book was endorsed by the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges at the annual meeting in Chi- 
cago, January, 1923. 

The demand for the BuLLetT«In of the Association con- 
tinues to inerease not only among the member colleges but 
among other agencies and individuals. Several member 
colleges have taken regularly sixty subscriptions to the 
BULLETIN at the special reduced rate of fifty cents for each 
annual subseription, and forty-two colleges take an average 
of twenty copies each, with a minimum of ten subscriptions. 
The number of orders from non-members at the $3.00 rate 
continues to grow, although no campaign has been recently 
inaugurated. The BuLLETIN goes to institutions in the 
following foreign countries: Canada, China, England, 
France, Germany, India, New Zealand; as well as to 
Hawaii, Porto Rico and the Philippines. The 1928 issues 
have contained the addresses and proceedings of the Four- 
teenth Annual Meeting held at Atlantic City the second 
week of January, studies of the Occidental Colleges and the 
colleges of Minnesota by the Executive Secretary, and pre- 
liminary data for this meeting in the form of improved 
methods of college teaching. There has been a greatly 
increased demand for offprints. 

More than half of the members of the Association have 
called upon the office during the year for back copies of 
the BuLLeTIN to complete their files, and scores of letters 
and packages have been exchanged in the effort to render 
this service to the colleges. 

Studies have been completed during the year of the 
organization and operation of Marietta College and of the 
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group of five Episcopal Colleges—Hobart, Kenyon, St. 
Stephen’s, The University of the South, and Trinity 
(Conn.), and a study is now in process of Denison Univer- 
sity. The Executive Secretary has continued his official 
connection as a Lecturer to graduate students at Teachers 
College, Columbia, and the School of Education, New York 
University. He lectured during the summer term at the 
University of Minnesota on College Administration, and 
during the year on a variety of themes at numerous under- 
graduate colleges and educational associations. 

Two very elaborate studies have been completed by the 
Council since we last met in annual session bearing on the 
make-up of the denominational college faculty. In these 
studies we had the cooperation of about 200 colleges related 
to our Boards of Education. One is an inquiry as to the 
methods by which the denominational colleges construct 
their faculties, and the other deals with what constitutes 
a ‘‘great teacher.’’ It is hoped that they will contribute 
something to our general theme, ‘‘The College Teacher.’’* 

Distinct progress has been made during the year in the 
field of financial and fiduciary matters, or in what we have 
called the ‘‘Campaign of Perseverance.’’ Numerous col- 
leges have taken a lively interest in these developments. 
They are issuing appealing literature furnished by this 
office or agencies with which this office is in affiliation. 
There was a well attended college sectional meeting in 
connection with the recent conference on annuities held in 
New York, in which the participants exchanged information 
and experience in this field. Some of the colleges have sub- 
mitted to our office special plans for increasing capital 
funds, jointly devised by themselves and certain insurance 
companies. Others report the cordial interest and coopera- 
tion of trust companies and attorneys. The Uniform Trust 
for Public Uses has now been adopted by banks and trust 
compani*s in nine different states which are settling estates 
and organizing trusts in terms of this remarkable document. 
It has been endorsed as well by many national agencies. 

* For findings of these studies see pp. 49-67. 
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It is suggested that it should be approved officially by the 
Association of American Colleges at this meeting. 

Mr. D. S. Remsen, of the New York Bar, has announced 
a forthcoming new edition of his book on The Preparation 
and Contest of Wills, in which he will give full and 
sympathetic treatment to the post-war tax laws, and 
the recent development of living and life insurance 
trusts. The new edition is being prepared to meet the 
demands of lawyers for authoritative advice in the prepara- 
tion of new testamentary provisions and forms of trust of 
a more or less unusual character. The first book is the 
standard work on the subject and is found in ten thousand 
law offices and law libraries. The new book will doubtless 
have as wide a distribution as its predecessor. The Asso- 
ciation’s Commission on Permanent and Trust Funds, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Trevor Arnett, has been 
making an investigation into the best types of gifts for 
colleges and the best statements of charitable purpose 
to be effected by the gifts. These are typical ways in which 
the foundations are being laid for the normal increase of 
the capital funds of our colleges, as attorneys, trust com- 
panies and insurance companies develop their regular 
business. 

The Carnegie Corporation has extended an invitation to 
the Executive Secretary and Dean Hawkes, of Columbia 
University, to represent the Association in a small commit- 
tee whose function it is to study methods of improving col- 
lege libraries. All the other members of this committee 
with the exception of the Executive Secretary of the 
American Library Association are officers of colleges which 
hold membership in the Association of American Colleges. 
A preliminary modus operandi is now being set up under 
the chairmanship of William W. Bishop, Librarian of the 
University of Michigan. 

The Joint Commission on Research in Colleges, consist- 
ing of representatives of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, the National Research Council, 
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the American Council on Education, the Social Science 
Research Council, the American Council of Learned 
Societies, the Association of American Colleges and the 
American Association of University Professors, in a recent 
meeting at Washington passed the following resolutions: 


That this Committee suggest and recommend to the 
Association of American Colleges that the Association 
provide for a cooperative study of the intellectual life 
of American colleges. 

That this Committee continue in existence and 
actively support the Association of American Colleges 
in this unde 

That Doctor Mann be authorized to represent this 
Committee at the Chattanooga meeting of the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges, January 10-12, 1929. 


The Executive Committee of our Association has taken 
the following action: 


Vorep: That the Executive Committee approve the 
action of the Joint Committee on Research in Colleges 


and recommend favorable consideration of its recom- 

mendation to the Association in January. 

For several years reference has been made in these 
annual reports to the increasing demands upon the office 
for authoritative information concerning about every con- 
ceivable phase of college administration and teaching. The 
demands upon the office this year have exceeded those of 
any previous year if not of all previous years. Coneur- 
rently with the development of this function of the joint 
office, the appeal to the colleges for data, usually through 
the means of more or less well disguised questionnaires, has 
become an acute if not irritating academic dilemma. It is 
becoming more and more clear that the joint office should 
assume larger responsibilities in this field and thereby 
render the double service of offering fuller and more 
thorough answers to the questions of our members, and of 
relieving the colleges themselves from part at least of the 
onerous duties now demanded of them by insistent students 
of American higher education. Since each college cannot 
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establish a fully manned information bureau of its own, all 
the colleges together might establish here a more thorough- 
going arrangement with free service to all members. It is 
searcely likely that the dream of one of our most distin- 
guished college presidents will come true: 

I feel very strongly that there should somewhere, 
and presumably in your office, be organized a service 
which would enable us to refer all such matters to a 
central office rather than being under the necessity of 
sending questionnaires or private inquiries to many 
institutions. Perhaps the happy day will come when, 
such an office being established, we may in turn receive 
questionnaires from that office only. 

But we might approximate at least to the accomplish- 
ment of the American Library Association in this field, a 
leading officer of which recently wrote: 

I am beginning to believe that there ought to be, 
somewhere in our educational system, definite provision 
for instruction in formulating questionnaires, and 
possibly a general agreement as to definitions of 
terms employed. We are trying to get that among 
librarians, and I think this effort is probably one of 
the very best results of the survey which I suggested 
almost ten years ago, and which has been carried out 
by the American Library Association. Even though 
the definitions are somewhat faulty they are far better 
than no definitions. 

The Executive Committee of the Association has ap- 
proved the suggestion, therefore, that the membership fee 
of the Association be increased from $25.00 to $50.00, and 
that provision be made for extending the work of the joint 
office by the appointment of an educational specialist defi- 
nitely assigned to the task of research and counsel in the 
college field. No small part of the work of this department 
of the office would be in partially arresting the present 
irresistible flow of questionnaires, or schedules as they are 
more politely called, and in helping to frame approved 
schedules in such form as to be somewhat definite and 
intelligible. In view of the possible acceptance of this sug- 
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gestion by the Association, the Executive Committee recom- 
mends that the matter of the adoption of a budget for the 
year 1929 be left with power to the incoming Committee. 
The Executive Committee nominates the following col- 
leges for membership in the Association : 
The Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 
The College of the City of New York, New York, N. Y. 
Cumberland University, Lebanon, Tennessee. 
University of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 
Mercer University, Macon, Ga. 
Milligan College, Milligan, Tennessee. 
Nazareth College, Louisville, Kentucky. 
New Jersey College for Women, New Brunswick, N. J. 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Salem College, Salem College, West Virginia. 
Wagner Memorial Lutheran College, Staten Island, N. Y. 
West Virginia Collegiate Institute, Institute, W. Va. 


A word of appreciation may be expressed for the cordial 
way in which the member colleges have cooperated this year 
with the officers and commissions in the conduct of the 
year’s work which finds its consummation in this fifteenth 
annual meeting. The Executive Secretary wishes to bear 
testimony also to the devotion to their work in season and 
out of season, of the members of the office staff. They work 
long hours and under high pressure that the interests of the 
colleges may be served. ( — 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER OF THE ASSO- 


CIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 


FOR THE YEAR 1928 
January 1, 1929. 


To the Association of American Colleges: 


Your Treasurer reports, first, the following receipts and 
disbursements from January 1, 1928, to December 31, 1928: 


Receipts: 
Balance on hand Jan. 1, 1928. 
Dues from member colleges: 
1926— 1 at $25.00.............$ 25.00 
1927— 7 at 25.00.0000. 175.00 
1928—387 at 25.00........................ 9,675.00 
1929— 3 at 25.00.0000... 75.00 


Bulletin Sales 
Annual Meeting, refund on 1928 meeting... 
‘‘The Effective College’’ Sales. 

Interest on Deposits. 














Disbursements: 
Annual Meeting 
Dues, American Council on Education............. 
Expenses Executive Committeo 
Bulletin Publication Expenses 
Subscriptions to Christian Education 2c... 
Expenses of Executive Secretary’s Office.......... 
Expenses of Commissions 
Expenses of Treasurer’s Office .........-....-.-- * 
Dr. Kelly’s Insurance Premium .... 
Publication Expenses of ‘‘The Effective Col- 

lege’? 
Emergency 
Fine Arts Project (Book) 























Balance on hand December 31, 1928 


$5,846.94 


9,950.00 


2,527.69 
31.14 
3,789.04 
373.42 


$ 545.20 
100.00 
159.63 

3,574.51 
299.25 
5,850.00 
713.95 
146.58 
480.00 


3,021.41 
100.15 
1,000.00 





$22,518.23 


$15,990.68 


$ 6,527.55 
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Of this amount $3,527.55 was on deposit, December 31, 
1928, in the First National Bank of Red Hook, New York, 
and $3,000 was in that bank on Certificate of Deposit bear- 
ing interest at 44 per cent. Of the balance on hand, $1,000 
is held in trust for use of the Fine Arts Commission, to 
complete the publication of a book which they have had in 
preparation for over two years, and which is being financed 
through a gift from the Carnegie Corporation made two 
years ago. (The gift was originally $5,000, of which $4,000 
has been spent.) The remaining balance in our hands, 
$5,527.55, represents the actual funds of the Association. 

The balance on hand of our own funds, exclusive of the 
aforementioned amount held in trust, on December 31, 
1927, was $3,846.94. The balance on hand today is 
$5,527.55, which means that the assets of the Association 
have increased during the present calendar year by 
$1,680.61, and this despite the fact that the business of the 
Association, and the services which it has rendered to its 
membership, have been much larger and more expensive 
than ever before in our history. The increase in balance is 
partly due to the publication of the book known as The 
Effective College. The total receipts during the year for 
this book were $3,789.04 and the total expenses of publica- 
tion and distribution were $3,021.41. The Association has 
made a net profit on this publication of $767.63. The rest 
of the increase is due to our having had a larger number 
of dues-paying members. 

Your Treasurer also submits a schedule showing to what 
extent the receipts and disbursements correspond with the 
authorizations of the budget, first in its original form and 
second as amended by the Executive Committee, as follows: 
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BupGet ANALYSIS 
Receipts: 

Original Amended 

budget budget 
Balance Jan. 1, 1928 $5,846.94 $5,846.94 
Dues Member Colleges... 9,750.00 10,000.00 
Bulletin Sales 1,750.00 2,400.00 
‘‘ Effective College’’ Sales 3,700.00 
Interest 
Refund on Annual Meeting 


Disbursements: 

Annual Meeting 500.00 500.00 
Dues American Council 100.00 100.00 
Expenses Executive Committee ... 300.00 300.00 
Bulletin Publication Expenses ..... 2,700.00 3,700.00 
Subscriptions to Christian Educa- 

tion 310.00 310.00 
Executive Secretary’s Office ....... 5,850.00 5,850.00 
Expenses of Commissions ............_ 2,500.00 1,000.00 
Expenses of Treasurer’s Office ... 150.00 150.00 
Dr. Kelly’s Insurance Premium... 480.00 480.00 
Publication Expenses ‘‘The Ef- 

feetive College’’ 2,750.00 
Emergency 150.00 150.00 
Fine Arts Project (Book) .........._ 1,000.00 1,000.00 


























Recewed 
$5,846.94 
9,950.00 
2,527.69 
3,789.04 
373.42 
31.14 


545.20 
100.00 
159.63 
3,574.51 


299.25 
5,850.00 
713.95 
146.58 
480.00 


3,021.41 
100.15 
1,000.00 


Your Treasurer has been asked by the Executive Com- 
mittee to include in his report a fair statement of the assets 
of the Association over and above cash in hand. Your 
Treasurer is not responsible for these assets and therefore 
transmits, for information only, a summary of data fur- 
nished by the Executive Secretary, which shows that the 
Association is in possession of the following: 


Miscellaneous Office Supplies $ 248.00 
689 copies ‘‘ The Effective College’’ at $1.60 per 

copy 1,102.40 
Outstanding Accounts ‘‘The Effective College’’... 134.40 
998 copies Back Issues of the Bulletin at 25c¢ 

each 249.50 











Bound volumes of Bulletin at 83.00— 45.00 


Total 





$1,779.30 
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In the judgment of your Treasurer, it is not wise to value 
unsold books or unsold bulletins at more than fifty per cent 
of their list value. This would reduce this amount of non- 
eash assets by $698.45, to $1,080.85. Adding this amount, 
$1,080.85, to the cash assets on hand, $6,527.55, it would 
appear that the total assets of the Association are 
$7,608.40. 

The Executive Committee has asked your Treasurer to 
present to you a budget for 1929 which contemplates the 
carrying on of approximetely the same sort and amount of 
work during the coming year as in the year 1928. Such 
a program can be paid for with the present assets and with 
the receipts normally to be expected within the year. 


SUGGESTED MINIMUM BUDGET FOR 1929 


RECEIPTS 


Suggested Actual 
budget,1929 business 1928 


Balance on hand January 1... $ 6,527.55 $5,846.94 
Dues from Member Colleges — 10,000.00 9,950.00 
Bulletin Sales 2,500.00 2,527.69 
** Effective College’? Sales. * 500.00 3,789.04 


$19,527.55 

DISBURSEMENTS 
Fine Arts Commission (Book) — 1,000.00 1,000.00 
Annual Meeting 700.00 545.20 
Dues American Council on Education —.. 100.00 100.00 
Expenses Executive Committee — 300.00 159.63 
Bulletin Publication 3,700.00 3,574.51 
Subscriptions to Christian Education —.. 410.00 299.25 
Expenses Executive Secretary’s Office —.. 6,000.00 5,850.00 
Expenses of Commissions 1,000.00 713.95 
Expenses Treasurer’s Office 2 — — 200.00 146.58 
Dr. Kelly’s Insurance Premium 480.00 480.00 

Distribution Expenses ‘‘The Effective 
College’’ 150.00 3,021.41 
Emergency 150.00 100.15 


$14,190.00 
Anticipated Balance, Jan. 1, 1930... $ 5,337.00 
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The Executive Secretary is prepared to advocate, before 
the Annual Meeting, the employment of a research assis- 
tant, at a salary of $5,000 a year. As an alternative to 
this, the Executive Committee has suggested that we pay 
a portion of Dr. Kelly’s salary as Executive Secretary, to 
the extent of $3,000, and then appropriate $2,000 for 
a research assistant. Up to the present time Dr. Kelly has 
served this Association without any pay, and he is perfectly 
willing to continue so to do. The Executive Committee 
does not believe that it is wise to permit him to do this, but 
does believe that the Association should take over at least 
$3,000 worth of his salary as its responsibility. By either 
alternative the expenses of the Association will be increased 
by $5,000. It is not the function of your Treasurer to deal 
with the advisability of these proposals or with the advis- 
ability of any other additional projects which the Associa- 
tion at its annual meeting may see fit to authorize. It is 
his duty to inform the Association that no such projects 


can be safely undertaken unless additional sources of in- 
come are discovered. If the membership dues are raised 
from $25.00 to $40.00, as has been suggested by some of the 
members, there would be an increased income of $6,000.00 


a year. 
The following institutions, which have not paid their dues 
for two successive years, have ceased to be members of the 
Association: St. Joseph’s College of Maine and Central 
Wesleyan College of Missouri. Your Treasurer has dis- 
covered that the Women’s College of Delaware, listed as a 
member, has ceased to exist as an independent college, and 
has dropped it from the list of members. | 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 
(Signed) Buzrnarp I. Bet, 
Treasurer. 
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REPORT OF THE AUDITING COMMITTEE 


To the Members of the Association : 

The Auditing Committee has examined the books of the 
Treasurer and finds that all disbursements have been made 
by check and are accompanied by proper vouchers. It 
further finds that the reported balance on hand of $6,527.55 
is evidenced by a certificate of deposit of the First National 
Bank of Red Hook, New York, of $3,000, and a bank bal- 
ance on a checking account as of January 2, 1929, of 
$3,527.55. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Cuirton D. Gray, 
CuHartes H. RamMetKamp, Chairman 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
January 11, 1929. 
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MINUTES OF THE FIFTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
COLLEGES 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE, JANUARY 10-12, 1929 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 10 


First Session 


The fifteenth annual meeting of the Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges held at the Read House, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
January 10-12, 1929, opened with the annual dinner Thurs- 
day evening at 7:00 o’clock, Mr. Trevor Arnett, President 
of the Association, presiding. 

After dinner there were speeches interspersed with vocal 
selections by a double quartet from the University of 
Chattanooga. President Arnett, President-Emeritus Wil- 
liam L. Poteat, of Wake Forest College, and the Hon. Vin- 
cent Massey, P. C., Minister Plenipotentiary from the 
Canadian Government at Washington, spoke. Their ad- 
dresses are found in this BULLETIN. 

At the conclusion of the program, appointment of the 
following committees was announced by the President: 
Committee on Resolutions, President Donald J. Cowling, 
Carleton College, Chairman, Presidents W. J. Martin, 
Davidson College, and A. A. Brown, University of Chat- 
tanooga; Committee on Audit of the Treasurer’s Books, 
President C. H. Rammelkamp, Illinois College, Chairman, 
and President C. D. Gray, Bates College. 

The meeting adjourned at 10:35 P. M. 


Frmay, January 11 
Second Session 


The meeting convened at 9:35 Friday morning, President 
Arnett in the chair. The entire program for the morning 
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was in the hands of the Commission on Enlistment and 
Training of College Teachers, which gave special attention 
to the second phase of its responsibility. The Chairman, 
President E. H. Wilkins, Oberlin College, presented the 
report of the Commission in two parts. Part I—dealing 
with the training of graduate students for college teaching 
—was read, accompanied by a full statement of the reasons 
underlying the recommendations of the Commission. 
President James L. MeConaughy, Wesleyan University, 
and Dean Marshall S. Brown, New York University, mem- 
bers of the Commission, made supplementary statements. 
Dean M. E. Haggerty, of the University of Minnesota, spoke 
by invitation of the Chairman. Dr. Robert L. Kelly closed 
the discussion and read a paper on ‘‘The Graduate School 
of Duke University,’’ prepared by President W. P. Few, 
who had been unexpectedly called home. 

At tbis point President Arnett introduced the following 
fraternal delegates: from the American Association of 
University Professors, Professors David W. Cornelius, Uni- 
versity of Chattanooga, and L. R. Hesler, University of 
Tennessee; from the American Association of Junior Col- 
leges, President J. L. Robb, Tennessee Wesleyan College. 

President Wilkins continued presentation of the report 
of the Commission on Enlistment and Training of College 
Teachers. He read Part Il—dealing with the training of 
young college instructors—with explanatory comment. 
Dean Otis E. Randall, Brown University, and President J. 
L. MeConaughy in behalf of Dean Raper, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, unable to be present, members of the Commission, fol- 
lowed with supplementary statements. Dean R. A. Kent, 
Northwestern University, Presidents D. L. Marsh, Boston 
University, C. H. Rammelkamp, Illinois College, J. H. 
Apple, Hood College, H. P. Rainey, Franklin College, E. 
M. Antrim, Oklahoma City University, W. J. Davidson, 
Illinois Wesleyan University, R. E. Blackwell, Randolph- 
Macon College, H. L. McCracken, Penn College and A. B. 
Storms, Baldwin-Wallace College, participated in the dis- 
cussion of the report. 
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On motion of President Wilkins, it was 


Vorrep: That the report of the Commission on Enlist- 
ment and Training of College Teachers be referred with 
favorable recommendation to the Committee on Resolutions, 
with the understanding that it re-submit the report, with 
its own recommendation as to adoption, on Saturday morn- 
ing, and that a motion regarding official transmission to the 
Association of American Universities, the regional associa- 
tions and the American Association of University Profes- 
sors will then be in order. 


The meeting adjourned at 12:30 P. M. 


Third Session 
President Arnett called the meeting to order at 2:15 
P. M. 
The report of the Treasurer was read by Warden Ber- 
nard I. Bell, St. Stephen’s College. 


Votep: That the Treasurer’s report be received subject 
to approval of the Auditing Committee. 


The report of the Auditing Committee was called for 
and President C. D. Gray, of Bates College, in the absence 
of Chairman Rammelkamp, presented the report. 


Votrep: To approve the report of the Auditing Com- 
mittee. 


The report of the Executive Committee and Executive 
Secretary was read by Dr. Robert L. Kelly. It was 

Vorep: That the report be accepted, and the colleges 
nominated for membership be admitted to the Association. 

Upon motion of President F. M. Hunter, University of 
Denver, it was unanimously 

Vorrp: That the Association recommend to the Commit- 
tee on Resolutions inclusion in its report of a resolution 
approving the suggestion of the Executive Committee that 
the annual dues of the Association be raised to $50.00 and 
that the Executive Secretary be authorized to establish a 
research department in his office. 

The other items in this report were, by common consent, 
referred to the Committee on Resolutions. 
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Dr. Charles R. Mann, Director of the American Council 
on Education, made a statement on behalf of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Research in Colleges, earnestly advocating adop- 
tion of the recommendations for cooperation contained in 
the report presented by the Executive Secretary. 

President E. E. Rall, North Central College, presented 
a college report blank tentatively approved by the Council 
of Church Boards of Education for adoption by authorized 
national educational agencies in securing statistical data. 
The suggestion was made that the blank might be further 
studied and improved by a joint committee representing 
both the Council and the Association. It was 


Vorep: That the college report blank submitted by 
President Rall, together with his suggestion of its reference 
to a joint committee of the Council of Church Boards of 
Education and the Association of American Colleges for 
further study, be referred to the Committee on Resolutions. 


Mr. Trevor Arnett, Chairman of the Commission on 


Permanent and Trust Funds, read the statement prepared 
for the Commission by Mr. Raymond N. Ball, University 
of Rochester, who was unable to be present, reported prog- 
ress on behalf of that Commission and asked for extension 
of time to continue its work. It was 

Vorep: That the report of the Commission on Perma- 
nent and Trust Funds was received and placed on file. 

The meeting adjourned at 3:05 P. M. that members of 
the Association might visit the environs of Chattanooga as 
guests of the City Chamber of Commerce. 


Fourth Session 

The Association convened at 7:30 Friday evening, Presi- 
dent Arnett presiding. 

President W. W. Boyd, The Western College for Women, 
Chairman of the Commission on Academic Freedom and 
Academic Tenure, presented its report. President R. E. 
Blackwell, Randolph-Macon College, a member of the 
Commission, made a supplementary statement. President 
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Boyd then moved that its recommendations be adopted, 
the Commission be discharged, and a copy of the report 
sent to the American Association of University Professors. 
After discussion it was 

Vorrp: That the report of the Commission on Academic 
Freedom and Academic Tenure be accepted and referred to 
the Committee on Resolutions, for appropriate recom- 
mendation. 

President Boyd made a brief report of the meeting of 
the American Association of University Professors, to which 
he, President Lewis, of Lafayette College, and Dr. Furst, of 
the Carnegie Foundation, were fraternal delegates from the 
Association of American Colleges. 

Professor David W. Cornelius and a Nella L. R. Hesler 
were invited to address the Association. They extended 
fraternal greetings from the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors and expressed cordial appreciation of 
the Association’s treatment of the theme of the meeting— 
‘‘The College Teacher.’’ 

Professor Bert E. Young, Indiana University, Chairman, 
presented the report of the Commission on College Ath- 
letics. There followed a lively discussion of the recommen- 
dations of the Commission in which the following partici- 
pated: Dr. Bernard I. Bell, St. Stephen’s College, Presi- 
dents Raymond Binford, Guilford College, H. J. Burgstah- 
ler, Cornell College, W. J. Martin, Davidson College, H 
M. Gage, Coe College, D. L. Marsh, Boston University, 
J. W. Provine, Mississippi College, A. B. Storms, Baldwin- 
Wallace College, Guy E. Snavely, Birmingham-Southern 
College, E. E. Rall, North Central College, and R. E. 
Blackwell, Randolph-Macon College. It was 

Vorep: That the Association of American Colleges gives 
hearty approval to the ideals expressed in the report of 
the Commission on Athletics. 

Dr. Charles R. Mann, Chairman of the Commission on 
Educational Surveys, presented the report of that Com- 
mission. 
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After reading the prepared report, Dr. Mann asked the 
privilege of making certain observations regarding the 
program of the annual meeting and suggested certain norms 
for measurement and improvement of successful teacher 
training in colleges and universities, with a view to making 
further studies in this field in the coming year. 

The report of the Commission on Educational Surveys 
was received and placed on file. 

In the absence of the Chairman, President L. B. Hop- 
kins, Wabash College, Dean Herbert E. Hawkes, Columbia 
University, presented the findings of the Commission on 
Personnel Technique, as reported in schedules recently 
submitted to members of the Association on types of per- 
sonnel work and their practical application in college 
administration. 

The report for the Commission on Personnel Technique 
was received and placed on file. 

Dean Melvin E. Haggerty, University of Minnesota, ad- 
dressed the Association on ‘‘Experimentation with the 
College Teacher’s Problems.’’ 

The Association adjourned at 10:00 P. M. 


Fifth Session 

President Arnett called the meeting to order at 8:45 
Saturday morning. 

The report of the Committee on Resolutions was called 
for. 

President Donald J. Cowling, Carleton College, presented 
the following report, each item of which was unanimously 
adopted : 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 

The Committee on Resolutions moved adoption of the 
following: 

I 


The recommendations of the Special Committee on 
Fraudulent Institutions, President Frederick P. Keppel, 
The Carnegie Corporation, Chairman, as submitted below: 
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The fraudulent college is a source of real danger to the cause of 
sound academic standards, and the Association of American 
Colleges which stands committed to their maintenance, will 
do everything in its power to defend those standards. Per- 
haps its greatest usefulness would appear to be in providing an 
impartial tribunal to decide whether any college under suspicion 
or under charges is in fact a fraudulent institution. 

It is recommended that the Association authorize its President 
upon receipt of a request from any responsible sources either (a) 
to bring the case to the attention of the appropriate regional 
educational organization (as, for example, the North Central As- 
sociation) for suitable action, or, in his discretion, (b) to appoint 
a committee of three from among its own membership to ascertain 
whether any institution announcing that it provides liberal train- 
ing on the college level is capable of providing such training and 
is in fact doing so. 

IT 
That the Report of the Commission on Enlistment 
and Training of College Teachers, presented January 11, 
1929, be approved and the officers authorized to carry out 
its recommendations. 
IIT 
That the membership fee be increased from $25.00 to 
$50.00 per year. 
IV 
That the action of the Executive Committee in accepting 
the invitation of the Carnegie Corporation to become the 
agency under its auspices in promoting plans for the im- 
provement of college libraries be approved. 


V 


That we approve the recommendation of the Executive 
Committee that a Department of Educational Research 
be added to the organization of the Association. 


VI 
That the Association approve and recommend to its con- 
stituent members the use of ‘‘ The Uniform Trust for Public 
Uses.’’ 
VII 
That the whole report of the Commission on Academic 
Freedom and Academic Tenure be referred with power to 
the Executive Committee. 
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VIII 
That the following resolution submitted by President 
Storms, of Baldwin-Wallace College, be referred with power 
to the Executive Committee, so that it can be considered 
carefully in connection with the work of President Wil- 
kins’ Committee : 

Resolwed, That the Commission on Enlistment and Training 
of College Teachers be authorized to undertake a survey of the 
important graduate schools of the country with respect to their 
faculty personnel, scope of work offered, equipment and evidence 
of distinctive success in the training of college teachers as well 
as in preparing students for research in various fields. 


IX 
That the following recommendation submitted by Pro- 
fessor Mitchell, of Leland Stanford Junior University, be 
adopted : 

It has been brought to the attention of this Association that 
during the last four years a plan has been developed, in the col- 
leges and universities of Southern California, for the organization 
of what is described as ‘‘an educational movement to forward a 
better understanding between nations.’’ It has recently been 
amalgamated with the National Student Federation of America, 
and has become one of its activities, being known as the Inter- 
national Education Division. The plan calls for the organiza- 
tion on each campus of a committee to correlate, stimulate and 
secure cooperation between the various international activities. 

It is therefore recommended that the members of this Associa- 
tion be asked to give such assistance to this effort to stimulate 
interest in international relations as may in their judgment be 
wise and expedient. 

x 
That the suggestions submitted by President Rall with 
respect to an information blank for college statistics, pre- 
pared by the Council of Church Boards of Education, be 
referred with power to the Executive Committee. 


XI 


That other items referred to in the report of the Execu- 
tive Committee and Executive Secretary be referred with 
power to the incoming Executive Committee. 


XII 


That the Association extends to the officials of the Read 
House its appreciation of the unfailing courtesy with which 
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they have met the needs of the Association during this 
meeting and their care for the comfort of its members. 


XIII 


That the Association express to President Brown and 
his colleagues in the University of Chattanooga, and to 
all the citizens of Chattanooga who have so generously 
assisted in entertaining the Association, its grateful ap- 
preciation for all the courtesies extended, and especially 
for the excellent music furnished during the annual ban- 
quet and for the delightful drive about the interesting en- 
virons of Chattanooga. 

XIV 


That the appreciation of the Association be also extended 
to the newspapers of Chattanooga, The Times and The 
News, and to the Associated Press, the International News 
Service and the United Press, for their satisfactory service 
in reporting the sessions of the Association. 

(Signed) Donatp J. Cowuo, Chairman. 


The question was raised whether the Association ought 
not to take action respecting legislation limiting the teach- 


ing of science, and on motion of President W. J. Davidson, 
Illinois Wesleyan University, it was 

Vorrep: To refer the matter of a pronouncement on anti- 
evolution legislation to the Resolutions Committee for some 
suggestion. 

On motion of President C. H. Rammelkamp, Illinois Col- 
lege, it was 

Vorep: That the Secretary of the Association be in- 
structed to forward the report of the Commission on Enlist- 
ment and Training of College Teachers to the secretaries of 
the various regional associations, the Association of Ameri- 
can Universities and the American Association” of Uni- 
versity Professors, with the suggestion that they refer the 
report to their appropriate committees. 

On motion of President G. E. Snavely, Birmingham- 
Southern College, it was 

Vorep: That the Association refer the suggestion that a 
telegram of endorsement of the Kellogg Peace Pact be sent 


to the United States Senate to the Committee on Resolu- 
tions. 
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On motion of President A. N. Ward, Western Maryland 
College, by rising vote it was unanimously 

Vorep: That an appropriation of $500.00 be made from 
the funds of the Association and Dr. Kelly be requested at 
such time as may be convenient to him to take a month or 
two off for a complete rest. 

President Frederick C. Ferry, Hamilton College, pre- 
sented the report of the Commission on College Architecture 
and College Instruction in Fine Arts, of which he is Chair- 
man. It was 

Vorep: To accept and file the report of the Commission 
—— Architecture and College Instruction in Fine 

Dean Raymond Walters, Swarthmore College, Chairman 
of the Commission on Faculty and Student Scholarship, 
presented the report of this Commission, entitled ‘‘Coop- 
eration between Secondary Schools and Colleges in Raising 
Intellectual Standards.’’ It was 

Vorep: To accept the report of the Commission on 
Faculty and Student Scholarship and place it on file. 

The Commission on the Organization of the College Cur- 
riculum failed to bring in the anticipated report as an- 
nounced on the program, owing to the unavoidable absence 
of the Chairman, and all members of the Commission. 

President Donald J. Cowling, Carleton College, Chair- 
man, reported further for the Committee on Resolutions: 

Your Committee recommends that the following action be 
taken by the Association : 


The Association of American Colleges in its entire history has 
never adopted a resolution not relating to matters directly within 
its own field. However, because of the overwhelming conviction 
of its members, the Association feels justified in making an ex- 
ception to its established policy in the case of the Kellogg Peace 
Pact, now before the Senate of the United States. Therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the Association of American Colleges in annual 
meeting assembled and representing in its membership more than 
400 colleges and universities in every section of the United States, 
urgently recommends the ratification of the Kellogg Pact, with- 
out reservations, and authorizes the President and Secretary of 
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the Association to take sucn steps as may be necessary to bring 
this resolution to the attention of the members of the Senate. 


Vortep: To adopt the above resolution and authorize the 
President and Secretary of the Association of American 
Colleges to transmit it to the Foreign Relations Committee 
of the Senate. 

President Cowling reported, finally, for the Committee 
on Resolutions that its members felt it would be a mistake 
for the Association to go on record, either for or against, 
the matter of legislation with reference to evolution. No 
action was taken. 

President A. N. Ward, Western Maryland College, in- 
quired whether the proceedings of the annual meeting could 
be published in one volume, instead of distributed in sev- 
eral issues of the BunueTin. On suggestion of the Secre- 
tary, the question was put to the members present, and it 
was 


Vorep: To print the proceedings in the first issue of the 
Buuuetin for 1929 (Vol. XV). 


Dean John R. Effinger, University of Michigan, Chair- 
man of the Nominating Committee, presented its report as 
follows: 


REPORT OF THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE 
The Nominating Committee of the Association of Ameri- 

can Colleges desires to make the following nominations for 
officers of the Association for the year 1929-30: 
PRESIDENT: President Guy E. Snavely, Birmingham-Southern 

College. j 
Vick-PRESIDENT: President William M. Lewis, Lafayette College. 
Exxocutive Secrerary: Dr. Robert L. Kelly, New York City. 
TREASURER: Warden Bernard I. Bell, St. Stephen’s College, Columbia 

University. 
ADDITIONAL MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: 

President Ada L. Comstock, Radcliffe College. 

Mr. Trevor Arnett, New York City. 


REPRESENTATION ON STANDING COMMITTEES 
AND COMMISSIONS 


AMERICAN Counctt on Epucation: Chancellor Samuel P. Capen, Uni- 
versity of Buffalo (to succeed himself, and to serve for three 
years). 
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NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL: Professor Arthur H. Compton, The 
University of Chicago. 

COMMISSION ON COLLEGE AROHITECTURE AND COLLEGE INSTRUCTION 

IN Fine Arts: 

President Frederick C. Ferry, Hamilton College, Chairman. 
President F. P. Keppel, The Carnegie Corporation. 
President J. H. T. Main, Grinnell College. 
President W. P. Few, Duke University. 
Mr. J. Frederick Larson, Dartmouth College, 


COMMISSION ON COLLEGE ATHLETICS: 
Professor Bert E. Young, Indiana University, Chairman. 
Dean Frank W. Nicolson, Wesleyan University. 
Dean Joseph Reiner, Loyola University, Chicago. 
President J. W. Provine, Mississippi College. 
President H, M. Gage, Coe College. 


COMMISSION ON THE Cost OF COLLEGE EDUCATION: 


Controller G. C. Wintringer, Princeton University, Chairman. 
Auditor N. C. Plimpton, The University of Chicago. 
Controller Robert B. Stewart, Purdue University. 

Professor Floyd W. Reeves, University of Kentucky. 


President Walter F. Dexter, Whittier College. 


COMMISSION ON EDUCATIONAL SURVEYS: 
President Frank L. McVey, University of Kentucky, Chairman. 
Dr. Charles R, Mann, Director, American Council on Education. 
Professor C. H. Judd, The University of Chicago. 


COMMISSION ON ENLISTMENT AND TRAINING OF COLLEGE TEACHERS: 
President E. H. Wilkins, Oberlin College, Chairman, 
Dean Otis E. Randall, Brown University. 
President James L. MeConaughy, Wesleyan University. 
President Albert Britt, Knox College. 
Dean Marshall 8. Brown, New York University. 
Dean Charles L. Raper, Syracuse University. 


CoMMISSION ON FACULTY AND STupENT SCHOLARSHIP: 
President Henry M. Wriston, Lawrence College, Chairman. 
Dean C. S. Boucher, The University of Chicago. 

Dean C. Mildred Thompson, Vassar College. 
Dean Julian Park, University of Buffalo. 
President C. D. Gray, Bates College. 


COMMISSION ON ORGANIZATION OF THE COLLEGE CURRICULUM: 
President C. C. Little, University of Michigan, Chairman. 
President Arthur E. Morgan, Antioch College. 
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President N. F. Coleman, Reed College. 
President Ada L. Comstock, Radcliffe College. 
Dean Luther P. Eisenhart, Princeton University. 


COMMISSION ON PERMANENT AND TRUST Funps: 


Mr. Trevor Arnett, New York City, Chairman. 

Treasurer Raymond N. Ball, University of Rochester. 
Vice-President Lloyd Steere, The University of Chicago. 
Treasurer J, L. Jackson, Davidson College. 

Dr. A. W. Anthony, Trustee, Bates College. 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLICATIONS: 
The President, ex officio. 
The Executive Secretary, ex officio. 
The Treasurer, ex officio. 


Regarding the ComMMISsION ON ACADEMIC FREEDOM, the 
Committee presents no nominations pending the action of 
the Executive Committee upon the recommendation made 
by the Commission itself, and we would therefore recom- 
mend that appointments to the Commission, if the Com- 
mission be continued, be left to action by the Executive 
Committee. 


On motion of Chairman Effinger, it was 


Votep: That the nominations as presented in the recom- 
mendations of the Nominating Committee, and the recom- 
mendation regarding the possible appointments for the 
Commission on Academic Freedom be approved. 

President Arnett declared the nominees duly elected. 


There being no further business, at 10:15 A. M. it was 
Votep: To adjourn. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICAN COLLEGES* 


The purpose of the Association shall be the promotion of 
higher education in all its forms in the colleges which shall 
become members of this Association, and the prosecution of 
such plans as may make more efficient the institutions in- 
cluded in its membership. 

Name: The name of this Association shall be the ‘‘ Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges.’’ 

Membership: All colleges which conform to the definition 
of a minimum college given in the By-Laws may become 
members of this Association. The General Secretaries of 
Church Boards of Education and officials of Educational 
Foundations and other cooperating agencies may be elected 
to honorary membership. 

Representation: Every institution recognized as a mem- 
ber of this Association shall be entitled to representation 
in each meeting of the Association by an accredited repre- 
sentative. Other members of the Faculty or Board of 
Trustees of any institution belonging to this Association, 
the officers of Church Boards cooperating with such an in- 
stitution and the representatives of Foundations and other 
cooperating agencies, shall be entitled to all the privileges 
of representatives except the right to vote. Each institu- 
tion recognized as a member of the Association shall be 
entitled to one vote on any question before the Association, 
the vote to be cast by its accredited representative. 

Officers: The Association shall elect a President, a Vice- 
President, a Secretary, and a Treasurer, who shall be 
charged with the duties usually connected with their respec- 
tive offices. The Secretary shall be the permanent executive 
officer of the Association, and shall serve without term until 
his successor is elected. The other officers shall serve for 
one year, or until their successors are duly elected. The 
Association shall also elect two others who, with the four 
officers named above, shall constitute the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Association. The President of the Association 
shall be ex-officio chairman of the Executive Committee. 
The election of officers shall be by ballot. 

. Meetings: At least one meeting of the Association shall 
be held in each calendar year. Special meetings may be 
ealled by the Executive Committee, provided that four 


* Adopted as revised January 15, 1926. 
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weeks’ notice be given each institution connected with the 
Association. Representatives of twenty-five members of the 
Association shall be necessary to form a quorum for the 
transaction of business. 

By-Laws: The Association may enact By-Laws for its 
own government not inconsistent with the provisions of this 
Constitution. 

Vacancies: The Executive Commtitee is authorized to fill 
vacancies ad interim in the offices of the Association. 

Amendments: Amendments to the foregoing Constitution 
may be offered at any regular annual meeting, and shall be 
in writing, signed by the mover and two (2) seconds. They 
shall then lie on the table until the next annual meeting, 
and shall require for their adoption the affirmative vote of 
two-thirds of the members then present. 


By-Laws 

1. In order to be eligible to membership in this Associa- 
tion institutions shall require fifteen units for admission to 
the freshman class and 120 semester hours, or an equiva- 
lent, for graduation. 

2. Applications for membership shall be made to the 
Executive Committee, which shall, after investigation of 
the standing of the institution, recommend to the Asso- 
ciation. 

3. The annual dues shall be fifty dollars per mem- 
ber. Non-payment of dues for two successive years shall 
cause forfeiture of membership. 

4. The place of the annual meeting of the Association 
shall be determined each year by the Executive Committee. 

5. All expenditure of the funds of the Association shall 
be authorized by the Association, or, subject to later ap- 
proval by the Association, by-the Executive Committee. 

6. The President shall appoint a Committee on Resolu- 
tions at the beginning of each annual meeting, to which 
shall be referred for consideration and recommendation all 
special resolutions offered by members of the Association. 

7. The Seeretary is authorized to mail three copies of all 
official bulletins to all institutions which are members of 
the Association. Additional subscriptions, either for the 
institution or for any officer or faculty member, may be 
made at a special rate. 

Po.icy 


In accordance with the action of the Association, the 
working policy of the Association is a policy of inclusive- 
ness and interhelpfulness rather than of exclusiveness. 
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“MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICAN COLLEGES, 1929 


The Association of American Colleges is not a standardizing agency. 
Election to membership does not involve any kind of academic status 
except that stipulated in the By-Laws of the Association. 


INSTITUTION EXECUTIVE OFFICER* 
ALABAMA 
Alabama College, Montevallo. O. C. Carmichael 
Birmingham-Southern College, Birmingham._..— Guy E. Snavely 
Howard College, Birmingham John C. Dawson 
Judson College, Marion E. V. Baldy 
Spring Hill College, Spring Hill Joseph M. Walsh 
Woman’s College of Alabama, Montgomery.._..._......W. D. Agnew 


ARIZONA 
University of Arizona,* Tucson F. C. Lockwood, Dean 


ARKANSAS 

















Arkansas College, Batesville. E. B. Tucker 
Hendrix College, Conway. J. H. Reynolds 








CALIFORNIA 
Dominican College, San Rafael Sister H. Raymond, Dean 
College of the Holy Names, Oakland Sister Mary Austin 
Mills College, Mills College Aurelia H. Reinhardt 
Occidental College, Los Angeles. Remsen duBois Bird 
College of the Pacific, Stockton. Tully C. Knoles 
Pomona College, Claremont. Charles K. Edmunds 
University of Redlands, Redlands. V. Leroy Duke 
St. Mary’s College, Oakland. Brother Lewis 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles..R. B. Von KleinSmid 
Stanford University," Stanford University.._....Ray Lyman Wilbur 
Whittier College, Whittier W. F. Dexter 
COLORADO 
Colorado College, Colorado Springs. Charles C. Mierow 


University of Denver, Denver Fred M. Hunter 
Loretto Heights College, Loretto. Mother M. Eustachia 


* By order of the Association, in the case of universities the unit 
of membership is the University College of Liberal Arts. Usually, 
though not always, the name of the Dean is given. 
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CONNECTICUT 


Trinity College, Hartford Remsen B. Ogilby 
Wesleyan University, Middletown J. L. McConaughy 
Yale University,” New Haven. James R. Angell 


DELAWARE 
University of Delaware,* Newark Walter Hullihen 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
The American University, Washington.__.._..George B. Woods, Dean 
The Catholic University of America,* Washington........James H, Ryan 
George Washington University,* Washington...............Cloyd H. Marvin 
Georgetown University, Washington Coleman Nevils 
Howard University, Washington Mordecai W. Johnson 
Trinity College, Washington. Sister Raphael 


FLORIDA 


Florida State College, Tallahassee. Edward Conradi 
John B. Stetson University, Deland Lincoln Hulley 
Rollins College, Winter Park Hamilton Holt 
Southern College, Lakeland Ludd M. Spivey 


OEORGIA 
Agnes Scott College, Decatur. J. RB. MeCain 
Emory University, Emory University. Harvey W. Cox 
Georgia State College for Women, Milledgeville.._......J. L. Beeson 
University.of Georgia,* Athens C. M. Snelling 
Mercer University, Macon Spright Dowell 
Piedmont College, Demorest F. E. Jenkins 
Shorter College, Rome. W. D. Purry 
Wesleyan College, Macon Wm. F, Quillian 



























































College of Idaho, Caldwell W. J. Boone 
Gooding College, Wesleyan Charles W. Tenney 





ILLINOIS 

_ Augustana College, Rock Island Gustav A. Andreen 
Aurora College, Aurora O. B. Jenks 
Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria F. R. Hamilton 
Carthage College, Carthage. N. J. Gould Wickey 
University of Chicago,* Chicago... ccc, 8, Boucher, Dean 
DePaul University, Chicago Thos. F. Levan 
Eureka College, Eureka. Richard Dickinson, Act. Pres. 
Greenville College, Greenville. Leslie R. Marston 
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Illinois College, Jacksonville. 


C. H. Rammelkamp 





Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington..........Wm. J. Davidson 


Illinois Woman’s College, Jacksonville 
James Millikin University, Decatur 


Clarence P. McClelland 


Mark E, Penney 





Knox College, Galesburg 


Albert Britt 





H. M. Moore 





Lake Forest College, Lake Forest. 
Lincoln College, Lineoln 


A. E. Turner 





Lombard College, Galesburg 


Curtis W. Reese 








Loyola University,* Chicago. 
McKendree College, Lebanon 


Joseph Reiner, Dean 


Cameron Harmon 





Monmouth College, Monmouth 


T. H. McMichael 





Mt. Morris College, Mt. Morriz....................... O. W. Neber, Act. Pres. 


Northwestern University,* Evanston 


Walter Dill Scott 





North Central College, Naperville. 


E. E, Rall 





W. A. Maddox 





Rockford College, Rockford 
Rosary College, River Forest. 


Sister Evelyn 





St. Viator College, Bourbonnais. 


James V. Rheams 





George M. Potter 





Shurtleff College, Alton 
St. Xavier Woman’s College, Chicago. 


Mother Mary Cyril 





Wheaton College, Wheaton 


James O. Buswell 





Y. M. C. A. College, Chicago. 


Edward C. Jenkins 





INDIANA 
Butler University, Indianapolis. 


Robert J. Aley 





De Pauw University, Greencastle. 


Garfield B. Oxnam 





Earlham College, Richmond 


David M. Edwards 





Evansville College, Evansville. 


Earl E. Harper 





Franklin College, Franklin 


Homer P. Rainey 





W. A. Millis 





Hanover College, Hanover. 
Indiana Central College, Indianapolis. 


I. J. Good 





Indiana University,* Bloomington 


Wm. L. Bryan 








Manchester College, North Manchester. 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame 


Otto Winger 
Chas. L. O’Donnell 





Rose Polytechnic Institute, Terre Haute. 





St. Mary’s of Notre Dame, Notre Dame.............-Mother M. Pauline 
Saint Mary-of-the-Woods College, Saint Mary-of-the-Woods, 


Mother Mary Raphael 


John Paul 





Taylor University, Upland 
Wabash College, Crawfordsville. 


L. B. Hopkins 





IOWA 


E. L. Jones 





Buena Vista College, Storm Lake 
Central College, Pella. 


John Wesselink 





Clarke College, Dubuque 





Sister Mary Clara Russell 


H. M. Gage 





Coe College, Cedar Rapids 
Columbia College, Dubuque. 


Thos. Conroy 
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Cornell College, Mt. Vernon Herbert J. Burgstahler 
Des Moines University, Des Moines-Arthur E. Bennett, Dean 
Drake University, Des Moines. Daniel W. Morehouse 
University of Dubuque, Dubuque Paul H. Buckholz 
Grinnell College, Grinnell J. H. T. Main 
Iowa Wesleyan College, Mt. Pleasant. James B. Coons 
Luther College, Decorah Oscar L. Olson 
Morningside College, Sioux City. Frank E. Mossman 
Parsons College, Fairfield Clarence W. Greene 
Penn College, Oskaloosa. H. L. McCracken 
Simpson College, Indianola. John L. Hillman 
Upper Iowa University, Fayette. J. W. Dickman 
Western Union College, Le Mars Charles A. Mock 


KANSAS 
































Baker University, Baldwin City. Wallace B. Fleming 
Bethany College, Lindsborg. Ernest F. Pihlblad 
College of Emporia, Emporia D. C. Schaffner, Act. Pres. 
Friends University, Wichita W. O. Mendenhall 
Kansas Wesleyan University, Salina. L. B. Bowers 
McPherson College, McPherson V. F. Schwalm 
Ottawa University, Ottawa. Erdmann Smith 


























St. Mary’s College, St. Mary’s. B. J. Rodman 
Southwestern College, Winfield E. T. Franklin 
Sterling College, Sterling. R. T. Campbell 
Washburn College, Topeka P. P. Womer 
University of Wichita, Wichita. Harold W. Foght 


KENTUCKY 
Asbury College, Wilmore L. R. Akers 
Berea College, Berea. W. J. Hutchins 
Centre College, Danville. Chas. J. Turck 
Georgetown College, Georgetown M. B. Adams 
University of Kentucky,* Lexington P. P. Boyd, Dean 
University of Louisville,* Louisville. S. M. Whinery, Dean 
Nazareth College, Louisville Sister Berenice, Dean 
Transylvania College, Lexington 


LOUISIANA 
Centenary College of Louisiana, Shreveport...........George 8. Sexton 
Louisiana College, Pineville. C. 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston....deo. W. Bond, Act. Pres. 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette....Edwin L. Stephens 


MAINE 


Bates College, Lewiston Clifton D. Gray 
Bowdoin College, Brunswick Kenneth C. M. Sills 
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Colby College, Waterville Franklin W. Johnson 
University of Maine,* Orono Harold 8. Boardman 


MARYLAND 


Goucher College, Baltimore. William W. Guth 
Hood College, Frederick Joseph H. Apple 
University of Maryland,* College Park.._.....Raymond A. Pearson 
Morgan College, Baltimore J. O. Spencer 
College of Notre Dame of Maryland, Baltimore._.Sister M. Philemon 
St. John’s College, Annapolis. Enoch B. Garey 
Washington College, Chestertown Paul E. Titsworth 
Western Maryland College, Westminster A. N. Ward 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Amherst College, Amherst Arthur 8. Pease 
Boston College, Boston. James H. Dolan 
Boston University,* Boston. Daniel L. Marsh 
Clark College, Worcester. Wallace W. Atwood 
Harvard University,” Cambridge. A. Lawrence Lowell 
Holy Cross College, Worcester. J. M. Fox 
International Y. M. C. A. College, Springſield. L BL. Doggett 
Mount Holyoke College, South HadleyMary Emma Woolley 
Radcliffe College, Cambridge. Ada L. Comstock 
Simmons College, Boston Henry Lefavour 
Smith College, Northampton W.. A. Neilson 
Tufts College, Tufts College. John A. Cousens 
Wellesley College, Wellesley. Elien F. Pendleton 
Wheaton College, Norton. J. Edgar Park 
Williams College, Williamstown Harry A. Garfield 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute, Worcester. Ralph Earle 


MICHIGAN 

Adrian College, Adrian Harlan L. Feeman 
Albion College, Albion John L. Seaton 
Alma College, Alma. Harry Means Crooks 
Hillsdale College, Hillsdale Wm. Gear Spencer 
Hope College, Holland Edward D. Dimnent 
Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo. Allan Hoben 
Marygrove College, Detroit. Geo. Hermann Derry 
Michigan State College of Agriculture and Applied Science, East 

Lansing. Robert 8S. Shaw 































































































Olivet College, Olivet. A. E. Vestling 
University of Michigan,* Ann Arbor.__....__.John RB. Effinger, Dean 


MINNESOTA 


Augsburg Oollege, Minneapolis. George Sverdrup 
Carleton College, Northfield D. J. Cowling 
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Concordia College, Moorhead J. N. Brown 
Hamline University, St, Paul Alfred F, Hughes 
Macalester College, St. Paul John O. Acheson 
College of St. Catherine, St. Paul Sister Antonia 
St. Olaf College, Northfield L. W. Boe 
College of St. Teresa, Winona.Aister Mary A. Molloy, Dean 
College of St. Thomas, St. Paul Thomas E. Cullen 




















MISSISSIPPI 


Blue Mountain College, Blue Mountain..__..........Lawrence T. Lowrey 
Millsaps College, Jackson. D. M. Key 
Mississippi College, Clinton. J. W. Provine 
Mississippi College for Women, HattiesburgJ. L. Johnson 
Mississippi State College for Women, Columbus.........J. C. Fant 
University of Mississippi,* University.._._._._...Alfred W. Milden, Dean 








MISSOURI 
Central College, Fayette. WwW. M. McMurry 
Culver-Stockton College, Canton John Hepler Wood 
Drury College, Springfield T. W. Nadal 
Lindenwood College, St. Charles. John L. Roemer 
University of Missouri,* Columbia. F. M. Tisdel, Dean 
Missouri Valley College, Marshall Geo. H. Mack 
Park College, Parkville. F. W. Hawley 
St. Louis University,* St. Louis. Thos. M. Knapp 
Tarkio College, Tarkio J. A, Thompson 
Washington University,* St. Louis George R, Throop 
Webster College, Webster Groves. M. Louise, Dean 
Westminster College, Fulton M. E. Melvin 
William Jewell College, Liberty. John F, Herget 









































MONTANA 
Intermountain Union College, Helena. E. J. Klemme 





NEBRASKA 
Cotner College, Bethany. James B. Welden 
Creighton University, Omaha Wm. H. Agnew 
Doane College, Crete. E. B. Dean 
Grand Island College, Grand Island J. M. Wells 
Hastings College, Hastings. Calvin H. French 
Midland College, Fremont H. F. Martin 
Nebraska Wesleyan Univ., University Place.......I, B. Schreckengast 
York College, York. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Dartmouth College, Hanover. Ernest M. Hopkins 
University of New Hampshire,* Durham E, M. Lewis 


NEW JERSEY 

Georgian Court College, Lakewood. Mother Mary John 
The New Jersey College for Women, New Brunswick, 

Mabel 8. Douglas, Dean 
Princeton University,* Princeton Christian Gauss, Dean 
Rutgers University,* New Brunswick. John M. Thomas 
College of St. Elizabeth, Convent Station._....Marie José, Dean 
Upsala College, East Orange. Carl G. Erickson, Dean 




















NEW MEXICO 
University of New Mexico,* Albuquerque.._.........J. F. Zimmerman 


NEW YORK 
Adelphi College, Brooklyn Frank D. Blodgett 
Alfred University, Alfred Boothe C. Davis 
University of Buffalo,* Buffalo. S. P. Capen 
Canisius College, Buffalo. Peter Cusick 
Colgate University, Hamilton George B. Cutten 
Columbia University,* New York Herbert E. Hawkes, Dean 
Cornell University,* Ithaca Robert M. Ogden, Dean 
D’Youville College, Buffalo Mother Mary of Good Counsel 
Elmira College, Elmira. Frederick Lent 
Fordham University, New York William J. Duane 
Hamilton College, Clinton Frederick C. Ferry 
Hobart College, Geneva. Murray Bartlett 
Keuka College, Keuka Park A. H. Norton 
Manhattan College, New York Brother Cornelius 
College of the City of New York, New York F. B. Robinson 
College of Mt. St. Vincent, New York.........Sister Josephine Rosaire 
College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle. Mother M. Ignatius 
New York University,” New York...............Marshall 8. Brown, Dean 
University of Rochester,* Rochester. Rush Bhees 
Russell Sage College, Troy. J. L. Meader 
St. John’s College, Brooklyn Thomas F. Ryan, Dean 
St. Lawrence University, Canton Richard E. Sykes 
St. Stephen’s College, Annandale-on-Hudson....... Bernard Iddings Bell 
Skidmore College, Saratoga SpringsAMenry T. Moore 
Syracuse University,* Syracuse. Charles W. Flint 
Union College, Schenectady. Frank P. Day 
United States Military Academy, West Point......Lucius H. Holt, Dean 
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Vassar College, Poughkeepsie. H. N. MacCracken 
Wagner College, Staten Island Cc. F. Dapp 
Wells College, Aurora. K. D. Macmillan 


NORTH CAROLINA 









































Catawba College, Salisbury. Elmer R. Hoke { 
Davidson College, Davidson W. J. Martin { 
Duke University, Durham. W. P. Few { 
Elon College, Elon College. W. A. Harper 
Guilford College, Guilford College Raymond Binford } 
Meredith College, Raleigh C. E. Brewer 












North Carolina College for Women, Greensboro..__......... I. Foust 

University of North Carolina,* Chapel Hill...Addison Hibbard, Dean i 
Salem College, Winston-Salem H. E. Rondthaler i 
Wake Forest College, Wake Forest. Francis P, Gaines 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Jamestown College, Jamestown B. H. Kroeze 


OHIO 











































































































































































University of Akron,* Akron George F. Zook 

Antioch College, Yellow SpringsArthur E. Morgan i 
Ashland College, Ashland Edwin E. Jacobs 1 
Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea. A. B. Storms ; 
Bluffton College, Bluffton. S. K. Mosiman — 
Capital University, Columbus. Otto Mees i 
University of Cincinnati,* Cincinnati._....F. W. Chandler, Dean 
University of Dayton, Dayton Bernard P. OReilly 
Defiance College, Defiance. Albert G. Caris j 
Denison University, Granville A. A. Shaw ; 
Heidelberg College, Tiffin Charles E. Miller i 
Hiram College, Hiram M. L. Bates tl 
John Carroll University, Cleveland B. J. Rodman 4 
Kenyon College, Gambier. Wm. Foster Peirce ; 
Lake Erie College, Painesville. Vivian B. Small | 
Marietta College, Marietta. Edward 8. Parsons i 
Miami University,* Oxford Alfred H. Upham : 
Mount Union College, Alliance. W. H. McMaster f 
Muskingum College, New Concord J. Knox Montgomery i 
Oberlin College, Oberlin Ernest H. Wilkins : 
Ohio Northern University, Ada. A. E. Smith ‘ 
Ohio University,* Athens. E. B. Bryan : 
Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware. E. D. Soper ' 
Otterbein College, Westerville. W. G. Clippinger 4 





— 


Rio Grande College, Rio Grande H. T. Houf 
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St. John’s College, Toledo. William H. Fitzgerald 
St. Xavier College, Cincinnati Daniel M. O’Connell, Dean 
Toledo University,* Toledo Henry J. Doermann 
The Western College for Women, Oxford W. W. Boyd 
Western Reserve University,* Cleveland R. E. Vinson 
Wilberforce University, Wilberforce. Gilbert H. Jones 
Wilmington College, Wilmington B. O. Skinner 
Wittenberg College, Springfield Rees E. Tulloss 
College of Wooster, Wooster. C. F. Wishart 


OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, Stillwater, 

H. G. Bennett 
Oklahoma Baptist University, Shawnee. W. W. Phelan 
Oklahoma City University, Oklahoma City.......Eugene M. Antrim 
Oklahoma College for Women, Chickasha._...Howard Taylor, Dean 
Phillips University, East Enid I. N. MeCash 
University of Tulsa, Tulsa John D. Finlayson 


OREGON 
Linfield College, McMinnville L. W. Riley 
Pacific University, Forest Grove. John F. Dobbs 
Reed College, Portland N. F. Coleman 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Albright College, Myerstown W. F. Teel 
Allegheny College, Meadville James A. Beebe 
Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr. Marion Edwards Park 
Bucknell University, Lewisburg. E. W. Hunt 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh.._._....Thomas 8S. Baker 
Dickinson College, Carlisle. Mervin G. Filler 
Drexel Institute, Philadelphia. Kenneth G. Matheson 
Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster...iWenry Harbaugh Apple 
Geneva College, Beaver Falls. McLeod M. Pearce 
Gettysburg College, Gettysburg.._._....00Henry W. A. Hanson 
Grove City College, Grove City. Weir C. Ketler 
Haverford College, Haverford. W. W. Comfort 
Juniata College, Huntingdon M. G. Brumbaugh 
Lafayette College, Easton. Wm. M. Lewis 
Lebanon Valley College, Annville. G. D. Gossard 
Lehigh University, Bethlehem. Charles Russ Richards 
Lineoln University, Lincoln University... .Wm. H. Johnson 
Marywood College, Scranton Mother M. Casimir 
Muhlenberg College, Allentown John A. W. Haas 
Pennsylvania College for Women, Pittsburgh._._.....Cora H. Coolidge 
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University of Pennsylvania,* Philadelphia._™.£ Josiah H. Penniman 
University of Pittsburgh,* Pittsburgh._™..£.....John G. Bowman 
St. Francis College, Loretto Raphael Breheny 
St. Joseph’s College, Philadelphia. A. G. Brown 
St. Thomas College, Scranton. G. Lewis 
Seton Hill College, GreensburgMauiel RB. Sullivan 
Swarthmore College, Swarthmore. Frank Aydelotte 
Temple University,* PhiladelphiaæaGarles E. Beury 
Thiel College, Greenville E, Clyde Xander 
Ursinus College, Collegeville. George L. Omwake 
Villanova College, Villanova. James H. Griffin 
Washington and Jefferson College, WashingtonS. 8. Baker 
Westminster College, New Wilmington...........W. Charles Wallace 
Wilson College, Chambersburg Ethelbert D. Warfield 


RHODE ISLAND 


Brown University,* Providence. Clarence A. Barbour 
Providence College, Providence. D. M. Galliher, Dean 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Chicora College for Women, Columbia. 8. C. Byrd 
Coker College, Hartsville Carlyle Campbell 






































Converse College, Spartanburg R. P. Pell 
Furman University, Greenville W. J. McGlothlin 
Presbyterian College of South Carolina, Clinton..._™_..B. L. Parkinson 
University of South Carolina, Columbia. D. M. Douglas 
Winthrop College, Rock Hill James P. Kinard 
Wofford College, Spartanburg Henry N. Snyder 

















SOUTH DAKOTA 
Dakota Wesleyan University, Mitchell Earl A. Roadman 
Huron College, Huron. R. C. Agne 
Yankton College, Yankton George W. Nash 


TENNESSEE 


Carson and Newman College, Jefferson City...WJames T. Warren 
University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga. Arlo Ayres Brown 
Cumberland University, Lebanon B. L, Stockton 
Fisk University, Nashville Thomas E. Jones 
Lincoln Memorial University, Harrogate H. W. Roop 
Maryville College, Maryville. Samuel Tyndale Wilson 
Milligan College, Milligan H, J. Derthick 
University of the South, Sewanee. B. F. Finney 
Southwestern, Memphis. C. E. Diehl 
Tusculum College, Greeneville Charles O. Gray 
Vanderbilt University," Nashville. J. H. Kirkland 
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TEXAS 


Baylor College for Women, Belton John C. Hardy 
Baylor University, Waco. Samuel P. Brooks 
College of Industrial Arts, Denton L. H. Hubbard 
Howard Payne College, Brownwood Edward Godbold 
Incarnate Word College, San Antonio-Mother M. Columkille 
Our Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio._™.H. A. Constantineau 
Rice Institute, Houston E. O. Lovett 
Simmons College, Abilene. Jefferson D. Sandefer 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas.._......Charles C. Selecman 
Southwestern University, Georgetown King Vivion 
Texas Christian University, Ft. Worth E. M. Waits 
Trinity University, Waxahachie. J. H. Burma 


UTAH 
Brigham Young University, Provo. F. 8. Harris 
University of Utah,” Salt Lake City. George Thomas 



































VERMONT 
Middlebury College, Middlebury. P. D. Moody 
Norwich University, Northfield Charles H. Plumley 








VIRGINIA 

Bridgewater College, Bridgewater. Paul H. Bowman 
Emory and Henry College, Emory. J. N. Hillman 
Lynchburg College, Lynchburg. J. T. T. Hundley 
Randolph-Macon College, Ashland R. E. Blackwell 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Lynchburg, 

Dice Robins Anderson 
Roanoke College, Salem C. J. Smith 
Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar. Meta Glass 
University of Richmond, Richmond F. W. Boatwright 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg.._....Julian A. Burruss 
Washington and Lee University, Lexington. H. L. Smith 
College of William and Mary, Williamsburg.._™__..J. A. C. Chandler 


WASHINGTON 
College of Puget Sound, Tacoma. Edward H. Todd 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Bethany College, Bethany. Cloyd Goodnight 
Davis and Elkins College, Elkins. James E, Allen 
Marshall College, Huntington M. P. Sharkey 
Salem College, Salem 8. O. Bond 
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West Virginia Collegiate Institute, Institute 
West Virginia University,* Morgantown 
West Virginia Wesleyan College, Buckhannon...........Homer E. Wark 


; WISCONSIN 
Beloit College, Beloit. Irving Maurer 
Carroll College, Waukesha. Wm. Arthur Ganfield 
Lawrence College, Appleton. Henry M. Wriston 
Marquette University, Milwaukee. Wm. M. Magee 
Milton College, Milton Alfred E. Whitford 
Milwaukee-Downer College, Milwaukee... Lucia RB. Briggs 
Northland College, Ashland J. D. Brownell 
Ripon Oollege, Bipon. Silas Evans 
St. Mary’s College, Prairie du Chien Mother M. Angela 


FOREIGN 
Ginling College, Nanking, China. Yi fang Wu 



































HONORARY MEMBERS 


By vote of the Association the following persons have 
been admitted to honorary membership : 

: . American Association of Universi 
Miss Belle Rankin } Women, Washington, D. C. vd 


Dr. Charles R. Mann 
Dr. David A. Robertson 


. Henry 8. Pritchett 
. Clyde Furst 


The American Council on Education, 
Washington, D. C. 

The Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, New 
York City 


The General Education Board, New 
York City 


Institute of International Education, 
New York City. 


. Stephen P. Duggan 
Dr. George E. Vincent —— —— Foundation, New 


Dr. William J. Cooper The United States Bureau of Educa- 
Dr. Arthur T. Klein tion, Washington, D. C. 


The officers of the Council of Church Boards of Education and the 
General Secretaries of its constituent Boards. 


. Trevor Arnett 


: 

. Frederick P. Keppel } * — Corporation, New York 
; 
; 
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MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE* 


NEW YORK, N. Y., MARCH 8, 1929 


The Executive Committee of the Association of American 
Colleges met in the office of the Executive Secretary at 
10: 00 o’clock, March 8, 1929, all members of the Committee 
being present, that is, Presidents Snavely, Lewis, Bell and 
Tulloss, Mr. Arnett and R. L. Kelly. 

The resignation of President Comstock from the Execu- 
tive Committee, offered because this year the Fiftieth An- 
niversary of Radcliffe College is being celebrated, was 
accepted with deep regret and the Secretary was instructed 
so to advise her and to express the hope that in the near 
future we may have the benefit of her counsel as a member 
of the Executive Committee of the Association. 

The resignation of President Little from the Chairman- 
ship of the Commission on Organization of the College 
Curriculum was accepted with regret, and the Secretary 
was advised so to inform him. 

President R. E. Tulloss, of Wittenberg College, who by 
invitation of the Executive Secretary was present at the 
meeting, was by unanimous vote elected a member of the 
Executive Committee to take the place of President 
Comstock. 

Dean Eisenhart, of Princeton University, was elected 
Chairman of the Commission on Organization of the College 
Curriculum to take the place of President Little and the 
Executive Secretary was authorized to fill the vacancy on 
this Commission after consultation with Dean Eisenhart. 

The resignation of Dean Randall from the Commission 
on Enlistment and Training of College Teachers, offered 
by him in view of fifteen months’ proposed absence from 


* Abridged. 
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the country, was accepted with sincere regret. The Execu- 
tive Committee expressed deep appreciation of his services 
in the past as the Chairman and as a member of this Com- 
mission. 

The items in the report of the Committee on Resolutions 
were taken up seriatim. 

President Snavely advised that it would be his policy in 
case a request came to him from any responsible source 
regarding a ‘‘fraudulent’’ college to follow the first sug- 
gestion of the Committee and bring the case to the attention 
of the appropriate regional educational organization. 

The Executive Committee approved the Executive Sec- 
retary’s nomination of Mr. Archie M. Palmer, Assistant 
Director of the Institute of International Education, for the 
position of Associate Secretary, approving that title rather 
than the title ‘‘Director of Educational Research’’ which 
had been suggested.* 

The Executive Committee approved the recommendation 
of the Commission on Academic Freedom and Academic 
Tenure that that Commission be now discharged. It de- 
sired to go on record, however, in an expression of high ap- 
preciation of the service which has been rendered by this 
Commission during the past years. It also approved the 
suggestion of the Commission that the practice which has 
been in vogue for some years of an interchange of official 
delegates to the annual meetings between the American 
Association of University Professors and the Association 
of American Colleges be continued. 

The Executive Committee approved the appointment of 
President Cowling as Chairman of the proposed joint com- 
mittee of the Association and the Council of Church Boards 
of Education to deal with a uniform blank for college sta- 
tisties and approved the Executive Secretary’s nomination 
of President Rall, Dr. Reeves and Dr. Evenden as other 
members of that Committee. They also added to the Com- 


*Later: Mr. Palmer has now been employed to begin his services 
on full time on August 1, 1929. B. L. K. 
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mittee Mr. Christiansen, of the University of Michigan, Mr. 
Wintringer, of Princeton University, and President Zook, 
of the University of Akron, and instructed the Executive 
Secretary to notify all persons concerned of their appoint- 
ment. 

The various other items of the Minutes of the Annual 
Meeting of the Association at Chattanooga were reviewed 
and the Minutes as a whole were approved. 

The matter of the proposed appraisal of the intellectual 
life of selected colleges which was referred by the Associa- 
tion to the Executive Committee was approved in principle 
after a historic statement of the development of the idea 
had been made by the Executive Secretary and the 
idea in its present stage of development set forth by Mr. 
Arnett. It was voted that on the evening of May 6 a con- 
ference to consider the value of this project and to formu- 
late an adequate statement of it if it were approved, be 
held at the University Club, New York City, the purpose 
being to arrive at such statement of the project as might 
be presented to one or more foundations with the view of 
securing their financial assistance. 

The Executive Secretary submitted a tentative budget 
for 1929, which with minor modifications and suggestions 
was approved and is submitted herewith. It was voted by 
the Executive Committee that the salary of the Executive 
Secretary provided for in the budget begin as of January 
1, 1929. 

The plans for the March and May issues of the BULLETIN 
were approved. 

It was voted that the next annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion be held on January 16-18, and that an effort be made 
to secure President Hoover as a speaker at the annual ban- 
quet on the contribution which the colleges may make in 
the field of foreign relations or specifically to the develop- 
ment of World Peace; that pending the reply from Presi- 
dent Hoover the question of the place of holding the annual 
meeting be held in abeyance. 
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It was the judgment of the Executive Committee that 
the annual program should include also reports of the 
various standing commissions of the Association, with 
especial emphasis perhaps on the work during the year of 
the Commission on Enlistment and Training of College 
Teachers. The Executive Committee expressed the hope 
that this Commission would give especial attention during 
the year to the training of college teachers in service. 

The Executive Committee expressed great interest in the 
project of the American Association of University Profes- 
sors with regard to its proposed Teachers Placement Bureau 
and awaits with interest a definite announcement concerning 
its plans. 

The Executive Committee approved the applications of 
the following institutions for membership in the Associa- 
tion, to be recommended at the next Annual Meeting. 





College President 
College of Charleston, Charleston, 8. C. .. Harrison Randolph 
Erskine College, Due West, S. C. R. C. Grier 
Immaculata College, (formerly Villa Maria) Immaculata, Pa. 

Sister Maria Alma 
Limestone College, Gaffney, S. O. R. O. Granberry 
St. Joseph’s College, Emmitsburg, Md. .................. Sister Paula 


No action was taken on the applications of the following 
institutions : 


College President 


Hahnemann Medical College, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wm. A. Pearson, Dean 





Morehouse College, Atlanta, Ga. John Hope 
Rider College, Tremtom, Ne J. Franklin B. Moore 
Spelman College, Atlanta, Oa. Florence M. Read 


State Teachers College, East Radford, Va...John P. McConnell 


The Executive Committee took lunch at the Aldine Club 
and remained there until adjournment at 3: 00 o’clock P. M. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Rosert L. Keuuy, Secretary 
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APPENDIX 


STATISTICAL DATA CONCERNING GREAT 
TEACHERS* 


AcapEeMic TRAINING oF 362 Great TEACHERS** 


Highest Degree 
Ph.D., Se.D., Pa.D., M.D., ete. 
M.A., M.S. 


No. of Teachers 
142 





142 





B.D. 


9 





B.A., B.S., ete. 


62 





No degree 


7 





Total 





Total with degrees 


355 





Sources or 142 Doctor’s DEGREES! 


Institutions 
Chicago 
Columbia 
Cornell 
Harvard 
Johns Hopkins ...cccccccensscsseseees . 
Yale 
Iowa State University 
Univ. of Pennsylvania. 
Wisconsin 
New York University .......... 
Wooster 
Boston University 
California 
Clark 
Cumberland 
Indiana 
University of Michigan ......... 
Princeton 
Leipzig 
Strassburg 












































No. 
11 
10 


NNN NHNH DH DD DW WO W Pe 


Institutions Named but Once 


Basle 

Brown 

Bryn Mawr 

University of Colorado 
University of Denver 
Hanover 

Illinois 

Kalamazoo 

Minnesota 

Nebraska 

University of North Carolina 
Oskaloosa 

Vanderbilt 

University of Virginia 
Washington and Jefferson 
Washington and Lee 
Waynesburg 

Western Reserve 
Westminster College (Mo.) 


INSTITUTIONS CONFERRING FIvE OR MorE MASTER’S DEGREES 





Columbia 
Chicago 


Harvard 
* See page 49. 








ll Michigan 
10 Princeton 


5 Vanderbilt 











** Data compiled from replies to the question: ‘‘What were their 
earned degrees? From what institutions?’’ 


1 Sources of 36 degrees not reported. 
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QUALITIES EXEMPLIFIED BY GREAT TEACHERS® 


Interest in students, love of students, sympathy, help- 

fulness, etc. 
Knowledge or mastery of subject, scholarship 000. 37 
Personality 22 
Character 17 
Enthusiasm 11 
Sincerity 11 
Ability to inspire students 10 
Thoroughness 10 
High requirements from students 
Ability to stimulate thought 
Breadth 
Industry 
Patience 
Accuracy 
Fairness 
Ability to impart, ‘‘to put it across,?? ete. 
Interest in or love of subject 
Humanness, human interest, etc. 
Cooperation 
High idealism 
Honesty 
Honesty in attitude toward truth 
Integrity 
Loyalty 
Personal contacts 
Clearness of teaching 
Devotion 
Friendliness 
Good common sense 
Keen insight 
Mental alertness 
Religious influence 
Ability to make interesting 
Ability to interpret life’s meanings and values ................ i 
Clear thinking 
Clearness 
Culture 
Frankness 
Interest 
Interest in work 
Precept and example 
Readiness to sacrifice time and energy to further work of 

college 


* See page 55. 
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Refinement of speech 








Religious devotion 
Research 





Respect 





Service 





The following were named once each: 


Able to arouse initiative 

Adaptability to student needs 

Adaptation 

Affableness 

Assurance 

Charity 

Christian convictions 

Christian gentlemen, who worked 
at it 

Christian idealism 

Conscientiousness in assigned 
duties 

Conservatism 

Constructive attitude 

Cooperative relations in conduct- 
ing subject matter 

Earnestness 

Effective speaker 

Fidelity to duty as he saw it 

Gentlemen 

Great desire for working with 
youth 

High standards of honor 

Highly cultivated mind 

Humbleness 

Humor 

Incisiveness 

Independent 

Intellectual industry 

Intelligence 

Interest in general problems of 
education 

Interest in good teaching 

Interesting and thorough teacher 

Leadership in ideational matters 

Lecturer (public) 

Loving disposition 

Lucidity of expression 


Manliness 

Moral power 

Much time in student conference 

Originality in spirit and method 

Permanent student mind 

Perseverance 

Persistence 

Philosophy of life 

Power of apt and concise illus- 
tration 

Practical application 

Preparedness 

Professional equipment 

Religious convictions 

Resourcefulness 

Reverence for truth 

Self-assertive 

Simplicity 

Sincerity combined with good fel- 
lowship 

Skill in going to heart of subject 

Spirit 

Spiritual-mindedness 

Spiritual power 

Stimulating moral idealism 

Strictness combined with sym- 
pathy 

Success in classroom management 

Tact 

True enjoyment of the enlarging 
vision in the particular field 

Unselfishness 

Utter trustworthiness 

Wholesome attitude 

‘*One highly regarded by public 
on account of success of his 
students in competition.’’ 
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Metuops Usep spy Great Teacuers. See Page 55 


Clear presentation 


3 





The following were mentioned once each: 


Class discussion, questions and 
answers, lectures to limited ex- 
tent 

Clear presentation, logical conclu- 
sions, illustrations from every- 
day life. 

Combination of inspirational lec- 
tures, open discussion, rigorous 
quizzes, oral and written 

Daily recitation and drill 

Dialectic 

Discussion, conferences 

Discussion, largely 


Free discussion, explanation and 
lectures 

Human 

Not entirely lectures, more social- 
ized recitation. Clear, concise 
assignments not to limit amount 
of student preparation 

Practical application 

Questions, largely 

Research 

‘*Great teachers are superior to 
method.’’ 


Sussects TauGHT By GREAT TEACHERS WITH THE 
FREQUENCY NAMED By 158 INSTITUTIONS 


English and English Litera- 
ture 68 
Mathematics 57 
Philosophy 44 
Greek 42 
Latin 40 
History 36 
Biology 30 
Chemistry 29 
Bible 24 
Science 20 
Education 17 
Social Seieneoæo a 
German 12 
Psychology 12 
Physics 9 
Economics 8 
Sociology 8 


















































Modern Languages 
Geology 
Political Seieneo * 
French 
Language 
Botany 
Religion 
Zoology 
Art 
Classic Art 
Astronomy 
Ethics 
Government 
Hebrew 
Logie 
New Testament ccm 
Theology 
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The following subjects were mentioned once each: 


Business Administration 
Christian Evidences 
Dramatic Art 

Law 

Music 


Nature Study 

Practical Theology 

Religious Education 

Sacred Language and Literature 
Spanish 


Theism 
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TERMS OF SERVICE OF GREAT TEACHERS* 
Note: In the following tabulation service began in the period indi- 
cated in the first column and terminated in the same period or in 
that indicated in the second column. 


From 
1841-50 
1841-50 
1851-60 
1851-60 
1861-70 
1861-70 
1861-70 
1861-70 
1861-70 
1861-70 
1871-80 
1871-80 
1871-80 
1871-80 
1871-80 
1871-80 
1871-80 
1881-90 
1881-90 
1881-90 
1881-90 
1881-90 
1881-90 
1891-1900 
1891-1900 
1891-1900 
1891-1900 
1891-1900 
1901-1910 
1901-1910 
1901-1910 
1901-1910 
1911-1920 
1911-1920 
1911-1920 
1921-27 
1921-27 


To 


1851-60 
1891-1900 
1901-1910 
1871-80 
1881-90 
1891-1900 
1901-1910 
1911-1920 
present 


1881-90 
1891-1900 
1901-1910 
1911-1920 
1921-27 
present 


1891-1900 
1901-1910 
1911-1920 
1921-27 
present 


1901-1910 

1911-1920 

1921-27 
present 


1911-1920 
1921-27 
present 


1921-27 
present 


present 


No. 


1 
1 
1 
2 
3 
4 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
6 
1 
6 
3 
4 
1 
3 
6 
5 


= 
aAoeSH Ae 


3 
4 
3 
29 
4 
4 
45 
3 
18 


233 


*In the 233 distributions recorded it is not known how many teach- 
ers were included. In several instances it was obvious that a number 
of teachers in a given decade were under consideration. 
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THE ENLISTMENT OF Best STUDENTS FOR COLLEGE 
TEACHING IN 187 InstITUTIONS* 


Encouraging them to go on for graduate work (12 of these also 
aid students in securing fellowships, scholarships, etc.) 
Through personal conferences, interviews, or individual efforts on 
the part of the president, dean, major adviser, heads of de- 
partments, or other faculty members 
Courses in Education, Departments of Education, ete. 
Assistantships, instructorships, etc. 
Vocational advice through chapel addresses, vocational confer- 
ences, guidance, etc. 
Giving encouragement (method not specified) 
Calling attention to the opportunities and rewards of teaching... 
Placement service 
Setting a good example 
Emphasizing need of college teachers, Christian teachers, virile 
teachers, etc. 
Holding up teaching ideal 
Miscellaneous (see below) 
Nothing, no definite effort, no special plans, etc. 
No answer 



































MISCELLANEOUS REPLIES 

A scholarship service, semi-annually. Scholarship societies and medals. 

Offer three graduate fellowships to our best men and urge them to 
study for doctor’s degrees. 

Director of Personnel emphasizes annual conference of honors students 
with Dean of a graduate school. 

Let them see the best side of the teaching profession. 

Requiring a high type of scholarship. 

By interesting them in research and by attracting the best students 
to special work in honors courses. 

Offer them the best possible positions as soon as they are prepared. 

Building a fund from which they may borrow money for the prosecu- 
tion of post-graduate work. 

Have found it more satisfactory to train our own graduates who are 
familiar with the aim and spirit of the institution than to engage 
graduates of other colleges and train them. 

To give them character building education without pressing any par- 
ticular calling or profession before them. 


* As several institutions named more than one method the total of 
the above tabulations is larger than the number of institutions reply- 
ing. 
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Trying to make financial remuneration sufficiently attractive to make 
possible teaching here. 

Inspiring in them a love of their major subject so that they will want 
to go on for post-graduate work. 

Select most promising. Employ when opportunity arises. 

More ————— graduates in Harvard Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences than any other small college. 

Unusual number of students have scholarships or teaching fellowships 
in graduate schools. Considerable opportunity for cooperative 
Telations with college professors, which stimulate the taste and 
ideal for teaching. 

Giving the best training and inspiration through the various depart- 
ments. ; 

Faculty urged to search out such students. 

List such men as seem to have ability, adaptability, and real leader- 
ship. 

Recommendation for college positions usually conditional upon gradu- 
ate work accomplished. 

Planning a program for study of teaching as a profession. 

Stimulating their interest through an educational fraternity. 

Personal contacts maintained with students doing graduate work in 
other institutions. 

Graduate council of the university has provided a plan in each depart- 
ment for enlisting promising students for college teaching. 

Keep in touch with them with a view to helping them to find positions 
after graduate study. 

Incidentally. The atmospheric condition in this institution is sur- 
charged with the educational spirit and we send out many teachers. 

Pay minimum salary for instructor, $2000. 

Informal efforts only. 

Rely mainly upon the zeal of teachers to reproduce their kind. Some 
work of importance is done by a committee on vocational guidance. 





